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our  native  inanufacturer  of  card -board  ro])ublics,  delivers  him¬ 
self  thus:  ‘‘  Prejudice  apart,  the  "aino  of  piish-j)iii  is  of  ecjual 
value  with  tlie  arts  and  scioiicos  of  music  and  poetry.  If  the 
game  ol‘  push-pin  furnish  more  jdeasure,  it  is  more  valuahle 
than  either.  Every  body  can  play  at  pus]i-])in  ;  poetry  and 
music  are  relished  only  by  a  few.  The  game  of  push-pin  is 
always  inno(*ent ;  it  were  well  could  the  same  be  always  asserted 
of  poetry.  Indeed,  between  poetry  and  truth  there  is  a  natural 
opposition:  false  morals,  lictitious  nature — the  poet  always 
stands  in  need  of  something  false,  d’ruth  — exa(‘litu(le  of  everv 
kind,  is  fatal  to  poetry.”  Now,  in  this  sentenei',  there  arose 
many  extravagances  and  sophisms,  that  they  cannot  stand  in 
need  of*  the  exposure  which  a  simple  analysis  would  give*  them. 
Assuming,  however,  that  push-pin  and  pindiy  had  only  the 
common  aim  of  pleasing,  surely  our  prosaic  senior  would  not  l)o 
bold  enough  to  maintain,  that  push-pin  a])pealod  to  e(jually 
high  faculti(\s  with  poetry,  or  that  its  power  to  give  delight 
could  be  so  imperial  as  that  solace  of  song  which  addresses 
itself  to  the  intcdleet  and  imagination,  long  after  the  push-pin 
period  of  childhood  is  past.  To  build  an  argument  also  against 
poetry,  from  the  mere  derivation  of  the  term,  because,  for¬ 
sooth,  the  bard  is  not  a  narrator,  but  a  maker — ttoo'/tj/C — 


his  realm  fiction  (again,  from  fitKjOy  to  make),  is  too  childish  to 
require  an  apologetic  observation.  If  poetry  be  true  to  the 
laws  which  regulate  its  own  structure,  it  exhibits  all  the  truth 
at  which  it  aims.  It  is  not  directly^  didactic,  nor  dot's  it  seek  to 
be.  It  teaches,  nevertheless,  potently  and  elfectually,  inasmucli 
08  any  high  excitement  and  cultivation  of  the  intt'lleetiud 
faculties  tends  to  give  the  pre-eminence  to  the  spiritual  over  the 
physical  nature,  and  to  invest  mind  with  its  due  8uj)reniacy 
over  matter.  Poetry  is  thus  in  its  own  nature  salutary,  and 
worthy  of  acceptation  :  but  it  is  further  ami  most  usually  so, 
in  that  the  prevailing  strain  of  that  poetrv,  which  hassecun'd  for 
itself  a  place  in  all  hearts,  and  lasting  ])opularitv,  has  been 
deeply  imbued  with  a  humane  and  elevating  character.  That 
all  critics,  happily,  have  not  (‘ouceived,  with  lientham,  that 
truth  and  poetry  Btaiid  at  oj)posite  poles,  receives  pleasing  and 
singular  contirmation,  from  the  title  of  one  of  Goethe’s  choicest 
proso-piecos,  which,  it  will  be  rememborod,  bears  the  title,  Dich- 
tung  und  Wurheit — poetry  and  truth.  Tiie  very  name,  in  the 
hands  of  this  gifted  and  ingenious  Gorman,  is  a  protest  against 
the  narrow  bigotry  of  the  jurist,  who  would  doubtless  sacrifice 
carnations  to  cabbage-gardens,  ami  denounce  the  patronage  of 
birds  of  brilliant  plumage  and  sweetest  song,  when  baru-iloor 
fowls  were  possessed  of  so  much  more  obvious  utility.  t)ut 
upon  it,  this  jejune  and  heartless  creed  !  Give  us  the  more 
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catholic  and  iinfastidioiis  tasto,  to  which  nothin 
the  lioalthy  ])ahi(e,  wdiicli  after  a  solid  dinner  of  prose,  can  yet 
relish  the  kiekslunvs  of  ]iootry,  nor  scorn  these  for  not  heinji^ 
what  they  were  not  intended  to  be.  ( iive  us  the  glorious  alcheinv, 
far  surpassing  in  its  achievements  the  in-vain-sought  philosophei^ 
stone ;  which  transmutes  the  baser  uses  of  life  into  something 
i)etter  tlian  gold;  which  stirs  into  action  tlie  divinity  within  us  ; 
and  wliich,  in  converse  with  nature,  clothes  barrenness  with 
verdure,  and  gilds  it  with  a  brightness  not  its  own.  Give  us 
the  social  wisdom  too,  which  tinds  something  pleasant  and 
redeeming  in  the  darkest  pi lascs  of  humanity,  applying  to  these 
the  kindly  vision  of  the  universal  moralist,  who  tinds  “  Tongues 
in  the  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones, 
and  good  in  every  thing.’'  Tliis  may  not  be  the  highest,  but  it 
is  a  very  haiipy  philosojihy ;  it  may  not  savour  of  the  sourness  of 
the  critic  craft,  but  it  bespeaks  a  generous,  healthy,  and  manly 
appreciation  ot  the  kgXov  koi  ayaOov — the  good  and  the  Ix'au- 
tiful,  wherever  they  may  be  found. 

But  wliile,  in  reality,  we  do  not  consider  ])oetry  to  stainl  in 
need  of  vindication, —  at  times,  as  the  exercise  of  man’s  su- 
blimest  powers,  and  at  others,  us  th(^  recreation  of  liis  leisun*, 
— there  is  in  Sir  Pliilip  Sydney’s  eloquent  “Defence  of  JV)Csii‘,” 
a  passage  so  forcible  and  apt,  that  we  shall  not  deny  our¬ 
selves  the  pleasure  of  citing  it  here  :  “  Since,  then,  poe  try 

is  of  all  human  learnings  the  most  anedent,  and  of  most, 
fatherly  antiquity,  as  from  whence  other  learnings  have  had 
their  iK^ginnings;  since  it  is  so  universal,  that  no  learn(‘d 
nation  dotli  despise  it,  no  barbarous  nation  is  without  it;  since 
both  Roman  and  Greek  gave  such  divine  names  to  it, 
the  one,  of  prop  lies  t/inr/y  the  other,  of  maJiUnj ;  and  that  name  of 
miJiiug,  is,  iiid(‘ed,  proper  to  it,  considering  that  whereas  all 
other  arts  retain  themselves  within  their  subject,  and  receive,  as 
it  were,  their  being  from  it,  the  poet  only  bringeth  liis  own 
stuff,  and  doth  not  learn  a  conceit  outof  the  matter,  but  maketh 
mattcT  for  a  conceit ;  since  neither  his  description  nor  cud  con¬ 
taining  any  evil,  the  thing  described  cannot  b(^  evil ;  since  his 
effects  be  so  good  as  to  teach  goodness,  and  delight  the  learm*rs 
ef  it;  since  therein  (namelv,  in  moral  doctriiu',  the  chief  of  all 
knowledge),  he  doth  not  only  surpa‘^s  the  historian,  but  for 
instructing  is  well  nigh  comparabh*  to  tlio  philosopher,  and  for 
moving,  leavoth  him  behind;  since  the  lloly  beripture 
(wherein  is  no  unclcanness)  hath  vvliole  parts  in  it  poetical,  and 
that  even  our  Saviour  Clirist  vouchsafed  to  use  the  nowcTs  ot  it; 
since  all  its  kinds  are  not  only  in  these  united  forms,  but  in 
their  scweral  divSS('ctions,  fully  coininendable ;  I  think  (and  / 
think  1  think  rightly)  the  laurel  crown,  appointed  for  triumphaiit 
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captains,  doth  worthily  of  all  other  learnings,  honour  the  pm't’s 
triumph/*  Again,  the  same  panegyrist  says  :  “  The  philoso¬ 
pher  tcacheth,  but  he  teacheth  obscurely,  so  as  the  learned  only 
can  understand  him ;  that  is  to  say,  he  teacheth  them  that  arc 
already  taught ;  but  the  poet  is  the  food  for  tender  stomachs— 
the  poet  is,  indeed,  the  right  popular  philosoplier.” 

In  illustration  of  the  above,  we  shall  exi)end  a  lew  observa¬ 
tions  on  Tasso,  in  connexion  with  the  narrative  of  his  life, —a 
life  as  memorable  for  its  inisrortunes  as  his  works  are  distin¬ 
guished  for  genius.  The  moralist,  we  may  add,  will  find  as  clear 
a  basis  for  liis  verdict  as  tlic  sons  of  song  for  their  meditations 
in  the  career  of  the  Italian  bard. 

Sorrento,  on  the  Hay  of  Naples,  the  fabled  abode  of  the 
Sirens,  was  the  birth-place  of  our  poet  'I’orcjuato  Tasso,  son  of  a 
poet-sire,  llernardo  Tasso.  The  memorable  day  was  tlie  11th 
of  March,  1544,  at  the  hour  when  the  sun  had  readied  its 
highest  noon, — the  sweetness  of  the  laureate’s  song,  and  tlie 
lustre  of  his  fame  being  emblemed  to  those  who  regarded  such 
trivialities  by  l.lie  conjuncture  of  the  place  and  hour.  Never 
was  spot  more  meet  for  a  poet’s  home.  On  a  precipitous  ledge 
of  rocks  overhanging  the  sea,  that  sea  the  sunlit  blue  of  Italy, 
fitful,  yet  glorious,  like  some  shot  brocade  of  purple  and  gold, 
one  of  many  villas  nestled  among  groves  of  orange  and  myrtle, 
backed  by  woods  of  hoary  ilex  and  chestnut,  which  marshalled 
their  vet(‘ran  array  high  uj)  the  flank  of  the  mountain  in  the 
rear  arose, — still  rises — the  house  in  which  Tasso  lirst  saw  the 
light  :  ad  litorates  rupen  auKV/iUsime  proniiacafcSy  says  Anastasio, 
in  his  lucubrations  thereon.  Far  over  the  sea  is  its  stretch  of 
view  :  no  white  sail  may  stud  the  surface  of  the  bay,  or  make 
its  way  toward  the  city  of  soft  delights,  but  is  visible  at  farthest 
distance,  a  floating  lily  on  the  waters — a  white  buttei  fly  reposing 
from  its  flight  upon  a  bed  of  purple  violets.  We  havt*  seen 
the  birth-place  of  many  of  our  sons  of  song,  and  tlicdr  favouritt* 
haunts  in  life;  —  Spencer,  Milton,  Drydeii,  Tope,  Shakspere, 
Moore,  Byron,  Southey,  Wordsworth ;  Goethe,  Schiller,  Tieek, 
Klopstock,  and  Wieland — men  of  the  highest  moods  of  fancy, 
but  never  was  there  one  in  all  its  natural  associations  so  sweet, 
so  poetical,  so  enchanting  as  this.  Castel-a-mare,  with  its 
niiiu'd  fortalice  cresting  its  ridge  of  rocks,  presses  out  into  the 
sea  on  the  right ;  and  then  extends  along  the  beach  an  unbroken 
succession  of  loveliest  bays,  with  here  and  there  vine  and  olive 
yards,  the  green  and  gohleii  lemon  and  orange  gardens,  orchards 
bending  beneath  their  rosy  burdens,  clustered  and  isolated  rocks 
of  fantastic  shape,  green  gorges  in  the  hills  dotted  with  white 
cottages,  and  every  variety  of  scenery,  from  sheltered  cove  to 
sunburnt  plain,  running  up  from  the  water’s  edge  to  the  summit 
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of  St.  Angelo,  a  spur  or  satellite  of  Vesuvius  itself.  Tlie  sea, 
flic  glorious  sea  is  the  chief  feature  of  the  scene,  and  sparkles 
and  laughs  in  the  light  of  tlie  god  of  day.  One  must  sec  the 
o(‘ean  in  its  unbounded  jilay  and  merriment  here  to  appreciate 
Aeschylus’s  untranslateable 

yfXaraa. 

Tlie  whole  cxcpiisitc  panorama  is  beauty  to  tlie  eye  and  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  sensitive  soul.  Tlie  tomb  of  Virgil — that  poet,  whom 
of  all  the  laurelled  band,  Tasso  most  resembles — is  but  across 
the  world-renowned  bay,  and  the  spirit  of  Virgil  presides  the 
tutelary  genius  of  the  spot.  hVettc'd  into  caves  as  is  the  entire 
front  of  the  cliffs,  with  rivulets  of  clear  spring  water  gushing 
from  the  mouth  of  man}^  the  sand  sparkling  in  bright  beds  like 
molten  silver,  the  breezes  fanning  the  cheek,  while  their  music 
and  pcrfuine  melt  the  soul  into  a  voluptuous  rapture  of  repose — 
kaify  the  Mosleniin  call  it — the  classic  melody  of  Byron’s  muse 
seems  not  more  aj)})osite  to  recce  than  Italy  : — 

“  Some  gentle  spirit  still  perviules  the  spot ; 

Sighs  in  the  gale,  keeps  silenci;  in  the  cave 
Or  glides  w  ith  glassy  foot  o’er  yon  melodious  wave.” 

At  tl  le  birth  of  his  son  Torcpiato,  the  fatlu'r  was  not  prescuit  ; 
the  political  strifes  of  the  day  making  him  an  exile  from  Na})le8  ; 
but  his  mother  was  of  distinguished  parentage,  and  the  boy  was 
nobly  sponsored  at  his  baptism.  Allow'Cil  to  ndurn  for  the 
briefest  s})ace,  the  father  was  driven  away  again  while  his  boy 
was  still  an  infant,  and  he  never  rejoined  his  beautiful  young 
wife  again.  She  retirc'd  to  a  convent,  and  then;  died,  but  not 
till  her  son  was  torn  from  Iut  arms  to  join  his  father  at  Home 
that  he  might  there  grow  up  under  his  tuition  and  tutelage*. 
Some  thirty  years  afterwards,  Tonpiato  b(‘wail(‘d  this  separation 
from  his  inother  in  a  canzone,  which  was  nev(‘r  completed  :  the 
stanza  referring  to  his  mother  beginning  thus: — 

“  Me  dal  sen  della  Madre  empia  fortuna 
l*argoletto  divelse.” 

The  elder  Tasso  was  not  only  exih'd  from  Naph's,  but  deprived 
of  any  propertv  bedonging  to  him  by  marriage  or  inheritance;. 
He  was,  therelore,  didven  by  the  straits  of  fortune  up  and  down 
the  minor  courts  of  Italy,  se;e'king  employment,  and  living  by 
his  wits,  of  which  latter  he  owme'd  a  larger  share  than  the 
former.  lie  knew'  by  painful  expe  rience  what  e)ur  Spenser  has 
so  forcibly  described  as  the  hell  ”  of  sucing,  if  that  sueing  be 
of  long  eiontinuance ;  therefore,  chose  the  law  for  the  profession 
of  his  son,  rather  than  literature  and  courts,  which  had  proved 
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SO  (lisappoilitinp:  to  himself.  To  Padua,  llion,  forthc  purpose  of  this 
study,  does  he  dispatcli  his  son  in  liis  seventeenth  year,  a  scholar 
even  tlien  of  no  mean  ]U’otonsions.  But  the  natui’al  penchant  of 
Torquato  for  the  muses  was  not  to  be  diverted  In  the  eharins  of 
Tliemis  and  lier  bevy  of  parcljment-skinned  beauties:  as  well 
attem])t  to  eonq)ress  tlie  canopy  of  lieaven  into  a  nutsliell,  as 
control  tlio  strong  impulses  of  nature.  A  poet’s  son — for  the 
father’s  “  Aniadiu:i  was  a  respectable  production  of  ahuiidrecl 
cantos — how  could  he  be  other  than  a  poet  himself  I  Tlie  professor 
of  law.  tlie  leariu'd  jurist  Alciat,  if  we  do  not  mistahe,  bad 
Tonjuato’s  attendance  on  his  lectures,  but  the  professors  of 
/W/r.v  /effrex  had  the  homa;^e  of  his  heaid.  l^Iinos  stood  little 
chance  with  liim  in  comparison  with  tlu'  tuneful  Apollo.  When 
he  should  have  been  conning  Pandects  and  Dc'cretals,  and  prosy 
comments  with  their  extravagatinns,  he  was  s[)inning  versiclcs 
and  canziUK'ts,  and  poising  dactyl  and  spondee  in  musical 
rhythm.  To  dccijdier  black-letter  folios  was  liis  business,  hut 
to  tag  ju’ofitless  rhymes  on  most  unlawviT-like  reasons  his 
pletisuro,  and  pleasure  carried  tlie  dav  bv  a  dead  lu‘at  against 
business.  “  Kinaldo,”  an  epic  poem  in  twelve  cantos,  liis  I'ariiist 
publication,  rather  than  a  thesis  on  some  knotty  }M)int  of  law, 
was  the  production  of  his  tirst  y'car’s  n'sldonce  at  the  university. 
The  scheme  of  the  “  (licnisalemme ’’  was  even  llien  hatching 
in  the  young  jioet’s  mind. 

Moved  by  liis  fame,  Donato  Cesi,  Bishop  of  Narni,  and 
(lovernorof  the  University  of  Bologna,  invited  Tonjutito  tliithcr, 
and  secured  his  a])poiiitment  as  hvturei-  on  luToie  ]M)i‘try.  but 
hero  he  did  not  stay;  for  after  a  sliort  return  to  I’adua,  when' 
the  philosophy'  of  Plato  hceamo  his  entliusiasm  I’utlu'r  than  his 
study,  he  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  household  ol  tlic 
Cardinal  liiiigi  (hMste,  and  entered  on  tlie  troubl'd  sea  ot 
palatial  life  in  tlu'  twentieth  ye:ir  of  his  ag('.  He  reached 
Ferrara,  the  seat  of  liis  future  triumplis,  and  of  his  sufferings  as 
immortal  as  his  fame,  in  the  month  of  October,  lo(>o. 

Here  the  ])osition  of’  Tasso,  while  in  many'  le.spects  advanta- 
gt'ous,  laitl  him  open  to  eliagrins,  all  tlie  more  intolerable  Ironi 
the  extreme  simsitiveness  of  his  iiatur('.  He  was  poor  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  gentleman  and  seludar.  lie  ate  at  the  table  ot 
the  ducal  family',  jiiid  laid  exjienses  to  endure  to  which  his 
ro.sources  wore  inadequate.  I^’rom  a  sort  of  will  wliich  he  made, 
when  about  to  journey  into  France,  in  the  train  of  his  clerical 
patron,  we  ascertain  tfu'  fact  that  he  looked  to  the  sale  of  sonic 
goods  and  furniture,  then  in  pawn,  for  the  payment  of  certain 
debts  sliouhl  ho  die  ere  his  return.  An  uiiqucslionahlo  pu’oot  ol 
Tas.so’s  poverty  was  brought  to  light  at  a  sale  in  Palis  in  the 
year  ISoO  of  sundn'’  MSS.  ;  amongst  others,  of  an  autograph 
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acknowledgment  of  the  poet  to  a  Jew  named  Abraham  Tiovi, 
for  a  small  sum  of  money,  for  which  the  lender  took  in  pledge, 
“  the  sword  ol  my  father,  six  shirts,  four  sheets,  and  two  table¬ 
cloths.’’  From  these  embarrassments,  Tasso  obtained  a  partial 
relief  when  he  received  an  appointment  in  tlie  duke’s  own 
household  at  the  intercession  of  tlie  princesses  Lucrezia  and 
Ijcoiiora, — a  position  which  entailed  no  burdensome  duties,  and 
was  rewarded  with  moderate  remuneration.  Alfonso  liad  sufli- 
ciciit  api)reciation  of  tlie  ])oetical  talent  of  Tasso  to  desire  his 
completion  of  the  epic  jioem  on  which  he  was  engaged,  nor  was 
he  then  unkind,  jiidging  by  the  testimony  of  the  bard  himself, 
who  has  immortalized  tlie  lirightcr  side  of  the  duke’s  conduct  in 
the  opening  stanzas  of  his  “  Jc'rusalem.” 

Theonly  signal  ('vent  in  his  personal  history  worthy  of  note,  for 
some  lew  years  of  his  residence  at  Ferrara,  is  his  a])pointnu'nt  as 
inathematical  professor  at  the  university,  testilying  as  it  does  to 
the  range  of  his  scholarship,  and  proving  demonstrably,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  other  notorious  examples,  that,  while  the  poetical 
facultv  cannot  be  created  bv  learning’,  it  is  mvatlv  lu'liH'd  by  it, — a 
conchisionsustained  by  all  theendiiring  celebritit's  which  the  world 
has  witnessi'd  in  the  region  of  poedry.  Homer,  Virgil,  I  )ante,  and 
Milton,  as  well  as  the  ilebrew  jXH^ts,  are  not  more  renownt'd  for 
their  imaginative  power,  than  for  the  stoivs  of  their  erudition, 
as  witness  that  wonderful  ejiopi'e  of  »Job,  whicii  stands  at  the 
head  of  them  all,  at  once  a  storehouse'  of  aiicitni  Irarning  and  a 
resonant  burst  of  inspiration, — in  its  lowTst  as  well  as  in  ils 
higliest  mood,  a  trumpet-blast  of  the  Apocalyptic  Angel.  As  if 
the  excellence  of  Tasso  were  to  be  tested  in  (‘very  held  of  composi¬ 
tion  he  ])roduccd,  at  this  time,  his  pastoral  drama  of  “  Aniinta,” 
which  divides  the  emjhre  of  this  species  of  coinjmsition  with  the 
“  Pastor  Fido  ”  of  (iuai’ini,  his  rival  and  conteinjiorary.  He  also 
succeeded  in  placing  on  the  Italian  stage  a  trag(‘(ly  called  “  Torris- 
mondo,”  wdiich  maintained  its  looting  till  the  sparkling  produc¬ 
tions  of  AlHeri  cast  it,  with  others,  into  the  shade.  All  tliis  while 
he  worked  with  unabating  assiduity  on  his  “(jierusalemme,”  which 
he  completcHl  us  early  as  a.d.  1575.  The  poem,  however,  was  not 
published  in  that  year,  inasmuch  as  the  author’s  anxiety  to 
receive  the  critical  opinions  and  emendatiens  of  learned  Iriends, 
led  him  to  circulate  it  in  manuscript,  and  retouch  it  constantly ; 
while,  ere  it  could  appear  from  the  i)rc8s,  the  troubles  which 
clouded  liis  later  days,  had  begun.  In  the  year  1580,  just  five 
years  after  its  completion,  Tasso’s  great  poem  was  given  to  the 
world  in  an  imperfect  state,  by  the  malversation  oi  one  Celio 
Malaspina,  who  secured  a  copy  and  published  it  without  the 
privity  or  consent  of  the  author,  then  a  detenu  in  the  lunatic 
a'^ylum  of  »Santa  Anna  at  Ferrara,  in  the  double  character  ol  a 
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maniac  and  of  a  political  prisoner.  This  mutilated,  defective,  and 
incorrect  publication  of  the  “  Gierusalemmc^’  was  an  additional 
humiliation  and  injury  to  its  author,  robbing  him  at  once  of  his 
credit  and  of  the  j)eeuniary  reward  of  his  labours.  Wo  shall 
not  .add  to  the  intolerable  weight  of  bathos  which  that  sorely 
used  (piotation  about  the  stealing  of  the  ])urse  bcang  trash,  and 
SO  on,  has  had  to  endiu’e  ever  since  it  was  so  apposittdy  penned 
by  the  diamond  ])lume  of  our  English  AVill.,  but  shall  indi;^- 
nantly  and  honestly  say,  in  our  own  blunt  English,  that  tlic 
man,  b('  he  bookseller,  publisher,  plagiary,  or  critic,  who  robs 
an  author  of  the  fruits  of  his  intellectual  toil,  tlie  child  of  his 
thought,  being  knowingly  guilty  of  this  wrong,  is  a  pickpocket 
of  the  most  inveterate  kind,  and  a  knave  for  whom  the  tread¬ 
mill  is  too  merciful. 

Proceed  we  now,  however,  without  dwelling  longer  on  this 
wrong,  to  otter  an  observation  or  two  on  the  (piestion,  whether 
Tasso,  the  author  of  this  really  tine  epic,  was  at  the  period  of 
his  confinement  in  Ferrara,  reallv  mad.  Gar  conviction,  on  an 
examination  of  all  the  evidence  we  can  collect  is,  that  he  was 
undoubtedly  so.  If  any  person  maintained  now-a-days,  that  he 
had  frequent  converse  with  a  familiar  spirit,  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  write  him  down  a  madman  tjnudd  hoc.  Now  this 
was  the  case  with  Tasso ;  maintaining  his  point  in  arguinent 
against  his  friend  and  biographer,  Manso,  Marehese  della  Villa, 
with  the  ])ertinacity  of  liill  conviction,  and  with  that  perverse 
show  of  reason,  which  often  aj)pears  in  the  insane.  Some  years 
after  his  release  from  liis  confinement,  he  us(‘d  to  assert  to  his 
friend  that  he  had  perjietiial  communings  with  a  spirit.  To  the 
objection  that  this  supposition  was  only  a  vivid  fancy  of  his  own 
mind,  he  replied,  that  in  such  a  case,  the  communications  of  the 
phantasm  would  bi'  only  refleetions  of  liis  own  thoughts,  wliereas, 
on  the  contrary,  he  liad  learned  many  things  from  his  super¬ 
natural  visitant  which  lu*  had  never  in  the  remotest  degree 
conceiv('d  before.  This  explanation  is  shrewd,  but  not  sound, 
an  instance  of  that  vicious  reasoning,  in  which  insane  ])ersons 
sometimes  indulge,  and  wliich  imposes  on  tlie  unguarded  with 
its  appi'arance  of  conclusiveness.  Many  things  occur  to  us  in 
dreams  ;  and  thoughts,  and  combinations  of  thoughts,  are  woven 
into  the  texture  of  our  sleeping  faney,  which  have  no  jirototyiK' 
in  nature, — are  strange,  unheard-of,  even  monstrous, — yet  nosaiie 
man  would  dispute  the  fact,  that  they  arc',  after  all,  fu.siMl  out 
the  elements  already  existing  in  the  crucible  of  our  own  mind. 
Thus  Tasso  promising  the  incredulous  Manso  ocular  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  matter,  carried  on  in  his  ])rcscnce  upon  one  occasion, 
a  dialogue  with  a  supposed  spiritual  b(dng,  whom,  nevertheless, 
Manso  neither  saw  nor  heard.  On  Tasso’s  challenging  him 
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whctlicr  his  unbelief  were  now  overcome,  Rather,^’  says  his 
friend,  ‘‘it  is  all  the  more  increased  ;  for  I  have  heard  much  that 
is  very  marvellous,  and  liavc  seen  nothin"  that  you  have  pro¬ 
mised  to  show  me,  in  order  to  clear  up  my  doubts.”  And  here 
the  conversation  ended,  the  Marchese  wisely  treat  in"  the  poet 
us  one  non  compos  mentis^  and  refrainin"  from  irritatiii"  him  by 
the  further  expression  of  incredulity.  The  spirit,  accordiu"  to 
the  picture  which  Tasso  draws  of  him  in  his  riatonic  dialogue 
culled  the  “  Ambassador,”  must  have  worn  the  a])pearance  of  a 
pfuardian  angel,  ayouth  beautiful, luminous  and"old('n,or  as'Fasso 
himself  says,  “  such  as  Love  must  have  been  at  the  time  when  he 
fell  in  love  with  Psyche.”  The  spirit,  the  poet  further  repre- 
scnti'd,  as  speaking  to  him  “  in  magnificent  language.”  Tin* 
entire  didusion  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  modes  of  insanity, 
whether  it  recpiired  close  confinement  and  constant  vigilance,  or 
not.  It  is  true  that  the  letters,  and  many  literary  comj)ositioiis 
which  he  produced  duringhisincarc('ration,  and  his  loud  reclama¬ 
tions  against  the  refusal  of  his  liberty,  are  relied  upon  by  many  as 
a  refutation  of  the  charge  of  Tasso’s  insanity  ;  but,  while  we  wil- 
lingh  ■  own  these  to  be  convincing  proof  of  the  unabated  vigour 
of  his  intellect,  this  by  no  means  invalidates  the  evidence  of  his 
occasional  unsoundness  of  mind.  Even  Tasso  himself  did  at 
times  make  admissions  which  were  tantamount  to  a  plenary 
recognition  of  the  fa(;t  (the  very  last  which  a  maniac  will  jjer- 
ceivc  and  own),  that  he  was  mad.  In  this  piece  of  the  “  Ambas¬ 
sador,”  for  instance,  the  following  passage  occurs : — 


“  It  cannot  be  denied  that  tlie  imagination  occasions  a  certain 
alienation  of  mind,  which,  whether  it  be  the  disonhu’  of  madness  or 
divine  frenzy,  lias  undoubtedly  tlu*  same  |)o\v(*r  of  re[)resenting  false 
images  as  true,  which  a  drc'am  posst'sses.  jXoiO  while  I  ilcni/  not  that 
I  am  mad  [this  bo  it  rememlx'red  was  written  in  a  madhouse], 
1  yet  am  glad  to  believe  that  my  madness  is  caused  cither  by  drink¬ 
ing  or  love  ;  for  this  1  know  right  well,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
mistake,  that  I  drink  to  excess.’* 

Talking  also  of  constitutional  melancholy,  he  adds: — 

“Such  were  Ajax  and  Ikdlerophon  ;  and  certainly  it  was  not  so 
difficult  a  task  to  conquer  the  chimera  as  to  subdue  melancholy, 
which  is  more  like  the  hydra  than  the  chimera.  I’or  scarcely  has  the 
melancholy  man  cut  down  one  tormenting  thought,  before  two  are 
already  springing  up  in  its  jilace,  by  whose  deadly  bitc*s  he  is  rent 
and  torn.  However  this  may  be,  those  who  are  melancholy  not 
through  any  malady,  but  by  nature,  are  of  singular  genius.  And  I 
am  melancholy  from  both  causes.” 

There  are  also  all  the  symptoms  of  a  febrile  frenzy  about  his 
letter  to  Scipio  Gonzaga — an  agonizing  outburst  of  his  grief, 
mingling  to  our  car  strangely  with  the  mutterings  of  madness : 
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“  Wretched  man  that  1  ami  I  had  designed  to  write  two  epic 
poems  of  most  noble  and  glorious  argument ;  four  trairedics  of  which 
I  had  already  formed  the  plan,  and  many  works  in  prose  on  subjects 
of  highest  beauty,  and  greatest  advantage  to  huin-.m  life,  meant 
I  to  unite  el«x|uence  to  philo'iophy,  as  to  earn  for  myself  an  eternal 
memory  in  the  world,  for  1  had  set  before  me  a  most  exalted  mea¬ 
sure  of  honour  and  jrlory.  But  now  oppressed  beneath  the  weii:ht 
of  such  intolerable  calamities,  I  renounce  evei y  thoui:ht  of  itlory  and 
honour;  and  most  happy  siiould  I  be,  if  without  suspicion,  I  c<mld 
only  allay  the  thirst  with  which  1  am  continually  tonnented :  and  if. 
like  other  men,  I  could  spend  my  life  in  some  ;HK)r  cot,  in  frt'edom: 
if  not  sound  in  mind  and  body  wnich  I  can  no  loiiixtT  be,  at  hast  iiu 
more  in  such  agonizin:'  weakm'ss; — if  not  iioiioured,  at  least  not 
abhorred;  if  not  witii  the  rights  of  men,  yet  at  least  witii  those  of 
brutes,  who  in  the  rivers  and  the  fountains  can  freely  ^ueiicli  that 
thirst  with  which  I  own  I  am  ail  on  tire.” 

Another  extract  uiid  we  leave  this  topic.  Wriiiiig  for  advice 
to  D^»ctur  Mercuriulc,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Padua,  during 
the  tifth  year  of  his  coiitineuieiit,  our  poet  liaviiig  de^cribid 
some  painful  physical  features  of  his  complaint,  priK'ceds  thu-i : — 

“  1  have  riniring^  in  the  oars  and  liead ;  soinetiines  so  strom;  that 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  there  were  an  alariini-ckK*k  in  my  head.  Besides 
this,  after  eatinir,  my  htnd  fumes  and  burns:  and  in  all  the  seuiids 
which  1  hear,  1  kee[>  iinactining  a  human  voice,  so  that  it  very  often 
seems  as  if  inanimate  thinirs  were  speaking  to  me.” 

The  profe.s.sor  of  medicine  coinpdied  with  the  hy}K>ciu)ndriac's 
request,  and  prescrihod  for  his  malady  the  cauterizing  of  the 
leg,  ahstineiiee  from  wine,  and  a  diet  of  the  most  innocent  and 
unexciting  kind,  surh  as  th.iii  brotlis  and  water  gruel,  dassu, 
great  as  his  snti'eriiigs  were,  by  his  own  account,  had  lu*  iiiteii- 
tioii  of  observing  a  regimen  so  strict  as  this — not  he.  la  his 
reply,  tluTefoie,  wdiile  he  volunteers  to  observe  some  tw*o  or 
three  things  whieh  tlie  physician  had  not  prescribed  him,  ho 
tosses  the  actual  p>re.scriptioii  to  the  winds, — sticks  to  his  w'iiie- 
bottlo  and  solids,  eating,  as  he  says.  “  with  a  good  appetite,  — 1> 
ready  to  roast  the  doctor  with  his  own  eaiitery,  and  eoiieludes 
this  episode  out  of  the  “  Malude  Imagiiiaire,”  w'itli  all  explosion 
to  the  following  efhet,  which  we  give  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mixlern  faculty  and  their  jiatieiits — “  that  the  excelleiici/  of  medical 
men  consists  in  nrcscribinq  not  onlu  salutaru  but  also  pleasant  reine^ 
dies  fur  the  sichr 

A\  e  now'  approach  an otlier  question  eoniieeled  with  the 
liistory  t>f  our  i>oet,  and  that  is,  w'as  the  duraiiee  U)  which  he 
was  subjected,  ascribable  mi  the  w  hole  or  in  part  to  other  eause.'i 
than  his  allcgt  il  limae\  'f  and  our  reply  imrst  be  an  unqualified 
afiinnativo.  Althougli  we  mav  with  most  of  his  biographers 
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aud  admirers*  regret  the  protraetiHl  duration  aiul  st'vority  of  his 
sudorin^s*  we  must  own  oui-selves  const ruimxl  to  aver*  that 
they  could  not  have  btvn  altOi^'ther  unmcritixl.  Without  In'ing 
\vors<'  than  the  men  of  his  years  and  station,  the  life  of  Tasso 
during  liis  residence  at  court,  was  stained  with  irregularities, 
which  lie  alterwurils  confesses  aud  dcj'lores.  His  love-veisics  in 
two  sonnets  iH'^inniin^  •*  Ihnini  di  me  "  and  “7 V/wu  cW/t/,"  together 
with  themadriiTul  which  commences  ^'^nu  ty^itno  bacio,''  and  the 
dialoi^ue  l>etwtvn  l,ove  and  a  lover,  mav  not  have  in  tliemsidves 
much  to  criminate  him,  were  they  not  a>svH.‘iatCil  with  a  name 
wdiich  it  was  the  utmost  soidal  im}vrlinenee  to  mentii>n  in  any 
lighter  way  than  with  the  most  dulieate  re-pcv't.  'I'lie  identical 
verses  which  compromise  'Las<i*  willi  his  patron,  have  Ihcii  dis- 
ooveiedw  by  Mai  among  the  Faleonieri  MSS.,  and  published  by 
Hetti,  at  Home,  in  1S*77,  in  the  irionudr  ^irvuduv^  and  Wgin 
thus : — 

**  t^uaiulo  Sara  che  d’Kleotiora  inia 
Fossa  ^oderiiii  in  lihertade  aniore  ? 

Ah  pietoso  il  destin!" 

These,  taken  w  ith  theothers,  if  they  refer  to  uidawfulainours,  either 
with  maid  or  wife,  no  respi'Ct  for  his  abilities  on  our  part  will 
allow  us  to  eharaeterize  as  other  than  det'ply  di^hotionrahle  to 
Torquato's  fame.  Leonora  is  a  name  assi  idateil  with  many  of 
Tasso's  love-ditties,  and  ime  i>f  lhik('  Alfonso’s  sisters  >vas 
Leoiu'ia.  Now,  if  either  his  follv  hnl  hiTu  to  idav  traiti'i*  with 

%  4  •  •  •  •  • 

the  fair  fame  of  Ids  august  lady,  and  to  hoa<t  of  familiarities 
whieh  never  had  (wisted,  or  if  on  the  other  hand  his  vanity 
induced  him  to  exjxrt  a  legitimate  alliaiiee  with  one  wh(»se 
NK’ial  pretensions  were  si»  utterly  ninovid  from  his  own,  in 
either  ease  lii-i  patron  hud  fair  ground  of  (piarrel  with  him,  and 
can  scared V  he  charged  witli  pushing  resentment  to  extremes 
when  he  onlv  eommitted  him  to  the  eu^tinly  t>t  a  luilt-hixspital, 
half-prison.  Hisrdigious  princijdes,  w'hatev(*r  ot  devotion  may 
show  itself  in  his  great  poem,  and  in  Ids  pilgriinagi'  to  our 
l^ady’s  shrine  at  Loretto  after  his  release,  were  ot  the  looser 
sort,  and  to  the  purer  imagination  of  the  North  rather  than  to 
tlio  sad  realitv,  are  we  to  traee  tiu'  reviuential  homage  ot  his 
Leonora,  aseribed  to  him  in  the  words  : — 

“  riiou  went  to  me  a  crNstal-^ndeii  shrine 
Worshipp’d  at  lu)lv  di.>lancc.” 

The  learned  Professor  Rosiid,  in  his  able  I'.ssay  on  Tasso, 
(Pisa,  lv"<d‘7),  proves  to  demoiislrutuui,  that  the  Lemiora  of  tne 
|>oet*s  strain  could  bi'  none  other  tlian  the  sistin*  ot  the  sove¬ 
reign.  Such  being  the  ease,  it  w'as  shtvr  moral  madness  tor  one  in 
the  poet’s  |)ositioii,  occupying  a  station  in  the  palace  nut  many 
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degrees  higher  than  the  court  jester,  just  tolerated  and  scantily 
supported,  for  the  sake  of  the  entertainment  lie  furnished  to  his 
patrons,  to  look  so  high, — moral  madness  to  interpret  the 
courtesy  of  high-born  ladies  into  warmer  feelings  towards  his 
person, — obliged  to  (‘onfess,  as  he  afterwards  did  on  many  an 
occasion,  that  the  Ladv"  Leonora  dM^ste  yielded  him  no  higher 
intimacy  than  condescending  friendship, — and  actual  madness  to 
display  this  in  such  forms  as  must  issue  in  the  destruction  of 
the  jiartics,  were  he  adjudged  to  be  sane.  Sane,  he  certainly  could 
not  be.  The  man  who  allowed  himself  to  be  so  trans])ortod 
with  rage,  as,  in  the  apartments  of  the  Princess  of  Urbino,  to 
attack  a  domestic  with  a  knife,  for  some  slight  oHered  him,  and 
who  afterwards  vented  his  sjileen  against  the  whole  ducal 
house,  and  es])ccially  its  head,  in  the  most  contumelious  terms, 
could  deserve  no  (»thcr  name  than  that  of  madman.  In  the 


early  stagi's  of  his  imprisonment,  some  severity  of  restraint  may 
liave  b(‘cn  demanded  by  his  mania  assuming  the  form  of 
phren/A',  but  it  is  universally  concluded  at  jiresent,  that  his¬ 
torical  ])roof  is  entirely  wanting,  of  Tasso’s  having  been 
immured  in  the  cell  usually  shown  as  the  one  he  occupied. 
When  Cardinal  (lonzaga  visited  him,  in  the  y^ear  15S0,  the  poet 
occupied  a  large  and  handsome  apartment,  was  at  no  loss  for 
money,  ri'ceivcd  visitors  with(»ut  limitation,  attended  religious 
services  at  will,  and  occasionally  left  for  days  together  on  visits 
to  persons  of  respectability.  That  his  durance,  in  fact,  how¬ 
ever  irksome  to  his  spirit,  was  not  rigorous,  may’  Ix'  infernd 
from  his  twice  making  his  escape  from  Ferrara,  and  as  regu¬ 
larly’  coming  back,  while  even  after  his  final  release,  he  never 
gave  up  the  idea  of  spending  his  last  day  s  there.  II is  lady-love 
could  not  form  the  charm  of  the  place,  for  she  had  died  long 
before,  in  15S1,  while  he  was  still  contined.  From  all  that  wo 


can  gather  of  a  conlessedly’  obscure  point  of  literary  history, 
we  must  conclude  the  symptoms  of  Tasso’s  aberration  of  mind 
80  decided  in  their  diagnosis,  as  to  justity  any  practitioner  of 
nuxlicine  in  consigning  him  to  bedlam ;  but,  as  all  his  biogra¬ 
phers  declare,  and  as  Tasso  himself  owns,  there  was  a  ])olitical 
as  well  as  a  medical  cause  for  his  continement,  the  subject  for 
our  consideration  is  not  the  positive  cruelty  of  Alfonso,  or  the 
absolute  innocence  of  Tasso,  but  did  the  duke  e\C(‘ed  the  fair 


measure  of  punishment  for  the  poet’s  faults,  and  was  the  coii- 
tinement  unreasonably  strict,  taking  all  the  features  of  the 
poet’s  malady  into  account.  Without  giving  expression  to  an 
elalxirate  judgment  upon  data  which  are  confessedly  defective, 
it  must  suffice  to  say  for  ourselves,  judging  from  the  patent 
circumstances  of  the  case,  that  we  cannot  possibly’  adopt  the 
wholesale  denunciation  of  the  duke,  w’hich  is  current  among  the 
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poct-tribcs,  and  which  appears  in  the  most  recent  life  of  Tasso, 
by  Mr.  Milman. 

llaviii"  been  thus  frank  in  tlie  expression  of  our  opinions  on 
u  case  confessedly  obscure,  some  reader  may  be  disposed  to  ask, 
have  we  not  dealt  rather  hardly  with  Tasso,  and  do  not  the  errors 
of  men  of  genius  claim  an  indul;:;eiit  judj’^nient  at  our  hands 
To  whicli  our  instant  reply  is — No  ;  for  we  are  acquainted  with 
no  principle  of  equity  or  morality  whicli  can  exempt  a  man  of 
genius  from  condemnation,  if  his  conduct  be  criminal.  Even  if 
a  man’s  genius  do  not  keep  him  from  vice,  it  may,  with 
the  utmost  safety  be  alhrmcd,  that  genius  of  itself  never  leads 
to  vice,  so  that  the  blame  of  faulty  behaviour  ought  not  to  be 
laid  to  the  account  of  the  gifts.  Jhit  we  are  bold  enough  to 
8uy  further,  that  those  gifts  Inive  a  conservative  (|uality — they 
arc  the  salt  of  the  mind — tliat  it  is  the  nature  of  <reuius  to 
spiritualize  and  raise  above  the  dominion  of  sense,  so  that  if  a 
gifted  person  yield  to  his  passions  and  debase  his  soul,  it  is  in 
the  presence  of  stronger  inducements  to  virtue  than  ordinary 
mortals  possess.  A  bad  man  is  a  bad  man,  whether  he  be  a 
poet,  historian,  or  philosopher,  just  as  much  so,  as  if  he  were  a 
soldier,  courtier,  or  tradesman  :  nay,  the  worse,  as  his  examjile 
will  have  a  wider  influence,  (leiiius  liv(‘s  through  all  time,  and 
rules  over  an  empire,  to  which  that  of  the  Cicsars  is  a  speck. 
Aristotle  wiehh‘d  the  imperial  scejitre  over  the  minds  of  men, 
by  right  of  his  genius,  two  thousand  years  after  the  (!on(|ueror 
of  Macedon  was  laid  in  his  forgotten  grave.  And  Homer  lives, 
while  the  nation  whose  exploits  he  celebrated,  and  the  city 
whose  capture  he  sung,  are  hopelessly  dead.  Thus  the  gift  of 
genius  is  a  fearful  ])ossession,  involving  heaviest  responsibility. 
To  pervert  that  gift  to  the  ])rodu(;tion  of  works  which  shall 
perpetuate  evil  among  ])Osterity, — a  poisoned  fountain,  pouring 
out  pestiferous  streams,  is  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye;  and  to  seek 
shelter  for  such  criminality,  under  the  broad  shield  of  the  par¬ 
donable  impulses  of  genius,  is  a  most  unavailing  plea.  Common 
sense  and  social  morality,  not  to  say  the  religion  of  the  (Jospel, 
utterly  condemn  both  the  sin  and  its  excuse.  The  compositions 
of  Tasso  are,  for  the  most  part,  uuexc'.eptionable — pure  in 
morality  as  elevated  in  taste — but  his  conduct  is  open  to  censure 
on  two  or  three  other  counts.  On  these,  however,  we  iu‘ed  not  fur¬ 
ther  dwell,  deeming  it  enough  thatweliave  delivered  our  verdict 
on  them,  and  have  thus  and  for  ever  washed  our  hands  clean  of 
participation  in  the  faulty  and  dangcu’ous  maxim, — that  any 
eiidownients,  even  those  of  the  highest  order,  can  be  a  sufiicient 
apology  for  sin. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  find  support  for  this  view  in  a 
quarter  where  we  might  scarcely  expect  it,  a  caterer  of  our 
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lip^hter  litoraturo;  but  this  distiii^uisliod  oxamplo  ])roves,  nlon^ 
with  other  equally  hap])V  living  instances,  that  great  genius  m:iv 
be  combined  with  a  strict  observance  of  the  moralities  and  pro- 
prieties  of  life.  Thackeray,  the  able  fictionist  of  “  Vanity  Fair,” 
wrote  a  few  years  back  a  letter  to  t\\o  Monuiuj  Chroiiich  /wx  reply 
to  some  carping  criticism  on  his  representations  of  authors  in 
his  works,  with  an  outspoken  honesty,  which  is  worth  cart¬ 
loads  of  a  puling  sentimentality:  ‘‘That  I  have  a  prcjiidico,” 
says  this  celebrated  author,  “against  running  into  debt,  and 
drunkenness,  aiid  a  disorderly  life,  and  against  quackery  and 
falsehood  in  my  profession,  I  own  .  .  .  but  I  am  not 

aware  of  any  malice  in  describing  [the  weaknesses  of  authors], 
or  of  doing  any  wrong  in  exposing,  tlieir  vices.  Have 
these  never  existed  amongst  literary  men?  Have  their 
talents  never  been  urged  as  a  ])lea  for  improvidence,  and 
their  vi'ry  faults  adduced  as  a  consequence  of  their  genius? 
The  only  moral  that  I,  as  a  writer,  wished  to  hint,  vras, — that  it 


was  the  duty  of  a  literary  man,  as  well  as  ajiy  other,  to  ])ractisc 
n'gularity  and  sobriety,  to  love  his  taniily  and  j)ay  his  trades¬ 
men.’’  it  is  supertluous  to  avow  our  belief  that  this  paragraph 
is  as  honoinahle  to  our  novelist  as  any  which  he  ever  wrote. 

Tasso  remained  a  prisoner  full  seven  years,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  pt'riod  obtained  his  release,  in  July,  loSd.  His  restoration 
to  liberty  was  obtained  by  tlie  intercession  of  \dnceuzo  (ion- 
zaga,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  whom  he  accom])anied  to  his 
father's  c  >urt.  There  the  poet’s  reception  was  a  triumph,  and 
grateful  to  his  new  ])alron,  he  dedicated  to  him  his  tragedy  of 
“Torrismondo,”  in  1  oS7.  In  the  same  year  he  visited  Rome,  and 
thence  went  to  Naples,  where  he  sought  to  recover  at  law  his 
forfidted  inheritance,  but  without  success.  He  gained  nothing 
by  his  suit  and  residence  in  that  enchanting  city,  except  that 
which  countervailed  the  want  of  cv’erything  besides, — a  true 
friend,  the  aceonqdished  ^lanso,  the  friend  of  Tasso,  the  friend 
of  Milton.  Hut  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  he  gained  in 
the  loss  of  his  law-suit  a  valuable  discipline  to  his  cluira(‘ter,  as 
ho  himself  says:  “to  make  a  man  perfect,  three  things  an* 
necessary,  a  love-suit,  an  enemy,  and  law-suit :  Comacchio  gave 
mo  tho  tirst,  Ferrara  the  second,  and  Naples  the  last.”  It  was 
well  that  he  could  be  tluis  jocular  on  the  subject  of  his  mishaps, 
for  poverty,  the  most  faithful  of  them  all,  still  clung  to  him 
with  the  tenacious  (dip  of  the  limpit  to  the  rock.  Hut  sorrow 
had  done  its  part  towards  the  renovation  of  his  character,  and 
the  corrtH'tion  of  his  views  of  human  life.  The  hollowness  of 


human  friendships,  and  the  vanity  of  earthly  hopes,  had  Ix'cn 
taught  him  not  in  vain  in  tho  school  of  adversity.  The  devout 
element  of  his  nature,  which  was  large,  there  became  nurtured 
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and  developed  imdor  the  very  circuinstaiiccs  which  hlio^hted  liis 
fortuiios  and  ruined  his  health.  'Flie  flower  of  piety  opened  to 
the  settino'  sun,  which  had  before  sealed  up  its  petals  and 
turned  away  from  the  Ixuiio^n  face  of  lieaven.  I»y  that  sinp^uhir 
provision  of  our  social  existence,  just  in  proportion  as  he  became 
careless  of  fame,  did  fame  court  his  accejdance,  and  charge 
herself  with  the  transmission  of  his  name  to  posterity.  1'he 
clironoloj^y  of  the  later  i)ortion  of  his  life  di'inonstrates  this. 
In  1588,  he  is  at  Naples.  In  InSb,  Tasso  is  invited  to  Florence 
by  the  Grand-Duke  Ferdinand  di  .Medici.  In  1 51)0,  we  meet 
him  at  Rome,  under  the  j)atrona<>e  of  his  Ibdiness.  In  1501, 
he  is  au^ain  at  Naples.  i\Iost  pressins^Iy  is  ho  invited  in  the 
following  year  to  the  Fternal  Gity,  by  (hnzio  Aldobrandini, 
nephew  of  the  Rope,  and  afterwards  e.ardimd.  llis  old  love, 
Naples,  is  his  place  of  abode  in  1504,  tlie  home  of  his  boyhood 
and  earliest  education,  the  fitting  asylum  now,  from  its  site  and 
clime  and  sky,  for  his  wasted  spirits  and  his  failing  strength. 
At  the  flattering  instance  of  his  empurpled  ])atron,  however,  he 
was  allured  next  year  from  Naples  to  Rome,  in  order  to  reercive 
the  crown  of  laureateshi])  in  the  Capitol,  by  permission  of  the 
reigning  Rontilf,  Clement  VIII.  lie  received  the  proposal  in 
the  best  spirit,  as  the  fulfilment  of  ('arlier  and  num^  ambitious 
wishes;  but  the  bloom  had  been  dashed  from  his  life,  and  his 
elation  was  moderate.  Five  years  before  he  Iia<l  exp('ct('d  and 
wished  for  the  ceremony,  as  witness  a  letter  to  (Ordinal  Gon- 
ziiga,  overlooked  by  previous  biogra])hers,  but  citial  by  lllack 
( Mol.  II.  p.  817).  Now,  liowTvcr,  he  w^as  contented  to  deserve  the 
honour,  and  did  not  unduly  appn'ciate  the  pageant.  Consenting 
in  the  laureate  to  follow^  Retrarch  and  a  few'  crowned  brothers, 
he  set  out  for  Rome.  Arrived  at  tlu'  gates  of  the  “  lone  mother 
of  dead  empires,”  he  was  n'ccdvcMl  by  an  imposing  eavalcad(^  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  conducted  with  great  ))omp 
to  the  Vatican,  where  an  apartment  was  assignc'd  him.  (\)tu- 
pliments  and  congratulations  poured  in  uj)on  the  bard  of  flu? 
“  Jerusahmi,” — verses  w'orth  little  and  purses  w’orth  much — tri¬ 
butes  to  his  genius.  But  they  were  flowers  uj)on  a  grav(‘,  a  kind 
of  f  riendly  delusion  practised  upon  a  dying  man.  4'he  summons 
from  heaven’s  chancery  had  gone  forth,  commanding  Tonpiato’s 
presence  ere  long  in  another  scene,  to  take  part  in  a  mon* 
august  pageant.  44ie  c<'recloth  of  the  tomb  was,  therefore, 
more  fitting  investiture  than  cither  laurelhd  garland  or  tri¬ 
umphal  robe.  And  Tasso  felt  tins.  'i\)  a  high-down  sonnet 
addressed  to  him  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  his  sliort  and  pathetic 
re])ly  was  the  line  of  Seneca :  Mutjnijka  verba  morn  prope  ad- 
nioia  exeat  if — ap])roaching  death  shrinks  from  the  use  of  show'v 
compliments.  V  arious  circumstances  interfered  with  the  poet  e 
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coronation ;  the  winter  season,  the  indisposition  of  his  patron, 
tho  observance  of  Lent,  and  ultimately  his  own  severe  illness. 
While  they  w’aitcd  for  the  pleasant  April  days  which  should 
uslier  in  the  anniversary  of  the  crowninp;  of  Petrareli,  death 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  bard,  and  after  an  illness  of  a  fortnight, 
Tasso  died  on  the  25th  of  Aj)ril,  15t)5,  with  the  words  upon  his 
lips:  In  manns  fuas^  Domine  ! — Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I  coni- 
iiiend  my  spirit!  The  splendours  destined  for  the  living  poet  were 
exce('d('d  in  the  lavish  inagnilieenee  of  his  sepulchral  honours. 
A  public  and  gorgeous  funeral  was  accorded  him.  Home, 
Italy,  the  world,  deplored  his  loss  as  the  extinction  of  the 
sun  of  poetry.  llis  body  was  interred  in  the  church  of 
Sant’  Onojdirio,  in  the  monastery  of  which  he  du'd,  a  siinjde  slab 
covering  the  })lace,  with  the  inscription:  “  Undeiixkahi  mk 
THE  ItONES  OF  ToKQFATO  TaSSO.’’ 

The  extracts  which  we  shall  furnish  from  Tasso’s  great  ])()em 
must  b('  few  and  brief.  We  cannot  make  up  our  mind  to  exclude 
these  altogc'ther,  the  more  so  as  we  have  undertaken  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  admirable  German  translation  named:  at  the  head  of 
this  article  to  our  readers.  The  action  of  the  “  Gierusah'mme” 
includes  a  period  of  only  forty  historical  days,  and  describes  the 
chief  event  which  marked  the  campaign  of  a.d.  10!)!), — the 
siege  and  capture  of  the  Holy  City.  The  poem  thus  belongs  to 
the  lirst  of  tho  Grusades,  a  series  of  enterprises  originating  in 
fanaticism,  conducted  by  temerity,  and  issuing  in  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  ruin.  These  mistaken  and  abortive  mcasuris  have 
nevertheless  furnished  us  with  a  tine  poennas  the  result  ;  but  the 
sunshine,  and  beautiful  relief,  and  dazzling  commendation,  and 
triumphant  aj)ology  of  the  enterprise  suj)plicd  by  Tasso's  versos, 
are  the  ])oet’s  art,  and  not  the  loathsome  reality.  Herein  we  recog¬ 
nize  Tonpiato’s  skill,  which  robs  a  repulsive  subject  of  much  of  its 
repulsiveness,  acting  like  moonlight  on  a  ruin,  which  softens 


“  Down  the  hoar  austerity 

(tf  rugged  desolation - 

Lt'aving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so. 

And  making  that  which  was  not.’* 

The  structure  of  the  poem  is  in  the  highest  degree  poetical, 
— marked  by  the  elevation  of  its  conceptions,  the  sustained 
grandeur  and  niiisie  of  its  style,  the  unity  of  its  plot,  and  the 
variety  of  its  (‘pisodes.  On  the  ground  of  enchaining  interest 
it  far  surpass(‘s  the  sonorous  old  Hellene,  and  his  tuneful  Latin 
echo,  Virgil.  In  reading  the  Iliad  we  must  confess,  after  wading 
through  one  of  the  fighting  books,  and  being  nauseated  with 
the  oftcn-recurriim  legend — 

o  O 

l\;oi  jx'iv 'ToveovTO  xetra  xoan^r,^ 

Thm  in  the  stalwart  strife  they  toiled  and  strove — 
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—WO  turn  with  exquisito  impatience  to  that  picture  of  domestic 
tendernestS,  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromaclic,  wherein  the 
words, — 

'll  6'  aoa  fuy  x?;w3V/ 

Aax^u&gi/  yiKdmca* 

She  laid  him  in  her  hosonds  fragrant  fold 
flith  tearful  smiles — 

prove  not  m(»re  musical  to  the  car  than  a  real  solace  to  tlie 
heart.  The  universal  sentiment  awakened  by  tliis  toucliing 
scone  is  palpable  proof  that  we  have  not  been  made  for  the  per¬ 
petual  clash  of  collision  and  fever  of  strife,  hut  forbt'tter  things, 
—love  and  brotherhood,  gentleness  and  peace.  ( )ur  poet  is  lull 
of  such  scenes,  having  availed  himself  to  a  miudi  greater  extent 
of  the  agency  of  women  in  the  action  of  his  ])oem,  than  any 
previous  or  contemtK)rary  author  of  the  e])op(‘e.  \Vitli  Tasso  it  is 
not  all  battle,  with  its  confused  noises,  savagery,  and  blood,  but 
frequent  strains  of  courtesy  and  f/enti/esscy  and  maidens  of  high 
degree  softening  by  their  intervention  the  madiu  ss  of  the  figlit. 
ttf  one  of  these  the  loveliness  is  thus  genially  described  (we 
<[iiote  from  old  Fairfax,  incomparably  tlie  best  English  trans¬ 
lator  of  the  Italian  poet),  and  shall  omit  the  original: — 

“  Yet  never  eye,  to  Cupid’s  service  vow’d 
Beheld  a  face  of  such  a  lovcdy  pride : 

A  tinsel  veil  her  amber  locks  did  shroud 

That  strove  to  cover  what  it  could  not  hide  ; 

The  g(  )lden  sun,  behind  a  silver  cloud, 

So  streaineth  out  his  beams  on  every  side: 

The  marble  goddess,  set  at  Cuido’s,  [Ciiidos]  naked 
JShe  seem’d,  were  she  uncloth’d,  or  that  awaked. 

“  The  gamesome  wind  among  her  tress('s  plays, 

And  eurleth  up  these  growing  riches  short; 

Her  spareful  eye  to  s])read  his  beams  d(*nays, 

But  kee|)s  his  shot  where  Cupid  ke(‘j)s  his  fort. 

The  Bose  and  Lily  on  her  cheek  assays 
To  paint  true  fairness  out  in  bravest  sort; 

Her  lips,  where  blooms  nought  but  the  single  Bose, 

Still  blush,  for  still  they  kiss,  but  still  they  dost*.” 

There  is  much  of  this  painting  of  pcTsonal  beauty  throughout 
the  poem,  and  in  these  delineations  Tasso  is  singularly  happy, 
— the  8ir  Thomas  Tjawrence  of  the  cpopcH*. 

We  shall  now  give  our  readers  the  means  of  judging  the 
ability  of  the  (ierman  translator,  reminding  them,  however, 
that  both  the  versions  which  we  present,  being  free  renderings 
into  another  tongue,  are  to  be  compared  with  the  original,  and 
not  with  each  other  : — 
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Uer  Schoiiheit  j;lanz  in  eincr  lioherii  Fcier 
Sah  Delos,  Cypern,  Arji;os  iiie  ziivor. 

Ihr  "oUliies  llaar  tlurch  diMi  weisson  Schleier 

I^ald  luir  liindurch,  bald  strablt  es  IVei  bervor  ; 

So.  waiin  der  lliminel  heitrer  wird  und  tVeier 
Hliiikt  bald  die  Sonne  dnreh  den  Wolkenflor; 

Bald,  dein  (lewblk  entwallt,  iin  Strablentranze 
"Briebt  sie  bervor  init  doppelt  bellern  glanze. 

Alit  neuen  Locken  sebiniiekt  der  Weste  Koseii 
Ibr  Ihiar,  das  sebon  Natur  in  Locben  llicbt. 

In  sieb  gewandt  den  Bliek,  den  anspnieblosen, 

Zeigt  sie  d(*r  Lieb,  iind  eigne  Scbiitze  nicbt. 

Sant’t  inisebet  sieb  di(*  Farbe  zartiT  Koseii 
Zuin  Eltenbein  aiit’  ibrein  Angt'siebt, 

Indess,  vein  sussen  baueb  der  Lieb  nintaelielt, 

Die  lios,  allein  auf  ilirein  miinde  liiebelt.” 

Oiir  H'aders  will  reineniber  the  third  stanza  in  the  Iburlb 
canto,  wliich  is  so  justly  quoted  as  a  sanqde  of  tones  which  echo 
the  sense  : — 

‘‘  Fbiama  gli  abitator  dell’  ombre  eterne— - 
II  raueo  suon  della  Tart  area  troinba  ; 

'rrtMuan  lo  spaziose  atre  eaverne, 

K  faer  eieeo  a  (juel  romor  rimbomba ; 

Nt‘  si  stridendo  inai  dalle  superne 
Begione  del  eielo  il  folgor  pioinba, 

N(*  si  seossa  giammai  treina  la  terra 
(^uando  i  vapori  in  sen  gravida  serra.” 

FAIRFAX. 

“Tbe  dreary  truinju't  blew  a  dreadful  bhist. 

And  rumbbul  tbrougb  t!\e  lands  and  kingdoms  under, — 
Tbrougb  wasteness  wide  it  roar’d,  and  hollows  vast. 

And  bird  tlu'  deep  with  horror,  fear,  and  wonder  ; 

Xt)t  half  so  dreadful  noise  tbe  ttmqx'sts  cast 

'Pbat  fall  from  skies  with  storms  of  bail  and  thunder  ; 

Nor  half  so  loud  tbe  whistling  winds  do  sing 
Broke  from  tbe  eastern  prisons  of  their  king.” 

This,  it  must  1h‘  owned,  is  a  fair  imitation,  and  a  very  spirited 
and  sueeesstul  eilbrt  on  the  part  of  the  English  verseman. 
miss  the  sonorous  double  rhyme  at  the  end  of  the  second 
lines  in 


GRIES. 

“  Es  rutt  dem  grausen  Volk  urnagbF  ger  kliifte 
Dei  bbllischen  posaune  beis’rer  Ton. 

Jiir  zittern  rings  die  weiten  sebwartzen  CJriifte, 
Dcs  Cheus  naebt  riickballt  ibr  raubes  Drou. 
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So  schincttert  nie  cier  Blitzstrahl  tliirch  die  Liifte 
llerab  Jiuehs  lidclister  himnielivgion ; 

So  bebt  die  Erde  nie  mit  wilden  atosse 

:inn  sie  die  Diinste  pi  east  nie  aeh\viini];ern  Sehoosae.” 

Our  citations  must  close  with  that  beautiful  stanza,  wliicli 
describes  the  first  sight  of  Jerusalem  by  the  (hnisaders : — 

TASSO. 

Ali  ha  eiascuno  al  core,  et  ali  al  piede : 

TSc  del  suo  ratio  aiular  perd  a’  accorge. 

Ma,  (juando  il  sol  gli  aridi  eainpi  liede 
Con  raggi  asaai  ferventi,  e  in  altro  sorge ; 

Eeco  apparir  (lierusalein  ai  vede : 

Eeeo  adilitar  (lierusalein  ai  acorge; 

Keco  da  niille  voci  iniitaineiite 
(lierusalcnnno  salutar  ai  sente.” 

Fairfax  is  spirited,  but  the  tautology  of  the  sixtli  line  en¬ 
feebles  the  strain  : 

“  Featlier’d  their  thoughts,  their  feet  in  wings  were  dight, 
Swiftly  they  inarchM,  yet  were  not  tir’d  then'by  ; 

For  willing  minds  make  heaviest  burdens  light : 

But  wlien  the  gliding  sun  was  im muted  high, 

Jerusaelm,  behold!  appear’d  in  sight — 

Jerusalem  they  view,  they  see,  they  spy; 

Jerusalem  witli  merry  noise  they  greet. 

With  joyful  shouts  and  acclamations  sweet.” 

GIllKS. 

“  Ein  jedtT  triigt  an  hertz  und  Fiissen  Fliigel 

Fud  fiihlt  (loch  nicht,  wie  rasch  er  fortgerannt. 

Doch  hdher  scliwingt  die  Sonnt'  nun  den  Ziigol 
Und  spaltet,  heissern  Strahls,  das  diirn'  Land : 

Da  Sieh!  Jerusalem  !  Dort  Zion’s  hiigel ! 

Da  Sieh  !  JerusaliMn  zeigt  jed(‘  hand  ; 

Da  Sieh  !  es  rufen  Tausend  nun  und  Tausend : 

Jerusalem  !  in  frohern  (llru^s  erbraustmd  !” 

Voltaire,  who,  as  himself  the  author  of  a  lieroic  jioein,  may 
l>e  allowed  to  possess  some  cpialiiieations  for  eomptdent  eritieisin, 
thus  delivers  his  judgment  on  the  ‘^Jerusalem  Delivered,’ — a 
verdict  in  which  we  ourselvt's  eoncui’.  e  think  it  very 
creditable  to  the  candour  of  the  author  ol  the  “llenriade:’ 
“The  subject  of  the  ‘  Jerustilem  ’  is  the  most  noble  that  can 
l>e  conceived.  Tasso  has  treated  it  with  all  the  dignity  of  which 
it  is  worthy :  nor  is  this  lolty  work  h*ss  interesting  than  it  is 
sublime.  ‘Tlie  action  is  well-conducted,  the  incidents  in 
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rcadc’i*  from  the  tumults  of  war  to  the  sweet  solitudes  ot‘  love; 
and  from  seemes  of  exquisite  bliss  he  again  eoiiduets  him  to  the 
field  of  battle.  The  sensibility  which  he  at  first  awakens  is 
gradually  iiugmenti’d ;  he  rises  insensibly  above  himself,  as  lu' 
proei'eds  from  hook  to  hook.  His  style  is  almost  always  elear 
and  (‘legant ;  and  when  his  subject  re(piires  elevation,  it  is 
astonishing  to  perceive  how  he  impresses  a  new  character  on  the 
softness  of  the  Italian  language;  how  he  sublimes  it  into 
majesty,  and  compresses  it  into  strength.’’ 


Art.  n. —  The  ('hincse  and  their  liehedlions  vleircd  in  connexion  with 
their  Xational  Philosophy^  Kthies,  Leyislation^  and  jid/ninistni- 
tion  ;  with  an  Essay  on  Civilization,  lly  T.  T.  Aleadows.  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co. 


M.  JoruniT.K,  in  his  ])leasant  treatise  “  Tat  Ih’sciculture  ”  remarks, 
that  whenever  a  modern  discovery  is  announced,  some  pedant  is 
sure  to  say,  “this  is  no  discovery  at  all;  it  was  known  ages 
ago  in  China  !  ”  Xeverthidess,  as  AT.  Jourdier  adds,  much  that 
is  claimed  for  the  Chinese  beloims  to  them  no  mon'  than  it 
belongs  to  the*  llahylonians.  V(dtaire  set  the  exam])le  ;  hut  we 
susp(‘ct  that  Voltaire  is  misunderstood  by  those  who  imagine 
that  he  had  actually  found  his  ideal  of  government  in  Asia. 
To  prais(‘  the  I  hist  was  to  disparage  the  AVest,  and  it  w;is  as 
easy  to  say  (diina  as  T'topia ;  but  the  panegyric  has  hi'cn 
seriously  accepted,  and  we  are  continually  importuned  to  admire 
the  harmoniously  graduatc'd  laws,  the  ancient  arts,  the  j)atriarchal 
virtues,  the  philosophic  subtleties,  of  this  curious  nation.  The 
(’hinese  are  styled  the  Dutchmen  of  the  East,  to  typify  their 
regularity  and  cleanliness, — in  which  they  are  far  inferior  to 
the  people  of  Japan  ;  the  Egyptians  of  tlie  h]ast,  to  typify  the 
unity  of  their  laws  and  manners,  and  the  mystery  of  their  creeds, 
whereas  they  prese  nt  as  many  local  differences  as  other  settled 
rae*es,  anel  have  im  beliefs  cxe’ept  those  e)f  a  shallow  materiality. 
Their  a])pree  iation  of  women  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  the 
Turk,- -far  helejw  that  of  the  Tvujput.  iMfteen  changes  of 
dynasty  within  1,300  years,  and  a  cennplex  series  of  internal 
eonvulsions,  illustrate  thedr  immobility.  Wt  it  has  been  the 
habit  of  Europe  te)  eidogize  the  vast  and  symmetrical  ])rope)rtions 
of  this  empire  of  lacquer,  te^a,  and  silk,  exactly  as  it  was  the 
custom  to  affiliate  to  Confucius  whole  libraries  of  philosophy 
which  might  as  well  have  iH'on  affiliatcMl  to  Zoi’oaster.  Jho 
criticisms  of  Julien  and  llemusat  have  dissipated  6f)me  of  the 
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illusions ;  but  Mr.  Meadows,  writing  in  no  fear  of  those  distin¬ 
guished  Sinologists,  undertakes  to  kindle  tlu'  light  of  the  last 
century,  and  to  present  a  rc'stored  picture  of  (liina,  bright 
with  Voltairian  varnish.  Little  is  implied  in  his  favour  by  the 
circumstance  that  after  two  centuries  of  (‘oniinercial  intercourse,, 
our  popular  ideas  of  the  Chinese  arc'  in  general  so  fallacious.. 
Mr.  Meadows,  though  he  assumes  himself  to  be  propounding  a. 
theory,  is  only  endeavouring  to  gild  a  common  error,  whicli, 
however,  we  must  allow,  is  magnified  by  his  trc'atnu'nf,  and 
distorted  into  an  eccentricity.  Not  that  his  knowledge  is  defi¬ 
cient.  lie  has  travelled  much,  and  studied  much,  ibit  he  is 
chained  to  an  immovable  centre,  a  prc'determinc'd  |)oint  of  view, 
so  that  even  wlien  disposed  to  concede,  he  makes  his  coiu'cssions 
valueless  by  prefaces  and  supjdc'inents  of  mystification.  This  is 
the  moral  failing  of  his  book.  Its  ])ractical  fault  is  cme  of  con¬ 
struction.  The  author  has  many  idc'as,  on  many  subj(‘cts,  and 
has  made  this  volume  the  channel  for  them  all.  'rinis  it  hap¬ 
pens  tliat,  before  entering  the  dominions  of  the  Teen  Tsze,  we 
are  detaiiu'd  by  an  amplification  of  organic  ])rop()sals  for  the 
improvement  of  the  (hvil  S('rvic(' ;  and  that,  after  (putting  the 
Manchoos,  we  are  deluded  into  a  labyrinthiiu'  argument  on 
aversion  to  pain,  nutritional  a])])etit(*,  political  economy,  and 
the  other  collaterals  of  “  An  Ivssay  on  (hvilization.” 

We  must,  however,  respect  our  limits,  though  ^Ir.  Meadows 
has  not  respectc'd  his.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  China  ?  An 
emj)ire  which  unites  under  one  ])olitical  system  five  gri'at  rc'gions 
of  the  earth  :  Manchooria,  tlie  honu'  of  a  half-nomadic  races  which 
has  give'll  a  dynasty  to  the  empire';  Mongolia,  inhabited  by 
wanderers  and  dwellers  in  tents;  Turke'stan,  thinly  pe)pulated 
by  a  settle  d  ^lediammedan  nation,  and  containing  the  two  famous 
cities  of  ( ^ishgar  and  Yarkand  ;  Thibe't,  the  centre  of  Tjamaistie* 
Buddhism  ;  and  China  ITope'r  with  thre'e  hundre'd  and  sixty 
millions  of  inhabitants;  a  solid  mass  of  te'rritory  eightceyi  time's 
as  large  as  (Ireat  Britain  ;  with  a  varied  surface,  and  considerable 
varieties  of  population.  Its  eighte'eii  provinces,  diyide'd,  on  the 
average,  into  eighty  districts  e'ae*h,  have  se'pa rate'  e*apitals  capa 
of  standing  a  siege,  and  arc  governed  by  eiflicials  e'epiivaleiit 
viceroys,  who  are  directly  res])onsible  to  the  em})eror. 

The  eni])eror  is  responsible  to  no  one.  He  is  Uie  Son  of 
Heaven.  His  authority  is  unlimited,  “('xc(!pt  by  divine  prin¬ 
ciple,”  wliich  amounts  to  an  admission  that  it  is  not  limited  at 
all;  the  onlv  derogation  from  his  prerogativei  be'ing  tliat  it  is 
not  hereditary.  Thus,  the  tlu'ory  of  the  empire  is,  tliat  the  be'st 
and  wisest  man,  whatev'cr  his  birth,  shall  be^  empeior;  the^ 
practice  be'ing  that  the  re'igning  inoiiurch  selects  his  ablest  or 
favouiite  son.  Mr.  Meaelows  belie've's  the  plan  to  ha^e  been 
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very  successful.  Kaiijx-lio,  tlio  second  of  the  imperial  line,  ruled 
for  sixlv-one  years.  Keen-linig,  the  fourth,  ruled  for  sixty-one 
years  also,  when  he  ahclieated,  “  to  avoid  surpassing  his  graiul- 
fatlier.”  Considering  that  Oeorge  III.  encumhered  for 
sixtv  vears  the  llritish  throne,  tlie  argument  of  duration  goes 
for  nothing.  A  similar  restriction  is  supposed  to  guard  tlu’ 
jmrity  of  oifieial  appointments  in  Cliina  ;  while  the  general 
balance  of  govemnnuit  is  ])res(*rved,  suggests  ^Ir.  Meadows,  by 
the  right  of  election  V(‘sted  in  the  jieople.  Xow,  this  proposition 
is  an  examjde  of  the  logical  deh'ct  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
nearly  all  his  n'asoning.  Jle  says: — 


“  ]h‘hc11ion  is  in 
constitutional  means 
and  administration.’’ 


China  tin'  old,  often-exercisi'd,  legitimate,  and 
of  stopping  arhilraiy  and  vicious  legislation 


It  is  not  a  constitutional  method,  he(‘ausc  it  is  ])roliihitcd  hy 
llu'  Ictti'r  and  spirit  of  the  law;  and  when  nnsueccsstul,  is 
punislu'd  witli  n])palling  sc'verity.  The  (yliinese  cannot  frame 
tlu'ir  own  laws,  impose  their  own  taxes,  stop  the  sup]dics,  or  in 
any  way  remonstrate  with  tluir  governors,  or  comment  upon 
their  acts.  Therefore,  wlien  their  powers  of  snilering  have  Im'Cti 
straiiual  to  excess,  they  rehel ;  if  victoriously,  tho  goverimieiit 
assents  to  what  it  cannot  avenge;  if  otherwise,  executions  take 
place,  which  are  only  comparable  in  their  atrodity  to  the  (diinax 
of  all  harharitv  in  Western  Africa.  "J'aking  into  account  tlu' 
moral  life  of  a  nation,  we  submit,  that  a  state  which  (‘onlains  no 
other  satognard  against  misgovernment  than  insurrection,  (*aii- 
not  h('  civilized.  have  no  other  cluck  uj)on  ])nl)lie  injustice 
than  rebellion  is  ('quivalent  to  having  no  other  cheek  u])on 
private  ^njustiet'  than  the  llrahminieal  devie('  of  suicide,  thren- 
teiK'd  of  ace()m})lish(‘d  — an  art  also  ])ractis('(l  in  (^hina.  In  the 
first  place,  insnrn'ction  is  the  last  resort,  and  is  only  ])rovoked 
hv  intense  and  injudicious  tvrannv.  Mon'over,  that  maehinerv 
must  he  essentially  (h'lective,  which  cannot  he  regulated,  exeej't 
at  the  risk  of  being  hrokf'U  to  pitccs.  If  it  he  (‘oneeded,  as  Mr. 
Meadows  (*oneedes  it,  that  of  all  nations  that  have  attained  a 
certain  point  of  culture,  the  Chinese  are  “the  least  revolutioiiarv 
ind  the  most  reln'llioiis,”  it  follows,  that  their  political  system 
has  hei'ii  kept  up  at  the  cost  of  a  perpetual  drain  of  liuman  lite, 
while,  with  this  activity,  tlu'V  are  nnprogressive,  and  never  aim 
at  new  and  higher  forms  of  polity.”  The  facts  may  ho  so,  hut 
they  are  not  proofs  of  civilizati<m. 

In  spite  of  this  violent  conservative  process,  which  Mr.  !M en¬ 
dows  terms  constitutional,  tlie  political  condition  of  China  has 
Ix'cn  deteriorating  for  many  years.  Searching  nowhere  heyond 
his  own  admissions,  do  we  not  find  that  before  the  outbreak  ot 
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the  present  eivil  war,  every  speeies  of  eoiTU])tion  liad  erept  into 
the  state  ;  tliat  <^overninent  ofHces  were  systeinatieally  j)urehase(l ; 
that  miserable  loeal  tyrannies  had  been  established;  tliat  the  nation 
lost  its  patriotism,  and  the  army  its  courajj^e ;  that  the  imperial 
treasury  was  bankrupt ;  that  misery  had  ij^one  so  far  as  to  remhu* 
rebellion  a  welcome  change  from  the  anarchy  and  ho])eh'ssness 
that  prevailed  Respecting  this  great  n'volt,  there  has  been 
much  popular  discussion.  The  subject  is,  however,  elucidated  by 
Mr.  Meadows,  in  several  elaborate  chaptcTs,  to  which  we  nder 
the  reader  desirous  of  penetrating  the  intricacies  of  the  (juestion. 
AVe  prefer  to  touch  on  some  points  connected  with  tlu'  less 
disturbed  topics  of  Chiiu'se  national  history — the  ])hiloso])hy  of 
Confucius,  and  its  traces  in  the  existing  as])eets  of  (’hiiu'se 
society.  The  secret  of  this  philosojdiy  consists  in  itstotallv  irre¬ 
ligious,  unspiritual,  material  character.  And,  jiieliminarily,  we 
must  notice  a  slight  confusion  in  Mr.  ^leadnws’s  abstract,  lie 
notes  the  birth  of  Confucius,  n.(\  50 1,  mid  the  foundation  of 
Taouism  in  the  same  century  ;  yet  adds,  that  (kinlucianism 
existed  in  China  “long  befon* ’’  Taouism;  that,  however,  is  an 
iiulilferent  discrepancy,  probably  casual.  It  is  to  b('  remarked 
that,  though  Taouist,  Huddhist,  and  even  Mohamnu'dan  redigious 
editiees  exist,  in  considerable  numbers  in  (.'hina,  tluT  an'iiuTcly 
tolerated  or  ignored  by  the  state.  The  orthodox  Chiiu'se,  thei’e- 
fore,  are  not  even  Ihigans,  but  (^mfucianists.  Aow,  what  is 
Contucianism  ?  Does  it  reveal  a  glim])se  of  immortality  ^  Is 
it  not  a  mere  theory  of  mc'tajdiysical  dynamics  y  What  in 
korph3’rv’s  Cave  of  the  Nymphs,  in  the  CJreek  fahh'of  Atvs  and 
(Vhele,  in  the  Hermetic  crivd,  in  the  Zoroastean  oracles,  (‘ven 
in  Spinoza,  is  so  hard  and  mechanical  as  this  scheme  comjiosid 
of  ultiniates,  pulsations,  passiv(‘isms,  and  ]M)<itiv(‘and  negative 
essences,  invented  bv  Confucius  and  his  follo\v('rs  to  atone  for 
their  incapacity  to  n'cognize  the  pri'sence  of  tlu'  1  )ivim‘  AVhat 
is  this  broken  genealogv  of  nature — leaving  largi'  gaj)‘<of  oliscu- 
ritv — which  terminates  in  a  grand  coagulation  ol*  the  Mxtreine, 
the  Essential,  and  the  Elementarv,  producing  the  masculine  and 
feminine  power,  intellectual  (‘onsciousness,  (n  il  and  virtu(‘,  and 
China?  Mr.  Meadows,  professing  to  comjiri'hend  the  orthodoxv 
of  the  Cdiinese  more  clearlv  than  the  Chim'se  tluanselvc's,  helps 
himself  out  of  a  difHcultv,  hv“  venturing  to  differ  Irom  the 
Chinese  ortliodox  interpretations  of  tlie  writini^s  which  existi'd 
previous  to  the  time  of  (\)nfucius  ’’  M  hat,  how(‘v<'r,  is  the  ('fleet 
of  tliis  correction  ?  To  demonstrate  that  th('  idiilosojdu'  of  the 
East  differed  from  the  speculations  of  Confucius,  who,  in  a  spirit 
of  “  honestv  and  candour,’’  according  to  Mr.  M('adows,  “  refus(Hl 
to  speak  of  the  su])ernatural  world,  on  the  ground  that  he  knew 
nothinsr  of  it.”  Rut  his  modesty  allowed  him  to  fix  “  the  grand 
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extreme/'  an  ab>«.)lutely  immaterial  entity,  yet  without  intelli¬ 
gence,  and,  therefore,  without  will, — a  p<.)\ver  of  ueies^itv,  causa¬ 
tive.  lliis  was  not  an  evidence  of  intelltK-tual  humility,  nor  was 
it  an  evidence  of  candour.  Confucius  professtnl  to  teach  onlv 
wbat  existed  in  previous  sacred  books;  to  obliterate  fr^in  hi> 
system  the  siirns  of  ancient  belief  in  a  Cio<i,  a  siuirle.  sup  reme, 
htavenly  ruler,  to  lx  feared,  obeyed,  and  adoi\^l  by  men.  As  i: 
is,  we  can  s^^arcely  jxrceive  a  distinction,  amounting  tosujx- 
rioritv,  lx  twi-tui  the  **  Ciod,  that  is  to  Siiv,  a  substance."  of 


Spinoza,  and  the  “  immaterial  entity,  without  intelliirence  or 
^^'ill,’'  of  (  onfucias.  Spinoza  was  the  less  material  of  the  two. 
This  cn  <xl  has  for  twenty  c‘enturie<  tux^rateil  upm  the  moral 


life  of  China,  in  onjiinctiiui  with  thrtv  fundamental  U'lief>, 
thus  stattd  bv  Mr.  Meiuiows,  in  his  verv  interesting  <uiumarv:— 


**  The  first  is.  that  a  fundamental  unity  underlies  the  multiniae  of 
j.henoinen.al  variety;  the  s<*oond.  that  in  the  midst  of  all  chaicje. 
there  is  an  eternal,  harmonious  order  :  the  third,  that  man  is  en¬ 
dowed  at  his  birth  with  a  natun'  that  is  {xrftcily  uood." 


lilt*  etiect  of  these  idtas  would  not  Ix'  the  s;ime  evcrvwhtn\ 


It  would  not  have  Kvii  the  same  in  Kgypt  as  in  India;  in  India 
as  in  Japan.  In  ('hina,  the  etiect  has  Ixxui  to  suggi'st  a  six'iul  n  - 
pro<Iuction  of  this  unite — this  onler,  changeless  amiilchangi'.  Ac- 


conlinglv,  our  laun‘ate's  vearning  ft>r  a  “single  man  with  heart, 
head,  hand,”  is  fultilled  in  thi<  half-barbaric  realm  in  as  much 


perfiH'tiiUi  as  under  the  XajHjleunic  cotle :  and  that  concctitration 
of  jxdicy  ft»r  which  a  princely  orator  has  sighed,  and  an  <  Oxford 
historian  argued,  is  there  the  ultimate  })rincij)le  of  Icgidalioii. 
It  would  Ik‘  a  mistake,  however,  to  consider  this  as  an  unique 
development  of  the  imperial  idea.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  abs**- 
lutism.  It  was  assertinl  by  Henry  VI II.,  and  dofciultd  by 
Salmusius.  It  was  the  guiding  thought  of  the  llourlHuis  and 
tht»  Moguls.  It  is  the  essence  of  Kussiaii  politics,  and  was  the 
day-dream  of  tlu‘  Georgi  s.  ( 'iviliztHl  races  have  suppivsstHl  it,  but 
in  China  it  shapes  your  house,  colours  your  dress,  numbers  your 
buttons,  paints  your  cuihu.  Tliere,  the  notion  of  a  universal 
harmony  acts  as  an  obstruction  to  reform.  ^Ir.  5Icadt>ws 
adduces,  in  vague  relation  to  this  topic,  the  early  use  of  print¬ 
ing,  gunix)wder,  and  the  mariner's  compass,  by  the  (diiiieso. 
Hut  what  is  the  secret  which  has  pctriiitd  them  tor  a  thuusiuul 
vearsy  Hew  have  thev  profited  bv  their  inventions  How 
have  thi  y  improvt  d  even  their  mechanical  arts  'f 

A  giKKl  deal  of  emphasis  is  laid  ujK>n  the  “  moral  force 
foundation  of  the  Chinese  system  of  govt-rnment.  This  re¬ 
minds  U8  of  the  boy,  who  said  he  could  live  on  self-n  speet — 
and  mutton.  The  i'hiuese  are  governed  by  moral  force — and 
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the  KimbcK^.  Nc> where  are  the  iutlietioiis  c>t'  the  law  iuc)rc‘ 
mercnless  and  brutal, — nowhere'  is  a  eapital  excvutiou  such  a  si^ht 
of  horrc>r.  Slavery,  indviraiuy  or  eoneubiua^\  the  cvnseijueiit 
barter  ot  wcunen,  and  their  degradcHl  eonditiou  as  wivc's,  tlie 
prtvaleiiee  ot  intantieiile,  and  the  existence  of  the  institution  c>f 
caste,  though  in  a  uuKiitied  fonn,  c*oustitute  other  asi^nn'ts  c>f 
(^hiiies<'  SiK*iety.  Mr.  Meadc)ws  denies  tlie  existence  ot  i‘aste; 
but  his  denial  amounts  tc)  no  more  than  an  cHpuwvation.  1>  it 
true  or  talse  that  the  son<  c^f  Kirlvrs,  actors,  and  cuhers,  atv  di>- 
qualiticnl  from  eonuxtin^  for  the  othces  aiul  di^rnities  of  the 
state?  If  this  be'  true — and  it  is  not  questioiuxl — what  matters 
it  that  caste  in  C'hina  is  not  exactly  what  caste  was  in  ancient 
EirvT>t,  or  is  in  nuHleru  liulia?  Mc>rcH>veiMlcH's  not  the  iKiivutal 
system  of  tlie  rhiiuse  confer  on  |Kirents  the  j>o\ver  of  lifi'  and 
death  i»ver  their  children  :  and  is  not  Mr.  Mt'adow-i  conqvlhHl 
to  rank  amon^  barKiriziuir  inriueuce':,  the  virtual  |Hnvor  of  lift* 
and  dc'ath  jx>ssessed  by  the  hu^baiul  tn'er  hi<  wife?  Are  Tu»t 
fathers  privilej^td  to  sell  their  chihlren.  and  tU>  they  not  fre- 
quentlvsell  them  — the  ijirls  to  doirradatit>n.  the  Ik>vs  to  slavery? 
Ihere  are  exceptu>nal  |x>ints ;  but  they  are  exceptitins  that 
tower  above  the  level  of  i>rtlinary  manners,  aiul  constitute,  a> 
lomr  as  they  suryive,  the  cliaracteristic  features  of  iKirKirism. 

We  luive  not  applietl  ourselves  to  the  task  t>f  ilisjKira^in^^, 
witliout  qualiticatioii,  the  manners  of  ('hina,  or  tlie  contents  of 
Mr.  Meadow<’s  lHx>k.  Hut  ^Ir.  Meadows  lias  challenged  criticism 
by  his  exaiTirerated  prai<e  i»f  China,  and  ot'  hinist*lf.  lie  Ix- 
lieves  himself  tt>  lx*  the  tlrst  and  i>nly  interpreter  of  the  (\»ii- 
fuciaii  pliilosoj'hv ;  and  haviiii;  ex|H>uiuK\l  it,  thinks  he  must 
ilefeiul,  even  at  tlie  cost  of  much  ihx*t final  di>sertation,  all  its 
moral  results. 

We  may  now  illustrate,  frv>ni  tlie  nu>re  oriy:iual  parts  of  this 
volume,  the  practical  exjx‘rit*nce  enjoyid  by  Mr.  Mt'adiovs. 
When  the  insurrection  was  rising  in  the  intcrii>r,  ami  approach¬ 
ing  the  sea,  he  made  an  excursion  in  a  private  pleasure-lh)at  on 
the  waters  of  the  (irand  Canal.  His  cratt  was  i>f  considerable 
size,  and  was  so  arranged,  that  from  the  i‘abin  he  could  discern, 
without  being  seen,  all  that  passed  on  shore.  W  e  siisjxvt  that 
in  this  cabin,  he  learned  to  lovt*  ('hina,  for  here  two  ci>oks  ga)** 
him  liot  j)ancakes  aiul  cool  |H'aclu*s,  while  he  >tiulied  (’hiiu'st*  or 
Herman  metaphysics,  and  thmtcd  Ix'twet'ii  (ioldeii  and  Silver 
Islands.  Hut  he  suffered  from  oiu*  inciniveniciice : — 

“  Were  1  a  foot  shorter  in  pt^rson  than  1  am.  1  could,  bv  hidini; 
my  deep-set  occidental  eyi's  inulcr  a  pair  of  the  hroad-rimmeii  ChincM* 
s{)ectaclcs,  travel  openly  all  over  China  with  small  risk  ot  tk'teetion. 
But  my  length  of  six  feet  om*  inch,  w  hii-li  is  not  common  among  our¬ 
selves,  approaches  the  gigantic  among  the  shorter  Chinese  race  ;  it 
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iiniiiodiatoly  attracts  «;cnoral  attention,  and  then  the  deep-sot  eyes, 
the  beard,  however  closely  shaven,  and  even  the  short  hair  on  the 
hands  and  wrists,  an'  all  marks  that  nntailinely  lead  to  detection.  Hv 
adopting;  the  CMiinese  tail  and  dress,  and  usinji;  a  boat  containing;  no¬ 
thing  tbrei<;n  wliat('ver,  Tiot  even  a  ])enknire,  I  could,  by  shamming 
sick,  and  keeping;  a  sittiri*;  or  lyin<;  j)ostur(*  when  the  internal  cus¬ 
toms’  examinations  were  bein^  made,  travel  throu<;h  the  country  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Catholic  priests.” — Pp.  203,  201. 

What  were  the  perils  of  his  excursion,  he  recounts  as  follows: — 

“  1  here  told  my  peojde  how  I  wished  them  to  act  in  ease  an  alarm 
of  robbers  was  ‘;iven.  My  head-boatman,  body  servant  Vun^  shun, 
and  the  cook  slet'p  under  the  mattin*;  on  the  deck  in  front  of  iny 
main  cabin  ;  which  lattt'r  is  oecujtied  by  myst'lf  alone,  and  where  arc 
all  the  arm.>',  exc(*pt  the  I  [ermes’s  six  pikes.  In  the  small  after-cabin, 
separated  by  the  sliding;  door  from  the  main  one,  and  in  like  imnincr 
from  the  aft er-di*ck,  by  another  slidini;  door,  sleeps  my  clerk  Fanj;. 
At  the  back,  on  the  after-deck,  slee}»  the  live  hired  men.  To  these 
im'n,  who  j)roless  ^reat  valour,  cockiii"  up  their  thumbs  in  Chinese 
fashion,  and  saviim  of  the  robbers,  ‘  L('t  th(*m  dare  to  cotnel’  1  have 
entrust'd  fivt'  pikc's ;  with  orders  either  to  defend  the  aitc'r-decK, 
t>r  to  llv  to  the  shore  and  wait  the  event  there,  as  thev  mav  plensi' ; 
but  on  no  account  to  come  to  the  front,  as  1  cannot  distmi^msh 
people  at  nii;ht.  and,  as  soon  as  arran<;t*monts  are  (‘tfi'ctcd  th(*r(*,  will 
tin' at  every  ont' who  shows  himself.  I’hese  arrangements  in  tlu*  tnmt 
are,  that  the  head-boatman,  a  p('rft'ct  spociiiK'n  of  a  Keani.';  soo 
coward,  shall,  on  tlu'  alarm  Ix'ing  Cjiven,  instantly  throw  opi'ii  the 
front  door,  and  tlu'ii  make  for  the  shore,  or  tin'  back  of  the  boat  as 
he  ph'a.ses.  Vun^  shun  and  the  cook  are  to  sit  up,  but  to  ri'inain  in 
their  j)laces  till  1  call  tluun  by  name;  when  thi'y  an'  both  to  jump 
down  into  my  cabin  and  <;o  to  the  back  of  it.  Tin'  cook  is  instantly 
to  hold  together  the  tw<>  j)arts  of  the  slidinj;  door  at  the  back,  until 
he  has  ascertained  that  I'an"  has  closed  the  back  doors  and  is  holdin*; 
them,  so  that  the  back  is  st'cured.  Pan*;  is  then  to  n'lnain  in  chariot' 
ot  the  back  entrance,  attcmlin^  to  nothinj;  (*ls(',  while  the  cook  is  to 
take  tlu'  sixth  pik(‘.  pku*ed  every  ni^ht  on  the  floor  of  my  cabin,  and 
be  n'ady  topn'vc'nt  anv  om*  boltinj;  in  at  the  front  (l(n>r,  while  1  <'pcn 
to  tire  out  at  it.  Vung  shun  is  to  oet  out  the  muskets  for  me,  and 
be  ri'ady  to  load  them.  Ih'  is  to  have  one  of  the  bayont'ls,  and  l  an»; 
the  other.  Tlu'se  arrani;(*ments  imvde,  I  ]>ro])ose  openini;  the  front 
<loor  and  clearini;  tin*  front  deck  by  tirin«;  out  of  the  cabin,  and  then 
seizin"  an  opportunity  to  jump  out  (after  mv  shootin"-jacket,  with 
ammunition  in  the  pockets,  and  my  waist-belt  and  pistols  are  put  on) 
to  the  forc-dcck.  1  must  load  the  double  gun  at  night  with  ^>o.  *» 
cartridgi's  alone,  both  because  there  is  more  chance  of  hitting,  and 
because  the  loading  is  more  speedy.  When  out  1  can  tire  t'ither  at 
the  back,  if  1  find  my  ow  n  })eople  are  not  in  possession,  or  at  tlu' 
robbers’  vessel  to  drive  it  off.  1  must  not  discharge  any  ot  my 
pistols,  unless  forced  at  the  first  rush  to  pn'veiit  entrance  into  my 
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cabin,  l)iit  keep  llunn  to  bo  ready  for  any  sudden  rusli  at  ino  after  I 
sally  out.  I  be  brin^  before  that  must  be  done  with  tbc  inusk<'ts  and 
doublc-barrid.  A\  ben  ^  nnuj  slum  eomes  in,  be  must  shut  tbe  d()()r 
before  doing  anytbing  else.  ’’—Pp.  2 IS,  211). 

In  the  eourso  of  his  journey,  lie  shot  one  eanal  pirate,  and 
wounded  another,  while  (iefending  his  own  rihs  from  the  j)oints  of 
a  dozen  spears.  Tlic  wliole  country  was  alive  with  tuinidt;  here 
and  there  a  stain  of  blood  on  the  earth  announced  the  prt'seiua' 
of  civil  war ;  military  jirc'parations  were  going  forward  (Ui  all 
sides.  Among  the  rebels  he  made  some  curious  notes,  a  few  of 
which  may  be  strung  togetlier : — 

From  bigb  to  low  they  eat  in  parties  of  eight,  each  party  having 
one  table.  Hefore  seating  tluuusidves  to  eat,  all  kneel,  and  tin*  chief 
pcTson  at  tbe  tabb'  devoutly  n'peats  a  considerable  ])ortiou  of  this 
book  [tbe  “  Saenu'd  Ik)ok”].  All  tbe  fui;itives  from  .Vanking,  (’bin 
keang,  and  ^  ang  eliow  agn'fd  as  to  this  eii’eumstanee  of  rtn'rnnt 
recitation  hij  the  u'ltolc  armij  heforr  matlft.'' — F.  212. 

Any  outinge  u])on  tbe  ■women  of  a  town  taken  by  storm  was 
invariably  punished  with  death: — 

Tbc  Cdiinese  women  found  in  Naiddi’g  and  rbin  k(*ang  an*  all, 
young  and  old,  shut  up  in  s(‘paral(‘  buildings,  and  dividial  into  squads 
of  twenty-five,  of  whom  tlu*  smiior  is  constituted  overseer,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  regidar  rations  an*  s('rved  out  to  tb(*m.  'flo'y  an* 
employed  in  |)nq)ari!ig  amiiinnitiou.  Ao  male,  not  even  as  fatlu'r  or 
husband,  is  allowed  to  enter  tbe  buildings  thus  apju’opriated.  Who¬ 
ever  does  so  is  ])ut  to  death  without  further  (|ucstiou.  Hut  tbe 
women  were  told  by  tbe  leaders  that  tb(*ir  s(*paratiou  from  their  bus- 
bands  and  mah*  relatives  was  only  a  t(*mporary  m(*asun*,  and  that  as 
soon  as  affairs  w(*re  settled,  all  would  la*  rt'united.  (ln*at  care  is 
taken  of  ail  cbildnui  that  come  into  tlu'ir  possession.” — J\  21d. 

One  incident  is  very  picturesquely  suggested.  It  liap])rn(*d 
soon  after  a  iriendlv  conference  : — 

“  1  bad  7iot  sh*]>t  long  when  I  was  again  awakcn(*d ;  and,  listening, 
found  it  was  bv  tbe  noise  of  voices  n'sounding  in  det*p  earnest  calls 
from  ship  to  sbij)  and  boat  to  boat.  Tbe  tones  w(*re alarmed, and  al- 
mo.st  tragic.  ‘  What  on  earth  is  tbe  matter  now  ?’  said  I  to  myself, 
as  1,  for  tbe  second  time,  sprang  up  from  my  summ(*r  slc(*[)ing-mat, 
and  st('])ped  out  at  tbe  op(*n  fore-door.  1  saw  tlu*  rocks  aiid  tn*(‘s  of 
the  western  end  of  Silver  Island  and  tbi*  wboh*  of  tbe  river  there 
lighted  up  by  a  glare  of  red  light  ;  and  |)rcsentlv  distinguished  tin* 
cry  that  tbe  ‘long-haired’  were  breaking  out,  and  sending  down  fire 
rafts  before  them.  Tbe  windlassi's  of  tbe  nearest  ye.ss(*ls  were  work¬ 
ing  as  bard  as  they  could,  weighing  anchor  and  hoisting  sail ;  and  in 
a  very  short  time  tw'o  or  three  were  making  oil  down  tJje  river.  As 
that  was  clearlv  not  tbe  time  and  place  to  open  communications  with 
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tho  Tae  pings,  we  Ibllowecl  their  example,  i^ut  observing  that  the 
liljht  and  the  alarm  were  alike  dviiig  away,  we  i)resentlv  anchored 
again.”— P.  dUd. 

hatever  we  may  have  to  object  against  the  Chinese  tlu*ories 
of  lilr.  ^leadows,  it  is  far  from  being  our  intention  to  (l('])r(‘(;iate 
his  personal  knowledge,  or  the  importance  of  his  testimony,  t  hi 
the  contrary,  we  ri'commend  his  views  of  the  present  (dvil  war 
to  the  study  of  every  reader  interested  in  the  modern  progress 
of  th('  Chinese  nation.  His  o])inion  is,  that  what  has  been 
termt'd  Tae  ping  Christianity,  has  a  clearly  distinguislu'd 
analogy  to  Puritanism  on  one  side,  and  to  Mohamnu'danism  on 
the  other,  though  retaining  distinctive  characteristics  of  its 
own,  which  render  it  the  more  singular,  and  its  ultimate  results 
more  doubtful.  With  regard  to  these  ultimate  results,  tii(‘  fol¬ 
lowing  appears. to  us  the  most  judicious  summing  up  of  proba¬ 
bilities  that  has  appeared  : — 

“  At  pr(‘sent  the  Tae  pings  have  the  bulk  of  the  leaiMied  class 
against  them  ;  but  continued  success  would  have,  with  the  latli‘r,  its 
usual  etfect  on  man.  If  the  Tae  pings  continue  to  progress,  the 
learned  will  go  over  to  them  and  profess  Tae-pingisin,  in  const ajitly 
increasing  numhers ;  and  then  that  struggle  will  commence  be¬ 
tween  t!«e  t'onfucian  or  rational,  and  the  Buddhistic  or  fanatical 
elcr.nuits  of  the  Tae  ])ing  Christianity,  which  1  iiavt'  pointed  to  as 
most  likely  to  end  in  the  triumj)h  of  the'  former,  and  in  th(‘  d(‘tiui- 
tive  estahlishment  of  a  sect,  which  will  make  the  Bible  alone  the 
standartl  «)f  belief,  and  will  discredit  all  new  revelations.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  tin*  Manchoo  dynasty  has  on  its  side  all  the  troops  com¬ 
posed  of  its  own  nation,  togi'ther  with  as  many  Mongol  au\iliaii(‘s 
as  it  may  deem  sate  to  bring  in,  both  back(‘d  by  the  intelligence  and 
wealth  of  the  bulk  of  the  educated  and  well-to-do  Chini'se,  which 
intelligence  and  wealth  is  employed  in  raising  and  sujiporting  Im¬ 
perialist  armies,  composed  of  their  poorer  countrymen.  All  this 
may  enable  the  present  dynasty  to  ])ut  down  the  Tae  pings,  and  every 
other  ri*bel  bodv.  I lenet*,  though  1  havethought  it  might  h(‘ satisfac- 
tory  to  tin*  reader  to  enumerate  the  chief  elements  of  sueei'ss  on  eacli 
si(h‘,  1  must  after  all  repeat,  as  to  the  ultimate  result,  that  th(‘  best 
intormed  of  us  cannot  possibly  form  a  reliable  conclusion,  but  that 
the  struggle,  end  as  it  mav,  will  eertainlv  be  hard;  and  1  do  not 
bel  ieve,  that  either  of  the  contending  partii^s  themselves  even,  can 
ieel  assured  of  ultimate  success,  whatever  their  language  and  their 
hopes  may  be.” — J\  Uid. 

This  is  eandid  and  sensible.  Coniieeted  with  this  (pie.stion  is 
allot luT — hat  should  he  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  towards 
(diina,  thus  convulsed  hv  civil  war?  An  ingenious  French  s])C- 
culatist  has  jiroposed  to  form  a  joint-stock  company  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  coutpiering  the  country,  and  draining  a  large  projior- 
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tlon  of  its  resources  into  Fuirope,  in  the  shape  of  dividends. 
That  idea  might  have  hiscinated  tlie  world  in  the  days  of  the 
predecessors  of  (irotius;  hut  Mr.  ^[eadows  argues,  with  a  more 
just  appreciation  of  tlie  practical  lessons  of  history,  that  we  hav(‘ 
no  right,  and  no  real  inducement,  to  interfere  in* support  of  the 
reigning  dynastj:,  or  in  favour  of  the  insurrection.  Hut  if,  h(* 
adds,  any  other  power  should  take  advantage  of  the  coiitiisioii 
into  which  the  ])olitics  of  (liina  are  pluugeil,  to  break  tlirough 
her  frontiers  and  invade  her  provinces,  it  woidd  become  a  neci's- 
sity  of  statesmanshi\)  to  restrain  that  power.  The  only  pow('r 
that  is  likely  to  adopt  such  a  policy  of  aggression  is  Kiissia, 
which  along  an  extensive  frontier  is  only  divided  irom  tlu' 
Chinese  empire  by  a  yellow  paling.  Her  encroachment  in  this 
direction  began  in  l()b‘l,  when  that  struggle  was  coininenccd 
the  latest  development  of  whi(di  we  have  seen  in  tlie  Iiussian 
acquisition  of  the  Amoor,  two  or  three  years  ago.  Tlie  right  of 
navigating  that  river  has  removed  two  great  obstacles  to  her 
progress.  It  enables  her,  in  a  militaiy  sense,  to  turn  tlie  desert 
of  Gobi,  whieh  has  hitherto  stretched  like  a  rampart  along  some 
of  the  Chinese  boundaries ;  but  there  is  now  a  direct  water-eom- 
nmnication,  available  for  steanKWs,  to  within  an  easy  march  of 
^Foiikden,  the  capital  of  Manchooria.  Of  this  territory  little 
is  known.  The  latest  accounts  arc  those  of  the  Jesuit  travidhu’s, 
who  visited  it  a  hundred  and  Hfty  yeai’S  ago.  Ibit,  as  Mr. 
^leadows  suggi'sts,  it  is  more  probable  that  Russia,  did  she  ewr 
contemplate  an  aggression  upon  the  Chinese  cinpiie,  would 
avail  herself  of  the  summer  months,  when  the  sea  is  unimpedeil 
hv  ice,  and  cross  with  a  fleet  and  flotilla  from  the  Amoor  to  the 
IViho. 

“She  inig]>t,  in  this  way  ho  inisiress  of  IVdving  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  country  actually  before  the  tluvi‘  maritime  powers  heard  of  her 
invasion  ;  and,  after  that,  liave  not  only  established  a  |)crmanent  un¬ 
assailable  internal  eommunieatiou  with  thi‘  Songai’i,  but  have  s«*ized 
and  securely  occupied  ('hih  le  Shan  tung  and  the  whole  o|  the  Vidlow 
River  valley,  by  the  time  that  ICngland,  franci’,  and  America  could 
bring  up  forces  to  retard  Iht  further  pn»gress.  1  his  would  bi*  the 
case,  even  if  these  three  powers  had  previously  arranged  for  instant 
action  in  the  common  cause.  \V  hat  would  ha|)p(’n  it  theni  was  no 
previous  agreement,  1  may  leave  the  reader  to  picture  to  himself. 

P.  177. 

These,  of  course,  arc  remote  pi’obabilities,  but  it  is  well  to  in¬ 
clude  them  in  all  political  calculations  in  connexion  uith  (yliina. 
With  res])ect  to  the  point  at  issue— the  civilization  of  that 
(‘ountry,  the  admission  that  it  could  scarcely  niake  any  diTence, 
firoves  with  what  skill  the  emperors  of  the  mighty  MuiicIkm)  lino 
have  employed  the  resources  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  inillions 
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of  the  human  race.  IIow  is  it  that  this  vast  realm,  containino- 
ranges  as  impassable  as  the  Alps  or  IVrences,  and  rivers  “  to 
which  the  Rhine  is  a  biirnie,’^  is  thus  exposed  and  defenceless 
The  Chinese,  as  ^Ir.  Meadows  reminds  us,  started  with  the 
oldest  of  the  old  Egyptians,  outlived  them,  outlived  the  IVrsians, 
ontliv(‘d  Greece,  and  may  outlive  the  Arabs.  They  are  gra<luallv 
displacing  the  ^lalays  in  the  Indian  Archipelago;  tliey  are  com¬ 
peting  with  the  negroes  in  the  plantations  of  the  AVest  Indies, — 
with  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  gold-fields  of  Australia,  tlu; 
Americans  in  California,  the  guano-collectors  in  the  islands  of 
I^eru.  Yet,  in  their  own  splendid  state-edifice,^’  there  has  been 
pe'rpetually  recurring  disorder  and  dissension.  AVith  their  un¬ 
paralleled  density  of  population,  they  have  never  been  able  to 
(‘qui])  an  army  equal  to  the  worst  in  Europe ;  in  s})ite  of  their 
familiarity  with  navigation,  they  have  not  a  squadron  that  could 
compete  'with  a  single  Hritish  w'ar-steamer.  AVhat  is  the  source 
of  this  ineaiiacity 't 


AVe  recommend  our  readers  to  ae(piaint  themscdves  with  the 
contents  of  Air.  Aleadows’s  book,  but  to  accept  his  opinions 
cautiously.  AVIu'm  he  aflflrms  that  China  is  the  best  misunder¬ 
stood  country  in  the  world,  and  that  ‘Mhe  Chinese  philosophy, 
much  as  it  has  heen  written  al:out,  has  never  yet  betm  lightly 
stated” — the  one  “right  statement”  being  his  own — we  arc 
wariu'd  of  tlu'  jiresence  of  dogmatism  ;  and  when  wc'  find  an 
argument  against  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  intruded  into  an 
apology  for  Confucius,  we  detect  something  veiy  like  infatua¬ 
tion.  Still,  with  all  its  faults  of  manner,  its  dtdeets  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  its  positive  and  eccentric  views,  the  book  is  valuable, 
lu'cause  it  helps  us  to  a  better  understanding  of  (diina  and  the 
Chinese. 


Aut.  in.  Tirvclatious  of  Prison  Life,  lly  George  Tiaval  Chester¬ 
ton,  Twenty-live  Vears  Governor  of  tlie  House  of  Correction, 
Cohlbath  Fiehls.  Two  Vols.  Li)ndon :  ILurst  and  illackett. 
ISoG. 

'1.  Timpson  s  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  EUzaheth  Fry;  icith  a  ITistory  of  her 
Attempt  to  Promote  the  Peformalion  of  Female  Prisoners. 
London:  Aylott  and  Jones.  1S17. 


stanzas,  which  Coleridge  used  to  say  was  “  worth  all  the  rest 
twice  over,”  is  that  which  tells  of  the  infernal  potentate  that. 
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“  As  he  pjissed  bv  Coldbatli  Fields,  he  saw 
A  solitary  cell ; 

And  the  Devil  was  charmed,  for  it  n^ave  him  a  hint 
For  improving  his  prisons  in  Hell.’* 

Tattle  more  than  fifty  years  liavo  passed  since  these  lines  were 
written,  and  if  their  pungency  has  been  somewhat  abatt'd  by 
the  efforts  of  our  philanthropists,  enough  still  remains  to  be 
done  on  behalf  of  our  criminal  population,  before  they  can  lose* 
their  use  as  an  irritant  to  our  too  sluggish  consciences* 

Just  now,  and  not  b(‘fore  it  was  wanti'd,  a  great  cry  for  re¬ 
formatories  has  been  raised.  Tu  the  page's  of  this  Jieview,  we 
drew  the  attention  of  the  public  to  that  subject,  some  months 
ago  ;  since  then,  the  cry  has  grown  louder,  anil  the  “  following,’* 
to  use  a  Scotch  phrase,  has  become,  numerically  spe'aking,  very 
strong.  ^loreover,  for  a  wonder,  the  right  book  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  right  time.  The  question  of  the  saucy  Fn'iich- 
man,  when  will  a  man  write  a  book  upon  a  snhje'ct  which  lu' 
understands,”  has  been  partially  ini't  and  aiiswerc'd. 

A  review  of  the  state  of  prisons  cannot  fail  to  hi'  interesting. 
Xo  virtuous  man  can  look  upon  guilt  unmoved,  any  more  than  In* 
so  look  on  a  confiagratioii,  or  a  shipwreck  ;  and  a  lifetime  spc'iit 
in  such  experiences,  must  have  gained  much  knowledge  com- 
hiiK'd  with  much  sorrow. 

Captain  Chesterton  has  passed  a  quarter  of  a  century,  as 
governor  of  one  of  the  most  important  prisons  in  the  country. 
It  was,  and  is  called,  the  Middlesex  “  J louse  of  Corre(!tion.” 
The  name  is  a  good  one ;  hut  its  purpose  and  end  liave  bec'u 
singularly  defeated.  So  far  from  being  a  house  of  correction, 
it  has,  for  the  far  greater  portion  of  its  (‘xistence,  been  a  nucleus 
of  vice — a  poison-tank,  from  which  pipes  and  rills  of  crime 
were  laid  down  to  “supply”  the  Metropolis.  It  was  the  very 
head-quarters  of  general  dei)ravity ;  and  we  have  no  In'.sitation 
in  saying,  that  if  criminals,  in  lieu  of  being  tlierein  shut  up, 
had  been  let  loose  on  society,  afU'r  a  severe  castigation  upon 
conviction,  society  would  have  Ix'eii  the  gainer. 

Twenty-five  or  tliirty  y('ars  ago,  ^Ir.  Chesterton  assures  us,  as 
every  thiidving  and  reading  man  well  knows,  the  condition  of 
our  gaols  was  deplorable.  A  gaol-bird  (Ienot(*d  the  lowt'st 
roving  criminal,  and  a  gaol  was  an  obse(‘ne  den,^  where  the. 
Devil  had  set  up  his  schoolmasters  to  teach  vice.  The  neglect 
of  common  humanity  had  Ixjcn  punished  afti'r  its  kind,  tjraol 
fev’crs  W(‘re  recognized  as  the  most  learliil  scourges,  and  thosi* 
who  canu*  in  contact  with  them  invariably  suffered.  We 
wonder,  at  this  time,  how  people  cou/f/  have  been  so  foolisli  us 
not  to  have  been  more  kind  and  humane  for  their  own  sakes, 
but  future  ages  will  wonder  at  some  of  our  crimes  and  follies  in 
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tho  same  way.  For  years  tlie  opening  of  tlie  criiniiial  session 
was  tlie  signal  for  the  birth  and  spread  of  a  local  pestilence. 
In  IToO,  one  of  the  judges  at  the  Old  Bailey  sessions,  Mr. 
Justice  Abney,  an  alderman,  one  of  the  counsel,  and  several  ul* 
the  jurymen  and  witnesses,  fell  victims  to  it.  Since  that  time, 
sweet  herbs  and  rosemary  have  been  strewn  before  the  prisoner’s 
dock,  as  one  may  sec  in  Hogarth’s  jilates  (or  in  the  popular 
illustrations  to  the  trial  of  William  Falmcr),  to  keep  the 
infection  from  those  in  the  court,  and  as  the  latter  case  provt‘8, 
the  custom  is  still  jireserved.  Twenty  years  belbre  that,  Chiet- 
Haron  IVngelly  and  Sergeant  Shippem  were  killed  at  Blandford 
assizes,  and  the  high-sheriti*  of  Somerset  died,  during  the  same 


sessions,  from  the  same  cause. 

The  novelist  and  the  obscure  man  of  letters,  long  before  tho 
philanthioj)ist  Howard  commenced  his  can'cr,  had  marked  this 
appalling  state  of  atl*aii*s,  and  had  made  it  public.  f’ielding, 
himself  a  justice  of  the  peace,  writing  from  experience,  tells  us 
what  gaols  wen'  in  his  time.  Every  possible  crime  existtd  in 
their  walls.  The  highwayman  with  the  proceeds  of  his  rohhe  ry 
was  enabled  to  live  “  like  a  gentleman,”  whilst  the  poor  debtor, 
shut  up  in  the  same  gaol,  died  from  want  at  his  side.  The 
gtiolers  were  worse  than  the  prisoners ;  a  more  horrible  R('t  of 
of  men  probably  m'ver  existed  :  but  Mr.  Chesterton’s  work  gives 
us  1*0010  to  hope  that  they  are  now  among  the  extinct  genera. 
The  trading  justice, — of  whom  a  most  admirable  study,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  most  repulsive  one,  is  given  in  h'ielding’s  ])lay, 
“  The  .lust ice  caught  in  his  own  trap,” — used  to  set  his  underlings 
an  example.  Bribery  and  corruption  were  so  open,  that  the  price 
of  a  man's  pardon  was  regulated.  A  guinea  slipped  into  the  liand 
of  the  constable  secured,  possibly,  an  esc'ape  in  the  first  instance : 
in  the  second,  if  the  affair  went  further,  five  guineas  might 
make  the  magistrate  abuse  the  prosecutor  instead  of  the  thief, 
and  browlx'at  or  quite  suppress  an  important  witness.  Bre- 
suming  that  the  accused  were  detained,  a  little  money  would 
procure  him  every  comfort  and  solace,  even  down  to  the  com- 
panionshi])  of  a  fi'male  friend  who  might  wish  to  shan'  his 
prison  with  him.  But  woe  to  those  who  had  no  money  I  Abuse, 
tyranny,  disease,  starvation,  death — waited  upon  those  unfor¬ 
tunates.  Before  death,  perhaps  madness  would  intervene ;  and 
then  came  chains  and  whippings,  nakedness  and  trampled 
straw,  bread  and  water,  and  tortures  slow,  exquisite,  and  en¬ 
during,  till  the  wretched  creature  sank  ! 

This,  we  repeat,  is  the  history  of  the  gaol-bird  under  tho 
enlightened  reign  of  the  Ceorges,  and  till  that  of  tho  Fourth 
\\  illiam.  hilst  Horace  Waljxde  detaile<l  in  elegant  tt'rms  the 
gossip  and  scandal  of  the  court, — whilst  Lady  Suffolk  ruled,  and 
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the  polite  Chesterfield  o^avc  lessons  in  the  supertieiidities  of  life 
to  his  stupid  son.  However,  the  men  ot  liunioiir,  whose  fictions 
are  often  truer  than  the  graver  pages  of  the  historian,  did  not 
sleep.  Fielding  had  unmasked  the  abomination,  and  with  his 
humane  satire  liad  shown  the  h'stering  wound  in  tlie  ho.soin  of 
society;  and  Goldsniitli,  who  did  all  tilings  will,  had  given  the 
world  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom  and  humanily  in  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,”  where  the  hero  is  thrown  into  jirison,  and  where  he 
attem})ts  that  reform  upon  a  small  scale,  which  those  who  copy 
Goldsmith  without  acknowledgment  ai‘e  now  proceeiiing  with. 
But  even  now  he  is  before  them. 

The  poor  \  icar  in  Goldsmith’s  beautiful  story,  no  sooner  gets 
into  piison,  than  with  a  wish  of  doing  such  lost  crcaturi's  good, 
he  walks  amongst  the  pri^iners  ;  but  tlu'  lewd  oaths,  ribaldry,  and 
horrid  sounds,  soon  drive  him  to  his  room  again,  wIutc  1h* 
meditates  his  reform.  The  humour  in  which  the  imnu' bate 
result  of  this  is  detailed,  is  worthy  of  the  mastiT  :  “  1'he  iu*xt 
morning,”  writes  the  Vicar,  “  1  communicated  to  my  wife 
and  family  my  inti'iition  of  reforming  the  pri.-oners,  which  they 
received  with  unirersal  (/isaj^jtroha/lon^  alleging  the  imp«»ssibility 
and  impropriety  of  it  ;  adding,  that  my  endeavours  would  no 
way  contribute  to  their  amendment,  but  tnipht  jirohahl/f  ({/nf/rarc 
mu  calliwj.^'  To  which  the  Doctor  answers  with  the  wisdom 
of  love,  which  is  the  highest  wisdom,  for  it  is  that  of  our  God 
and  Saviour:  “  Fxcusc  me  (T  returned),  these  cn'atures  though 
fallen,  are  still  men  ;  and  that  is  a  very  good  title  to  my 
affections,  (food  counsel  rejected,  returns  to  enrich  the  givt'r’s 
bosom.  ...  If  these  wridches,  my  childnuj,  W('re  princes, 
there  would  bo  thousands  ready  to  offer  their  ministry:  but 
in  my  opinion,  th(‘  heart  that  is  burled  ui  a  duuffi^ou^  is  us 
precious  as  that  ichich  is  seated  ou  a  throned  Nevertheless, 
society  took  this  lesson  slowly  to  heart.  It  would  persist  in 
regarding  the  criminal  not  as  a  natural  result,  hut  as  a  mon¬ 
strous  production  which  ought  to  bi'  put  an  ('ud  to,  in  the 
Cjiiickcst  possible  way.  Instead  of  trying  to  eradicate  the  crime, 
they  would  continue  to  jmnish  and  spitefully  use  the  criminals; 
they  did  so,  over  and  over  again,  and  with  the  most  disastrous 
results,  (h’iminals  were  hung,  drawn,  and  (piarter('d  ;  sundry 
female  forgers  were  burnt.  Th(*y  wrote  their  laws  in  hload. 
They  b(‘lieved  not  in  the  law  of  kiiidiu'ss  ;  and  ])unished  not  as 

an  exam])le,  but  out  of  revenge. 

If  in  those  days  of  gallantry,  when  loyalty,  to  (piote  the  plati¬ 
tude  of  :\lr.  Burke,  formed  the  cheap  delbiUT*  of  nations,  and 
twenty  thousand  swords  were  ready  to  leap  from  their  scabbards 
rather  than  that  a  hair  of  the  head  of  a  llourbon  quc*en  should 
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oe  injured ;  men,  notwithstanding  sucli  high-Hown  notions, 
rather  rekurdt  d  women  as  objects  of  their  passion,  than  their 
equals  and  co-mates  :  we  niu>t  do  them  tlie  justice  to  own  that 
their  behaviour  to  their  female  prisoners  was  no  whit  In  tter  than 
to  the  mah,‘.  Mrs.  KlizalH*th  Fiy,  the  l>eiievoleiit  (Quakeress, 
who  devoted  a  great  pjrtion  of  a  h'lig  and  iist  lul  lite  to  arts  of 
charity  and  iK-nevolenee  amongst  th(‘m,  found  tlietn  in  llu‘  lowest 
state  of  degradation.  In  Newgate,  the  part  of  tlic  prison  alh^tted 
to  th(mwas  a  scene  of  the  wildest  disorder;  swearing,  drinking, 
gambling,  obscene  conversation,  ami  lighting,  were  their  only 
occupations.  Filth  and  corruption  prevailed  (Ui  every  side. 
In  181d,  the  (Quaker  la  lvtir>t  vidted  tiiem;  and  in  two  vards 
and  two  cells,  compiising  about  IhO  supcuticial  square  yards, 
oOO  W(unen  were  at  tliat  time  contiiicd.  Thes<*  comprised  those 
who  had  not  Iwcn  tried,  and  who,  therefore,  hy  law,  were  pn- 
suim  d  to  b(‘  innocent ;  tliosc  who  had  been  convicted  cv^n  of 
munler,  and  harl,  therefore,  received  the  sentence  r>f  death; 
andtlio.se  who,  awaiting  further  .trial,  were  as  yet  iernorant  of 
thfi  fate  which  awaited  them.  Here  they  saw  their  friends, 
C'xdved  their  victuals,  and  kept  their  multitudes  of  cliildren. 
'J'hey  sh*pt  on  the  lioor,  120  in  one  room  or  ward,  without  (‘ven 
i  mat  lor  bs‘(lding,  and  many  of  them  nearly  naked  ;  tlui  weaker 
having  been  sj>oiled  of  tlieir  clothes  by  the  stronger.  The 
smell  from  such  a  number  was  sickening  and  disgusting.  “  All 
I  tell  thee,”  .said  ^Irs.  i'ry,  is  but  a  faint  picture  of  the  reality; 
the  liltli,  the  closeness  of  the  rfK>m<,  the  ferocious  manners  and 


dX])ression.s  of  tlio  women  towards  caeli  other,  and  the  ahtiiidoned 
wickedness  wnicii  ev(?ry thing  bespoke,  are  quite  iiuhscrilKi- 
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The  conduct  of  this  Christian  woman  is  ]>leas;iiit  to  (le.s^:ant 
uj>»n.  She  did  her  duty  to  lier  Master,  and  in  jicrson  she 
visited  her  sisters.  Tlie  governor,  a  timid,  and  not  over-wi8<‘ 
man,  mUised  her  not  to  go.  lie  lold  her,  at  h‘a.s|,  liot  to  carry 
a  watcli  or  money  witli  her,  but  slu.*  wisely  disregard*  d  him, 
and  one  morning  Ihe  neat,  clean,  pure  Quakeress  stood  amongst 
these  j)oor  eTtalures,  who  lycnl  her  witli  amazeimuit.  “\ou 
8oem  unhapiy,”  .sin*  said,  with  a  SNveet,  calm  voice,  full  ot 
lecling.  “  V<.u  are  in  want  of  clothes,  would  you  he  ph‘a^€‘<l  d 
some  one  wovo  to  c^.unc  and  relieve  vour  misery  1' ”  Kind  as 
the  voice  wa.s,  it  .si  emed  a  iiKX'keiy  to  th(*ni.  “  W  Lo  ciires  for 
us‘r”  they  crlisi,  “  wh  »  will  clothe  and  comfort  us,  we  have  no 
frieml,  iio,  not  even  in  Leaven.”  Again  tlu?  < Quakeress  s|)oke : 
“  I  am  come  to  serve  you,  to  pray  with  you,  imt  to  judge  or  to 
condemn  you.”  Siie  stayed  with  them  as*.she  piiiuised;  sne 
clothed  some  of  the  cliildren,  she  set  the  women  to  uselul  worn, 
and  drew  up  u  sciies  of  verv  e  celleiit  lulcs,  concluding 
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Msit  by  rmo  of  tbo  nio>t  <!nl,  inn  nnr]  ap|  IiVabu*  portions 

of  S4*nptun\  the  parable  of  the  “  Prodi^il  S  *n.”  |‘o<.r  pro- 

in(]r<‘d  .  It  must  have  Irm'ti  a  touchiTi*^  sceyio,  wbiui  tbo 
reading  of  that  blessed  chapter  was  (‘onehaled.  ar.d  tlie  (^laker 
visitors  kept  for  a  few  moments,  acetirding  to  tin  ir  wont,  a  (b't'o 
silence,  to  watcli  the  fonris  of  tin*  kneelin<j:  woyneii,  to  heartheiV 
muttered  but  fervent  prayer,  or  the  sobs  of  rej)  ntaiiee  and  (  f 
gratitude.  One  poor  girl  was  there  under  sei/enet'  oi'  d.  ;.t]\ 
fbr  having  murdere  d  lier  bal»y :  s]\e  was  not  vet  oightM  ii,  atul 
she  sobb(‘d  aloud  as  if  to  break  he  r  lu*art.  llitt  r.  iiub'ed,  was 
her  des])air;  oli !  if  slie  h  id  only,  wlnui  yeiiiur,  been  vi.-ited 
with  half  th(' care  which  was  now  Ix'stowefl  on  In  r,  when  the 
time  was  past,  the  erim^  had  been  eomndttcd,  am!  h,  r  davs 
wore'  nnml>ered. 

It  may  be  useful  for  ns  here,  befe>re  we'  ente  r  into  i!;.-  pages 
of  ^Ir.  ( ibestorton/s  book,  aiui  vou\o  iijxui  mir  own  and  irinu-* 
diately  ])rcceding  times,  to  epiote  a  report  from  the*  (’oinmittie 
of  the  “Society  for  the  Ini])rovement  eif  Pri-on  1  dseiplim ,” 
which  will  s]ie)W  our  readers  tlmt  aiiv  tiling  wbieh  we  have  saiel, 
is,  so  far  from  heung  e  xaggoratt'd,  e*onsi«b  rahly  b«‘Iow  the 
truth:  “Out  of  OhS  prisons  in  tlu‘  rnited  hliiigdom,  to  wlde-h 
ld7,0(M)  peTsoiis  were  eemmdited  in  the  ye*:j-  ISIS,  there' 
were  only  2d  prisons  in  wliie*h  the*  inmate's  we^re  classed 
according  to  act  of  parliament;  dt)  had  no  .'•oparation  hetwe'.  n 
male  and  female  prise >ners  ;  Iddliad  e)nly  one  elivision  for  that 
purpose ;  and  bS  hael  only  two  divisions.  In  4  Id  prisons,  no 
work  of  any  elese*riptie)n  hael  heen  provideel.  In  7d,  some  work, 
vet  excec'dinglv'  small,  hael  lu'cn  done.  3Ianv  gae)ls  we're 
ince)mme>dious  anel  nnlieallhy;  and  in  lOb  gaeils,  stated  to  he 
ca])ahle  of  containing  e>nly  S,d4b  prisoners,  tlu're'  we'ie*,  at  one' 
time,  ld,0d7  pe'rsons  in  confineme'nt.”  In  sncli  a  state'  a.s  this, 
it  was  no  wemeler  that  Mrs.  Fry  feiund,  iti  tlie  he  tter-elass  prisons, 
the  women  e'ither  engaged  in  playing  at  cards,  rcaeling  imj  rope'r 
lx)e)ks,  begging  at  tlic  gratings,  or  lighting  fe)r  a  division  of 
the  moneiy  which  hael  hee'n  thus  e>i)ta:ne'e!. 

Tlie  gr>od  vvhie'h  the  “  Improvement  e)f  PrisoTis  Society  ”  ehd, 
was,  after  all,  comparatively  litth*,  from  its  first  organizat  ie)n, 
to  the  times  wlien  Captain  (’hoste'rton  takes  ii])  his  mirratixe. 
It  was  in  the  good  (del  Toin-and-Jen-ry  elays,  whe  n  the  jvdicc  as 
vet  were  not,  that  this  ge'nth'man  was  e-leyeted  the  governor  td' 
liis  ^lajestv's  Heuise  ol  (.drre*etion,  lor  the  County  e>i  ^liehlhse'X, 
in  Colelhath  Fielels.  The*  visiting  magistrate  s,  the  county  mag¬ 
nates,  and  very  nearly  e'veTV  one  eeuicei neel,  were  thoioughly 
distrusted  with"  prisons  as  the*y  we  re',  anel  wishcel  iieartily  for  a 
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“The  House  of  Correction,  at  Coldbath  Fields,”  writes  its  liis- 
torian  and  governor,  “was  erected  in  the  year  1701.  Its  site,  at 
that  time  V(‘rv  well  entitled  it  to  the  rural  term  in  its  designation, 
which  it  still  retains ;  but  the  magistrates  of  that  day,  who  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  acutely  alive  to  the  wantings  of  the  coining 
millions,  or  royally  indilVerent  to  posterity,  missed  an  opportunity  in 
purchasing  and  enclosing  a  mucb  larger  tract  of  land.  It  is  conso- 
(juently  now  very  much  overlooked.  The  whole  aifair,  to  speak 
|)lainly  about  it,  seems  to  have  been  as  great  a  ‘job’  as  any  on 
record.  The  ground  alone  cost  £1,850,  and  the  original,  no  less  a 
sum  than  £(>5,05().  Conformably  with  the  notions  of  the  time,  tlie 
building  was  massive;  the  outside  frowned  upon  ])eople  like  a  llastile. 
Tlie  half-circular  buttresses  which  support  the  walls  look  very  imich 
like  the  round  towers  of  the  celebrated  prison  in  Ikiris,  and  tlie  place 
early  acijuircd  its  appellation.  To  this  day  it  is  known  by  the  cant 
term,  of  the 

“The  late  ^Ir.  Samuel  ^lills,  of  Eussell  Square,  an  able  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  magistrate',”  writes  the  narrator,  “informed  me,  that 
impure  gains  had  been  acepiirc'd  by  individuals  in  collusion  with  the 
builders  of  that  prison.  This  was  made  manifest  enough  in  1S8.8, 
when  the  cholera  slew  nearly  half  the  wretches  therein  imprisoned. 
Cpon  examining  the  prison  sewers,  it  was  found  that  the  arches  of 
thi'in  had  been  so  badly  constructed,  that  the  bricks  had  fallen  in, 
and  so  choked  U])  the  drains,  that  ‘the  stagnant  accumulations  had 
uiupu'stionably  engendered  cholera,  and,  for  a  time,  delied  its  eradi¬ 
cation.” 

Hut  this  wiis  not  all.  The  death  of  thousands  could  no 
doubt  he  tracecl  to  this  “  job,’’  but  in  addition  to  this,  ^Ir.  Mills 
infornii'd  the  governor,  “that  the  country  justices  had  admi- 
nistt'Fcd  their  functions  in  their  own  houses,  and  had  so 
unblushingly  received  ani])le  lees,  as  to  have  won  for  their 
residences  the  by-word  of  ‘justice-shops.’  He  even  named 
one  then  living,  who  had  lu'en  distinguished  by  such  discredit¬ 
able  trailic;  and,  in  dilating  upon  the  prevailing  corruption  of 
the  period,  ^Ir.  Mills  expressed  his  conviction,  that  niagistrat(‘8 
had  pocketed  gains  from  the  funds  allotted  to  the  erection  ot‘ 
the  prison.” 

Tliere  can  be  little  doubt,  but  that  after  this  pleasant  little 
job,  the  magistrate's  went  coolly  to  their  day’s  work,  aiiel  coii- 
elemned  an  unfortunate  and  starving  thief  to  a  pivparatory 
jK)llution,  and  a  life  e)f  crime.  Forrester,  in  his  examination 
be'tbre  the  House  e)f  Comnu>ns,  relates  one  pleasant  trait  e)f  a 
ce'rtain  justice,  whiedi  was  to  cause  all  the  unfortunate  women 
ol  the  town  to  be  arrcvsted,  and  then  to  dismiss  them  on  their 
j>aying  him  a  kind  of  black  mail,  varying  from  two  shillings 
each  to  two  pounds.  The  usual  sum  was  ten  ehilliiigs,  “  and 
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glad  enough,’^  adds  Forrester,  “tlic  poor  eroutures  wore  to  pay 
it  {that  is  if  they  had  the  money)  to  get  away.” 

For  the  exorbitant  sum  of  money  named,  the  nation  received 
at  tlie  liands  of  the  ^liddlesex  magistrates,  a  prison,  containing 
2d2  cells,  wherein  to  lodge  its  criminals.  Men  and  women,  girls 
and  boys,  were  indiscriminately  herdc'd  together  in  tliis  chief 
county-prison,  without  employment  or  wholesome  control ;  while 
‘^smoking,  gaming,  singing,  and  every  species  of  brutalizing 
conversation  and  demeanour  tended  to  the  unlimiti'd  advance¬ 
ment  of  crime;”  so  says  Mr.  (diesterton,  (piotiiig  Mr.  Kobert 
Sibley,  county  surveyor.  Meanwhile,  h't  us  st'O  what  the 
governor  of  that  day  was  about.  The  picture  will  call  u])  to  us, 
almost  irresistibly,  that  fine  print  of  Hogarth,  in  the  “  Harlot’s 
Progress,”  wherein  the  artist  has  dipicted  tlu'  interior  of 
Ibidewell. 

The  governor  of  that  day  walked  about,  betiring  in  his  hand 
a  knott(‘d  rope,  and  ever  and  anon  he  would  seize  some  unlucky 
wight  by  the  collar  or  arm,  and  rope’s-('nd  him  severi'ly  ;  thus 
exhibiting,”  says  the  captain,  with  the  nearest  aj)proach  to 
humour  of  which  he  has  shown  himself  caj)able — “  thus  exhi¬ 
biting  a  warning  example  of  summary  corporeal  chastisenuait, 
calculated  to  overawe  refractory  beholders.”  (Jovernor  Aris, 
who  had  been  lormerly  a  baker  in  Clcrkenwell,  was  at  that 
time  the  governor,  and  was  so  notoriously  cruel  that  Sir  trancis 
llurdett  raised  a  popular  cry  against  Iiim,  and  he  was  ultimately 
ejected  from  his  oilicc,  and  died  in  po\  erty. 

Abuse  and  cruelty  within  the  prison  did  not  necessarily  prove* 
that  the  public  were  bi'tter  protected  out  of  it.  Ihe  police 
oHices  and  their  “staff”  were  ])rctentious,  mysterious,  and 
costly  when  called  into  r(*quisition.  They  piU’lbrined  their 
cleverest  feats  by  collusion  with  tlie  thieves  themselv(‘S.  I  he 
public  or  tlie  executive  usenl  to  believe  in  the  adage,  “set  thief 
to  catch  thief,”  and  not  only  to  catch  him,  but  to  watch  him. 
Nay,  more  tlian  this,  these  “police”  absolut(*ly  used  to  resent 
any  attempt  made  by  people  to  aid  them.  A  Mr.  h  idler 
in  open  day,  robbed  of  his  watch.  lie  pursui'd,  captured,  and 
finally  procured  the  conviction  of  the  thief;  but  hiaiceiorth  lie 
was  a  marked  man.  llis  life  was  several  times  attemiited.  H 
ho  opened  his  window  upon  hearing  his  night-bell  ring,  a  li(‘a\y 
stone  or  a  sledge-hammer  was  cast  at  him.  He  was  obligis  to 
reliiKpiish  his  business,  and  was  still  vindictively  jiuisuei  .  e 
applied  to  How  Street,  but  to  no  imriiosi*,  until  at  last  .  ir 
Uichaid  Hirnii*,  the  magistrate,  “  ivbuiied  him  with  the  most 
unfeeling  contuim'ly.”  “  You  see,”  he  comdude  d  us  narration 
of  this  pieas  int  episodi*,  “  you  sec,  sir,  my  wasti'd  form.  was 
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a  man  ot  a  robust  constitution,  and  in  a  tliriviuH^  practice;  my 
health  has  been  riiinc(l,  and  my  intmvst.s  sa(o  i(ic('d  by  a  con- 
spira(;y  against  my  safety  and  my  life,  simply  for  performing 
an  act  of  duty  ;  and  in  this  civilized  countiy  even  the  state 
could  atiord  me  no  j)rotection/’ 

It  is  ]\Ir.  Chesterton’s  greatest  praise  that  lie  struck  a  \vi‘ll- 
aimed  and  deadly  blow  at  the  corruptions  of  the  system,  lie 
found  great  support  in  those  who  had  recommemh'd  him  to 
l)lace  himself  as  a  candidate  for  tlieoilice  of  governor,  hut  a  still 
greater  opposition  from  those  who  wished  the  old  system  to 
continue.  He  was  far  from  being  in  his  iirst  youth  wlien  he 
was  elected.  He  had  bticn  for  some  years  in  the  Royal  Artil¬ 
lery,  and  had  borne  arms  in  a  British  reginuuit,  embodied  and 
transplanted  to  Smith  America,  to  aid  the  state  of  (k)lombia  in 
its  war  of  emancipation  ■v\ith  Spain.  Returned  to  England, 
with  im})overish(‘d  means  and  brokiai  lu*alth,  Cliesterton  migaged 
in  various  civil  pursuits,  and  at  hc't  was  reading  for  holy  ordiTs 
witli  tlie  Rev.  Hr.  ( >usley,  then  chajilain  to  the  prison,  when 
that  gentleman,  interested  in  tlie  welfare  of  tlie  prison,  the 
election  of  governor  for  which  was  tiieii  being  agitate^l,  proposed 
to  .Mr  Che^terton  to  become  a  candidate,  and,  eventually, 
through  the  use  of  great  exertion,  brought  him  iriiimphaiitly 
t  .iNuigii  ibe  ordi‘al. 

then,  we  tind  liim.  His  Iirst  introduction  to  his  new 
ai)  ah*,  \rh(‘iviii  iweiity-iive  years  ol  bis  life  were  to  be  pass(*d, 
vlid  not  very  favviundily  impress  him.  Prisoners  and  turnkeys 
Wore  alike  guilty.  The  inliabitaiits  of  the  gaol  lived  in  a  state* 
of  tiu*  most  friendly  intereoiirsi*.  A  jierfeel  system  of  con- 
iiiVaiice  and  eolluvNion  was  instituted  : — 

“  The  cunning  of  liiicifor  himself  was  scnrcolv  adcepiatc  to  elctoct 
tin*  wiles  and  artilic(*s  with  which  all  the  prison  abuses  wen*  con¬ 
trived.  In  vain  might  a  magistrate  ])en(‘trate  into  the  interior,  and 
oasi  iiis  inepiisilive  glancos  anunid  him.  IVdegraphic  signals  had 
announeed  the  presence  of  an  nnwidi-onu*  visitor,  ami  all  was 
pnimptly  arrangt'tl  to  de‘feat  sus[)icioii.  I’lie  prisoiu'rs  would  assinm* 
an  aspect  and  domeauour  at  once  subdued  and  respectful ;  tlm  doors 
ol’ci'lls  '•.oiihl  lly  open  to  disclose  clean  b.isciiu*uls,  ciiged  v»itii  thick 
layers  of  linic-wlulc  (elclibcrai ely  u.a*d  to  coiiCi‘al  secrets  harilly 
eliNinable),  pipe's  had  been  e*xt ingui.di  'd  and  safely  stoweel  away,  the 
tre*ad\\h  ‘e*ls  iiad  bt'e'ii  inamu'd  am!  se't  in  inotivUi  ;  while*  the*  ele‘>igii- 
ing  tnrnke'V  was  tbnnel  at  the*  he'ad  of  his  (dass,  the*  very  pattern  ol 
c  vility  ami  re*sp»*etful  atte*n?ie)n. 

‘‘  No  erne*.  ho>ve'V('r  mist rn‘<4 tnl.  void  1  in  such  a  ciu’sorv  ins])e*clion. 
ho  lt*el  for  mil*  memient  te)  snnni>e*  that  tlio  l)aseine*nts  ot  all  those* 
i*i*lls  wi‘n*  holloweel  out.  and  inaeii*  the  eie'peisiteu’ie’s  ot  nmnennis 
inU*rdicti‘d  artiedcs, — inanv  eii*  whieh  might  jiisily  he;  te*niie‘el  Inxurie's. 
TiioM*  layers  ol*  liiue-w  idle*  tVeepicnlly  rciu''\e*el,  hiei  he'iicain  tiicir 
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surt.'K'C  iiD  inlot  to  suoh  liiildon  trousuros  ;  and  thus  wint‘,  spirits,  t(‘a, 
and  tobacco,  coti’cc  and  pipes,  wtav  iinsiispoctodiv  sto\v«‘d  awav,  a?id 
oven  pickbis,  preserves,  and  fisb-sauct?,  inii^lit  also  ircapuMitlv  be  foinid 
secreted  witliin  tlu)se  occult  receptacles.” 


e  need  not  road  many  ])aQ;es  to  find  out  how  loosely  disci¬ 
pline  was  kept  up.  ^Fhe  g^aolers  wore  as  bad — nay,  worse  than 
the  prisoners.  Tlio  root  of  the  house  liavinu;  a  kind  of  room 
immediately  under  it,  is  found  out  one  ni^ht  to  Ih'  turned  into 
a  comfortable  assembly  room,  where  those  wlio  eoidd  ])ay  for 
tho  indulgence  us('d  to  smoke  tlieir  pipes  and  enjoy  a  rubber  at 
wiiist.  A  visiting  magistrate  stumbles  one  day  over  a  hamper, 
and  on  inquiring  about  it,  finds  it  full  of  very  fine  aj)]>les,  which 
bad  been  sent  from  a  swidl-mobsman  (with  his  respectful  eom- 
piiinents),  to  Air.  Day  one  of  the  turnkeys.  (diristmas-])ud(liiiga 
were  no  rarities;  turtle  and  venison  miglit  have  Ixaui,  and  most 
probably  were,  eaten  by  the  incai'corated.  I  hit  nous  (frons  chuvifu 
tout  cvla.  Vigorous  and  unremitting  exintion  swi'pt  away  thes«' 
abuses  om^  by  one.  To  supply  the  rapacity  of  the  gaoleis,  tlu' 
poorer  prisoners  were  mulided  of  tlieir  leged  allowance,  and 
H’ore  nearly  starved.  At  last,  one  by  one,  or  in  batelies  of  two 
and  tliree,  tliese  j^ests  of  the  gaol  wei’e  removed,  bid  ter  men 
substituted,  and  urged  on  by  the  grov/ing  importance  ol*  the 
subject,  and  also  by  tlie  example  S'd  by  tlie  Americans, — who 
were  forced  to  study  the  subject,  ha\ing  no  jilace  whereto  to 
banish  their  con vi(*ts, — the])rison  at  ChTken well,  assumed  under 
Air.  Chesterton  an  approaidi  to  a  model  gaol. 

must  not  here  witliliold  the  due  ])raise.  As  a  <fr-f‘acto 


governor,  Air.  (  ’liesterton,  aided  by  his  h, aid-gaoler.  Air.  Sims, 
formerly  a  sergeant  in  the  b’oyal  Artiilery,  eonld  scareely  he 
sur])asscd.  Tlie  most  rigiil  punctuality,  the  most  strict  cnlorci*- 
ment  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  prison,  existed  theriun. 
Dossibly  in  tliese  main  coercive  tpialitics  no  ])rison  (‘ver  excelled 
hei’  Alajesty’s  House  of  (.mrrcctiuii  iu  Coldhatli  iMchls. 

“  The  captain  of  the  ])lae(‘,’^  writes  (  ailyhs  in  his  ”  Latter- 
Day  Pamplilets,”  giving  a  pi(*ture  of  Captain  ( Testcu  ton,  which 
those  who  knew  him  will  not  fail  to  r('Cogniz(‘, — ”  a  genlhiiiaii 
of  ancient  military  or  royal-navy  hahits,  was  one  ol  tho  most 
portect  governors  :  professionally,  and  by  nature,  z(‘aIous  foi* 
cleanliness,  punctuality,  good  order  of  (‘Vtu’v  kind  ;  a  humane 
heart,  yet  a  strong  one  ;  sol't  ot  speech  and  maniuT,  and  y(‘t 
with  an  inflexible  vigour  of  command,  so  far  as  his  moans  went: 
‘iron  hand  in  volvet  glove,’  as  Xa})olcon  deiiin  u  it.  A  man  of 
real  worth,  challenging  at  once  love  am!  n*spO(*t  ;  the  liglit  (jf 
whose  mild  bright  eyes,  seeim  d  to  j)orincale  tno  place  us 'vwlh 
an  all-jiervading  vigilaiic(‘,  and  kindly  V*  t  vmto'ious  illuimiia- 
tion  ;  in  the  soft  definite  voice  it  was  as  il  in*turc  lu'rseli  weic 
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prorauliTtitinjy  her  orders,  wliich,  however,  in  the*  (  iid  tluro 
would  be  no  disobt'vinjj:,  whicli  in  the  end  tIuto  would  1h‘  no 
livinjT^  \Mthout  the  fultilment  of.  A  true  ‘  arisfos  ’  nnd  eoin- 
mander  of  men.  A  man  worthy  to  have  coniniaiuled  and  jjuide  d 
forward  in  good  ways,  twelve  hundri'd  of  the  best  eonnnon 
peo[)le  in  London  or  the  world  :  he  was  here,  lor  many  years 
past,  giving  all  his  care  and  faculty  to  command,  and  guide  for¬ 
ward  in  such  wavs  as  there  were,  twelve  humlred  of  tin*  worst. 

I  looked  ^nth  considerable  admiration  on  this  g('ntleman,  and 
\sdth  considerable  astonishment,  the  reverse  of  admiration,  on 
the  work  he  had  been  set  upon.’* 

Captain  Chesterton  by  dint  of  great  perseverance,  and  afti'r 
the  lapse  of  some  time,  did  no  doubt  work  a  wondrous  reform  in 
the  prison,  so  as  to  merit  Carlyle’s  encomium.  Hut  he  was,  as 
he  confesses,  aided  frequently  by  the  prisoners  themselves,  and 
he  tells  so  many  aiu'cdotes  proving  that  there  is  “a  soul  of 
goodness  in  things  evil,”  that  we  tliink  that  the  low  and 
wr(‘tch('d — too  often  the  victims  of  society — untaught,  or  taught 
from  their  earliest  infancy  in  sin,  demerit  .some better  t(*rm  than 
that  applied  by  Carlyle,  of  “Devil’s  Ivegiments  of  the  Line.” 

It  inav  be  as  well  if  we  transcribe'  from  an  accurate  eve-witness 
some  of  the  duties  and  occupations  of  gaol-birds,  in  the  im])roviHl 
stati‘  of  prison  discipline,  which  the  country  at  lai*go  owes  to 
Mr.  Chesterton.  Having  obtained  an  order  to  visit  tlie  ])rison, 
tile  writer  was  introduced  to  the  governor,  a  tall  thin  military 
man,  V('ry  plain  and  even  almost  careh'ss  in  his  dress,  by 
fViioni  he  was  courteously  introduced  to  a  warder,  wlio  took 
charge  of  the  party  to  conduct  them  through  the  prison.  “The 
first  thing  he  writes,  which  strikes  you,  is  the  quietude  and 
''“rfect  ch'anliness  of  the  place ;  the  thick  walls  have  not  the 
slightt'st  s|)eck  upon  their  surface.  Tlie  passages  are  as  ch'anly 
as  a  dinner-jdate.  The  warder  walks  before  you  with  his  key, 
and  closes  the  iron  gates  after  you,  and  suddenly  you  are  l(‘t 
into  a  vast  yard,  wdierein  on  eitlier  side  of  you  the  prisoners  an* 
at  work.  There  is  such  an  indescribable  novelty  in  tlie  aj>p(*ar- 
ance  of  the  labour  before  them,  that  the  majority  of  visitors  do 
not  ki;ow  what  to  say  about  it.  The  tread-wiu'el  is  a  long 
evlinder  which  works  round  bv  the  tread  of  the  feet  of  the 


prisoners,  each  of  which,  and  there  are  many  on  each  wheel, 
is  divided  from  his  fellow,  and  works  .solitarily,  as  i‘ar  as  he 
can  see,  in  a  long  narrow  slip,  something  like  that  in  which 
the  long  hslgers  in  a  merchant's  counting-house  are  placed.  At 
his  fei‘t  is  a  companion  .sitting  down,  who  aftcu'  an  interval  ot  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  will  ascend  in  his  turn,  and  tiead  at  the 


luuivy  whei'l  till  the  fifteen  minutt‘s  are  again  expired.  Iko 
work,  although  it  is  a  hot  day,  and  tho.se  wlu)  are  resting  lean 
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a^uinst  the  partitions  with  a  look  of  exhaustion  upon  their  faces, 
is  by  no  means  liard,  but  even  then  some  will  try  to  sliirk  it ; 
some  have  methods  also  ot  niakinp^  it  easier  by  leaninc^  more  on 
one  side  than  another,  or  on  alternate  sides,  but  otiieers  stationed 
with  their  tticcs  to  the  wheel,  recognize  the  number  of  the  prisoner 
and  quickly  notice  his  endeavours.  Underneath  the  machine 
turned  by  them,  which  is  elevated  to  about  the  heijj^ht  of  an 
ordinary  first  floor,  are  cells  for  the  prisoners,  not  very  hir<^o 
certainly,  but  suflicient  for  one  person,  beautifully  clean,  and 
ventilated  in  the  very  best  manner.  A  wooden  fonn  serves  them 
to  sit  upon,  and  to  place  their  clothes  on  when  undressed,  and  a 
slip  of  saekint>  fastenc'd  at  the  ends  to  iron  stanchions  in  the  waill, 
8(*rves  them  for  a  bed.  Several  of  the  cells  jire  o]>en  to  view', 
and  the  blankets  and  counterpane,  neatly  packed,  and  8tra])ped 
into  a  parcel  by  the  prisoners,  lie  uj)on  tlu'ir  bed.  At  the  head 
ot  it  also  hanos  a  small  board,  u2)on  which  is  pasti^l  a  form  of 
prayer  for  morning  and  evening,  to  direct  such  as  desire  to 
commune  with  their  ^laker.  Keligion  is  not  by  any  means 
forgotten,  and  a  ])oor  untauglit,  uncared-for  creatine,  has  learnt 
the  first  whisperings  of  a  ])reeious  creed  within  these  walls. 
Strange  doctrine !  that  guiltless,  starving,  and  struggling,  om^ 
finds  no  clergyman  to  instruct,  no  visitor,  or  scarcely  any  to 
preach  and  pray  with  you  ;  but  wdien  guilty  and  im[)rison(‘d, 
there  are  those  who,  whilst  bringing  consolation,  fiist  open 
your  eyes  to  the  enormity  of  your  sin.  A  hard  struggle  has 
the  chaplain  and  tliose  w'lio  may  assist  him.  ^len  to  wdiom 
salvation  is  a  by-word,  (Christ  a  name  to  swear  by,  (iod  a 
Deity,  if  they  can  form  the  idea  of  l)i‘ity  at  all,  who  meiely  is 
appealed  to  to  add  a  strength  to  their  brutal  and  smisi'less  oaths, 
religion  and  holiness  totally  unknowui,  fe(?lingsand  self-restraint 
or  negation  almost  inqiossible, — such  men  conu'  here';  and  to 
them  the  cha])lain  may  preach  for  lioui’s,  doing  that  wdiich  the 
schoolmaster  long  ago  should  have  done,  lor  wr  must  rememlx  r 
that  a  verv  small  p(T-centage  of  the  w  retched  deni/ens  of  these 
prisons  have  had  any  (‘ducation  at  all. 

A  short  passage  leads  the  visitor  to  another  strong  room, 
w  ith  a  floor  built  like  the  ])itof  a  theatre,  running  down  tow’ards 
a  w’all,  against  which,  mount(*d  on  high  si'ats,  several  (dlieyrs 
watch  the  proceedings.  Merc  they  are  employi'd  at  picking 
oakum.  More  than  two  hundred  are  in  this  one  room  so  em¬ 
ployed,  and  each  sits  with  an  iron  hook  w'ith  a  verysliar])  ])oint, 
fasteiK'd  on  his  knee,  against  which,  after  having  untwisted  the 
hard  bit  of  rope,  he  pulls  it,  and  thus  ti'ars  it  to  pieces,  so  that 
he  reduces  it  to  tow  again.  The  othcer  who  accompanies  the 
visitors,  takes  up  the  daily  portion  which  each  man  has  to 
unpick  ;  it  is  a  small  biuidle  id  pieces  of  rope,  cut  to  about  four- 
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t«c*ii  inches  lon^,  and  woi^hino;  three  y)ou!Kls  and  a  halt*.  A 
])ri8oner  cxpi'rt  at  this  work  can  unpick  his  portion  by  two  o’clock 
in  the  day,  after  which  he  may  sit  and  read.  In  ellbct,  a  p:reat 
many  who  have  done  so  are  seen  dotted  here  and  there,  readinir 
intently  enoii<4:h.  A  little  space  at  the  end  of  tliis  room  is  jdlottc'd 
for  the  rope  to  be  cut  up  and  weighed,  and  tied  into  parcels 
for  the  prisoners. 

“In  another  yard  into  which  the  prisoner  is  introdiKied  at  his 
first  arrival,  are  little  cupboards  with  a  bath  on  each  side  of  them. 
Into  these  baths,  the  convicts  on  their  first  arrival  arc  plunged, 
their  clothes  taken  away,  and  the  prison  dress  substituted.  The 
clothes  worn  by  tluun  are  ])acked  into  a  kind  of  oven,  wliere 
they  are  fumigated  with  strong  sidpluir.  These  i)recautioiis 
are  perfectly  necessai  y  for  tlie  health  of*  the  prison.  Hut  it  took 
a  very  long  time  before  such  stringent  rules  could  be  thoroughly 
enforced  and  brought  into  working  order.” 

When  Chesterton  was  first  elected  governor,  the  House  of 
Correction  was  very  unwisdy  allowc'd  to  contain  both  male  and 
female  prisoners.  From  the  latter,  the  governor  experienced  the 
most  opposition  and  trouble.  From  the  very  moment  that  he 
eufered  the  ]>lace,  they  seenu'd  instinctively  to  havt*  waged  war 
with  him.  He  was  tlu'  essence'  of  ordeu’ ;  they  the  veiy  incar¬ 
nation  of  misrule.  We  must  let  him  tell  his  own  experience 
ujK)!!  so  (h'licate  a  subject.  The  first  ])ortrait  is  a  worthy 
pendant  to  tin'  lady  who  sat  for  her  portrait  in  the  Fleet  Prison 
to  the  immortal  Fitddiiig. 

First,  there  was  ‘  Bet  Ward,’  a  young  woman  of  real  Amazonian 
form  and  stature;  and  of  distinguislied  b(‘autv.  She  was  one  of  a 
stamp  rarely  excetah'd  in  whatever  constituted  strength  and  sym¬ 
metry.  The  spoilt  child  of  a  weak  mother,  who  still  doated  on  her,  she 
had  beem  eonsigned  to  ruin  by  false  indulgence.  Eipially  irascible  and 
fcarh'ss,  she  was  the  terror  of  the  female  oflndals  ;  but  as  she  pos¬ 
sessed  a  somewhat  generous  disposition,  she  was  not  wont  to  carry 
her  vioh'uce  to  a  very  dangiTous  extent.  Jk*t  Ward  was  the  first  to 
assail  me  with  vituperative  language,  and  to  indicate  that  she  might 
b(*  disposial  to  pay  hut  little  respect  to  the  ])erson  of  the  governor. 
1,  therefore,  preserved  a  cautious  distance,  whenever  I  perceived  her 
in'  to  bc'come  ascmnlant.  A  few  yc'ars  suiliced  to  s(‘e  t  his  once  line 
young  woman  enter  the  prison  a  mere  wreck  of  what  she  had  been. 
W  ith  witliered  features,  and  failing  power,  she  exhibited  tlie  sure 
inroads  of  a  licentious  lib*,  cmipled  with  habitual  drunkenness — its 
usual  concomitant,  'flu'  ])ride  and  tire  of  her  ev(*  were  gone,  and 
<leep  dejection  occupicil  their  placi*.  From  that  time  forth,  I  saw  her 
nomore,  and  doubt  not  that  she  fell  an  early  sacrilice  to  a  life  of  vice.  ’ 

(blicr  women  also  ]>ass  befori'  the  reader  in  this  record  ot 
crime.  One  would  “coufrout  tin*  male  oilieers  with  the  rage 
and  tiereeiiess  of  a  tigress.”  Iii  a  memorable  encounter,  it 
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took  six  iHoii  to  overpower  lior,  oiid  one  of  the  iiuniber  had 
cause  to  remember  her  resistance  for  many  a  Ion*?  day.  There 
is  {iiiother,  yet,  who  had  acquired  the  leminine  aj)j)ellation  of 
“Slasher.’'  Need  we  say  she  was  “  Irish.”  She  was  of  a  tall 
and  powei’tul  build,  and  havinp^  cohabited  with  a  pujLjfilist,  was 
learned  in  the  art  ot  selt-defenee.  A  pitched  battle  was  no 
unusual  interlude  in  lier  course,  when  excited  by  drink;  and 
upon  such  occasions,  her  attitudes  and  tactics  were  said  to  be  of 
the  most  approved  order.  In  prison,  and  debarred  from  8])i- 
rituous  liquors,  she  was  the  very  type  of  peacefulness.” 

We  iK'ed  not  quote  any  more  from  this  lonp;  catalogue  of 
female  debasement.  Some  few  of  them,  but  it  is  cheering  to  know, 
very  few  inde(;d,  were  educated.  With  such,  crime  seems  to  have 
Ix'en  a  ])erfe(‘tly  chronic  disorder.  (diei*k<'d  and  imj)risoned, 
they  would  r(‘])ent  and  reform  ;  and  the  chaplain  “  would  make 
a  v(‘rv  battening  rc'port  of  their  apj)earanc(n  docility,  and  intel¬ 
ligence.”  ( bice  again  exposed  to  tennptjjtiou,  they  would  suc¬ 
cumb  without  the  slightest  resistance.  Drunkenness,  resulting 
])ossiblv  from  the  thorough  inability  to  govern  themselves,  seems 
to  be  the  chief  agent  in  their  fall;  and  this  ])asNion  for  drink 
“absorbs  every  other  feeling  in  the  heart,  and  stands  alone  an 
awful  cankering  curse.” 

“  TVrsons  such  as  tlicse,”  writes  the  governor,  “  would  he  the  fre¬ 
quent  inmates  of  all  the  ^Metropolitan  jirisons ;  and,  in  this  rouml  of 
incarceration,  thos(Mvho  were  ahl(‘  {and  fJi rtf  wore  hut would  write 
lett('rs  to  tlu'ir  (diosen  friends,  who  might  Ix'  located  in  other  prisons. 
This  ])i‘culiar  class  of  ])coplc  were  nauarkahh*  for  three  things  : 
First,  the  steadfast,  never-failing  denial  of  guilt,  notwithstanding  the 
plainest  evidence  to  disprove;  their  assert  ions.  Secondiv,  the*  com¬ 
placent  estimate  they  aj)peared  to  form  of  tludr  own  status,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  damning  testimony  against  them  of  iiinc-tcnlliH  of 
socic‘ty  ill  general,  and  thinr  own  si‘\  in  jiarticular.  And,  thirdly, 
the  farcical  they  threw  into  their  attachmwiit  with  some 

chosen  prison-associate,  misnamed  iriciul.” 

To  illustrate  this.  Captain  Chesterton  gives  some  extracts  of 
letters  from  two  attached  prison-friends — ladies  who  waua;  as 
weak  and  as  romantic  as  school-girls;  but  we  do  not  sec  any¬ 
thing  to  be  wondered  at.  These  people  no  doubt  fancied  them- 
sidves  martyrs  to  the  exigencies  ot  society,  and  the  blessings  ot 
triendship  and  of  consolation  were  not  demhvl  them.  1  In*  con¬ 
dolence  of  two  of  the  base^,t  of  their  kind,  oyer  the  hardships 
which  tlieir  vice  (nitails  upon  tlnun,  is  a  snbject  which  would 
make  Voltaire  chuckle  and  grin,  and  a  humane  (  hristian  sigh 
and  groan. 

Industry,  and  tirm  and  rigorous  trcatnn‘nt,  put  an  end  to  the 
va‘>"aries  of  Mr.  Chesterton’s  female  subjects,  \oung  ladies, 
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conlined  in  Clerkenwell  (Jaol,  would,  when  uiiomployed,  not 
only  attack  warders  and  matrons,  but  absolutely  in  their  dormi¬ 
tories  revolt,  and  openly  attempt  to  conquer  the  men.  Six  ot* 
these  youu"  Amazons,  to  whom  it  niij^ht  be  said,  ^\furor  anun 
ministraJtaty^  were  one  nij^ht  found  in  ojh'Ii  revolt,  brandishiuir 
their  weaptms,  and,  incited  by  their  leader,  who  cried  out  to  her 
followers,  “  Come  on,  come  on  now.  If  you' re,  yirls.^^  Constant 
employment — the  panacea  for  those  disorders,  which  IMrs.  Cry 
had  found  so  thoroughly  to  succeed — at  last  gave  Cai)tain  Clics- 
tertona  quiet  kingdom  ;  but  the  increasing  numbcT  of  criminals 
at  last  obligi'dthe  Government  to  devote  the  whole  of  the  spac(‘ 
in  the  House  of  Correction  to  male  convicts  onlv. 

Hie  gaol  inmate  is  ?iotr  fully  employc‘d ;  those  who  are  too  old 
to  learn  a  trade,  pick  oakum,  or  make  mats,  doing,  in  fact,  tin' 
rough  work  of  the  prison.  Others  become,  under  careful 
tuition,  t'xcellent  tailors  or  bootmakers;  the  whole  of  tlie 
clothing  of  th('  establishment  is  made  within  the  walls  of  the 
gaol.  The  very  gowns  and  collars  of  the  few  females  within 
tlu‘  walls,  wives  of  the  warders  or  servants  of  the  governor,  are 
washed,  and  that  capitally,  by  the  men. 

Although  the  great  majority  of  ])risoners  are  brutally  ignorant 
and  totally  untaught,  and  during  Captain  ('hestei’toifs  governor- 
shij),  so  wild  and  savage,  that  at  one  time  he  never  walked 
about  without  loaded  pistols,  and  slept  in  fear  of  liis  life;  yet 
there  is  a  per-centag(*  of  educat('d  men  in  (‘very  gaol.  Sonu‘ 
men  will  turn  to  sin,  and  no  class  of  society  is  free  from  those 
wlio  almost  naturallv  take  to  wrong  and  wicked  courses.  One 
ot  these,  a  young  surgeon,  who  was  convicted  of  arson — the 
(‘rimes  of  the  educatc'd  are  always  of  a  difi’erent  class  to  those  ot 
the  untaught — pursued  a  kind  of  thieves’  litc'ralure  in  the 
prison,  wrote  a  tract  on  the  habits  of  his  comrades,  and  was  at 
last  made  to  assist  in  the  gaol  by  becoming  schoolmaster  to  a 
host  (»f  young  thievi'S.  The  manuscript  of  the  surgvon  seems 
to  have  bei'ii  lent  to  and  lost  by  Lord  Shaftesbury.  A  son  ot  a 
baroiud,  the  wife  of  another  baronet,  persons  of  high  families, 
clergymen,  and  members  of  the  universities,  have  contributc'd 
to  swell  the  list  of  ‘Jot  1,000  prisoners,  M’ho  have  passc'd  under 
Mr.  Clu'sterton’s  eyes,  but  the  nunilu'r  of  those  who  are  taught 
to  those  who  are  untaught  are  so  small,  so  really  insigniticant, 
that  we  do  not  know  anv  weight i(‘r  argumc'nt  in  proof  ot  edu¬ 
cation  than  can  be  got  out  of  this  record  of  prison-life,  or  (uit  ot 
the  calendar  of  those  tried  at  the  (dd  Hailey  or  at  Hicks’s  Hall. 
A  few  (‘clebrated  nanu's  in  the  annals  of  crime  are  chronich'd  by 
Mr.  Chesterton,  but  it  would  neither  serve  our  purpose  nor  that 
of  morality,  to  aihl  to  the  fame  of  such  lu'roes  in  vice,  by 
('xtracting  any  desc’ription  of  their  personalities. 
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We  must  hasten  to  the  conclusion.  Better  qualified  to  jiulc>*e 
than  any  other  person,  tlie  author  of  IVison  Life,”  has*  been 
t]irou<,diout  his  work  singularly  free  from  dogma.  ^J'hat  lie  has 
formed  certain  conclusions,  there  can  he  no  doubt,  but  he  kee]»s 
them  to  himself.  W  e  may  gather  from  Ins  pages  that  he  con~ 
siders  reformatories  as  an  innovation,  and  that  he  regards  them 
rather  with  pity  than  otherwise.  He  is  by  no  means  hopefid  as 
to  tlie  reformation  of  criminals  generalI}^  AMieii  tlie  guilty 
person  had  been  committed  to  his  i^harge,  tlie  I'x-goveriior  seems 
to  have  thought  that  his  whole  business  was  to  administc'r  due 
correction  properly,  and  see  that  everything  went  in  its  usual 
exct'llent  course.  The  prison  was  with  him  a  machine  which 
was  always  kept  well  regulated.  Of  any  nlti'rior  result  arising 
from  punishment,  or  any  possibh'  I’onovation  of  character. 
Captain  Chesterton  seems  to  have  thought  little.  JVobahly  we 
are  demanding  too  mucli,  occupied  as  he  incessantly  was,  to 
expect  for  him  to  do  so.  He  was  attaclu'd  to  the  shot  exercise* 
and  the  tread- wheel,  but  appears  to  us  to  put  little  iaith  in  the 
sclioolmastei*.  Yet  he  gives  us  IVi'quent  ('xamph's  of  reform, 
and  in  his  relation  of  the  awful  visitation  of  the  cholera  to  the 
prison,  tells  us  of  many  a  poor  ])risoner  who  bon'  tin'  scourgi' 
like  a  martyr,  or  who  nursed  the  victims  with  tln^  tcnderiu'ss  of 
a  woman.  lie  shows  us,  also,  that  with  the  very  worst  th(*rc  is 
some  impulse  towards  goodness  lelt — some  sense  of  wrong  and 
right,  of  justice  and  injustice. 

“Of  this,”  writes  he,  “T  have  been  made  jierfeetly  aware,  f/tal  so 
strong  is  the  sense  of  justice  even  amongst  the  loicrst  not]  (factors^  tliat 

*  Tlic  writer  before  quoted  will  give  the  reader  a  de8crij)tion  of  this  punish¬ 
ment  :  “  Passing  through  the  garden,  upon  the  wall  of  which  hunches  of 
sweet  herbs  are  hanging  to  dry,  my  visitors  C(»me  upon  a  battalion  of  men 
curiously  employed  at  the  ‘shot  exercise.’  One  might  fancy  the  place  on 
which  they  stand  were  a  large  chess  board,  entirely  full,  and  the  pieces 
represented  by  men,  who  at  a  sign  from  the  warder,  lift  a  heavy  shot  from 
the  ground,  and  walking  a  step  or  two  to  the  next  space,  there  deposit  it. 
As  each  man  does  this,  the  pyramid  of  shot  at  one  eml  g(‘ts  quickly  moved 
t(»  the  other,  and  then  the  work  is  carried  on  again  till  the  shot  is  lifted 
back  again.  The  work  is  not  only  hard,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  useless  and  senseless,  and  the  fellows  who  arc  breaking  their  backs 
liftin'^fT  the  heavy  shot  merely  to  drop  it  again,  no  doubt  curse  both  the 
laboTir  and  those  who  put  them  to  it.  The  immortal  Jean  Jac^pies  has  left 
it  upon  record  ‘  tJiat  the  ivicked  ave  puzzling  ,*  and  that  law-makers  find  them 
especially  so,  no  one  can  doubt,  l)Ut  surely  there  is  work  to  do  in  this  world 
better  than  ‘shot  exercise,’  which  is  stupid,  senseless,  and  useless.  As  for 
the  uselessness,  government  seems  determined  to  throw  their  labour  away. 
The  tread-wheel  in  the  establishment  docs  nothing  but  grind  the  cocoa 
which  the  prisoners  have  for  their  breakfast,  and  they  can  grind  by  it 
enough  in  one  week  to  serve  them  for  three  inonths,  so  the  rest  of  that 
interminable  grinding  only  wears  out  the  machinery. 
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whatever  amount  of  puuisliment  niay  have  hetm  iullicteO  on  tiinn- 
Helves  p(‘rM)nuilv,  ifthry  are  eouseious  that  it  resultial  troiu  the  just 
exereise  of  diiLy,  they  retain  ni>  resentment  whatevtu*,  hut  will  siitilc 
and  how  witli  as  luneh  eomplaeeney  as  though  they  had  been  ])(‘tted 
and  indnlgial.*’ 


We  do  not  know  liow  this  sentence  strikes  others;  hut  to  us 
it  is  ('xet'ssively  totiehing.  Poor  fallen  humanity  hearing 
labour,  and  pain,  and  punishment  “  with  a  smile  and  a  how”  if 
they  were  only  sure  that  it  were  just!  “In  a  like  manner,” 
continues  tlu‘  Ca])tain,  “  I  disec'rned  that  excessive  rigour  failed 
in  its  elleet.  M(‘te  out  the  j)nnis]inient  ])ro])ort innately  v.ith 
the  otlenee,  and  most  offenders  will  in  their  hearts  aeknowh'dm' 
they  d(‘served  it,  and  their  outwai’d  demeanour  will  attest  tludr 
conviction.”  Oh,  governnumt  and  society!  will  yon  not  take  a 
hint  from  this  axiom  drawn  from  the  experitmee  oi*  a  life'  and 
a]>ply  it  to  the  ]>r('vention  of  erinu' ?  (^liminals  inci-easo  n|);tn 
ns,  and  will  do  so,  .so  long  as  untaught  and  unled,  at  odds  with 
tin'  world  and  his  hdlow-ereatnres,  the  poor  outcast  child  is 
brought  up  in  the  Inird  school  of  sin,  the  impulses  of  good  within 
his  heart  stifled  by  the  senst'  ol‘  neglect  and  wrong,  the  genus 
of  vice  growing  (piickly  uinhn*  the  jealousy  engimdered  hy 
poverty  and  dt'spair.  Such  a  child  will  grow  up  a  tnn*  gaol¬ 
bird.  Ibit  let  him  onc(‘  leel  that  his  lot  is  as  tlie  lot  of  others, 
that  (lod’s  i*ven-hand('d  justice'  is  dealt  out  amongst  the  poor, 
and  tin'll  In'  will  accept  his  burdens  with  a  bow  and  a  smile;  ho 
will  wt>rk  chec'rfnlly  and  earnestly  to  add  to  the  common  good 
of  all ;  he  will  beconu'  that  most  valuable  of  all  nn'mlu'is  of 
society — a  skilled  and  honest  workman.  And  taught  and 
clu'cred  by  his  example,  the  “dangerous  classes”  will  throng 
the  schools,  not  tin'  gaols,  and  will  “cease  to  do  evil  and  h'arn 
to  do  w('ll.” 


Art  IV.  -  d/e  of  fho  (\)urf,  and  Diploinaci/  of 

Auatvia.  Hy  Dr.  Ik  V('hst‘.  Transluteil  from  the  (It'i’uian  by 
I'ran/.  D(*mler.  Twi>  Vols.  liOiurmaius.  1S5G. 


There  is  a  considerable  jiortion  of  evc'ry  nation’s  history  which 
could  not  be  safely  (‘ommitted  to  record,  excejit  in  invisible  ink. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  are  considei'ations  of  state  wlnhh 
demand  a  tein])orary  <‘oncealment ;  and,  on  the  other,  there  are 
nnaives  of  pt'rsonal  vanity  which  ])rompt  men  to  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  ultimate  revi'lation  ot*  any  ]>olicv  in  which  their 
own  skill  has  bei'ii  t'lnployed,  and  which,  as  it  has  a(diiev('d  tor 
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them  tlie  solid  advantages  ot‘  power,  they  not  iinreasoiiahly 
imaj,^ino  will  piociiie  hoiiourahle  reiiu'nihraiKa',  and  a  renown, 
at  any  rate,  niore  durable  tlian  their  direel  t('nure  ot  autlioritv! 
fins  obsci \ td ion  applies,  with  more  or  less  toi’ct',  to  t'vc'iw  Ibi’iii 
ol  fi^overnnient  ;  but  its  trulli  is  most  eleai’lv  set'll  in  eonnt'xion 
\yitb  the  growth  ol*  cni])ires  that  are  based ‘upon  tlii'  mutilatt'd 
liberties  of  nunddnd.  Kveii  if  all  ollit'r  politienl  selieiih's  cttuld 
utlbrd  to  be  transparent  wdiile  yet  incomplete,  assurt'dly  dt'.s- 
potism  would  iirovo  an  t'xeeption  :  its  main  strenolh  lies  in  the 
secrecy  of  its  action  ;  luvinature  discovery  of  its  designs  and 
methods  w'ould  ])rovoke  revolution,  and  hasten  its  downi'all  ;  its 
business  beinj^  to  nnderniine  those  instiiuds  whicli  const  itute  tin; 
foundation  of  social  morality,  silence  and  darkness  art'  intlis- 
peiisable  conditions td*  success.  Ib'iice  we  lind  that  the  blanks  in 
any  tivert  history  bear  a  constant  jirojiortion  tt)  the  t'Xlent  ol* 
power  vestt'd  in  the  executivt'  government.  Ilt'nce,  a  1st),  th()st> 
lon<^-  arrears  of  narrative,  which  antitpiarian  /eal  labours  tt) 
overtake*,  and  which  are  wt'lctmit'tl  wdlh  ])t'culiar  zt'sl  bv  a 
curious  wtirld,  under  the  name  t)f  <SVrrc/  History,  ddiat  such 
memorials  are  more  fretpieutly  su])|)r('ssetl  than  destrtiyt'd,  must 
be  accounted  lor  by  sujiposin^-  the  ciiit'f  actors  dt'sirt)us  t>f  per¬ 
sonal  fame,  and  anxious  that  theirs  shtuild  nt)t  be  the  eplienit'ral 
and  unmt'aiiin^  notoriety  of  mere  cottaiiptiraries  and  spectators, 
but  the  immortality  of  mastt'r-buildt'rs.  Atfordin^ly,  tht'ir 
names,  toi^ether  with  their  plans,  ai’t*  inscribed,  as  if  in  invi¬ 
sible  ink,  with  a  wt'll-balaiicetl  probability  t)f  continuing  secret 
as  Ituiji^  as  it  shall  be  nec'dful,  and  of  ri'acliin^p  a  tiiiu'ly 
discovery  wdien  tin*  minds  of  men  ari*  wistfully  fixed  u|)on  the 
period  of  tlu'ir  suc(*essful  labours.  I’o  most  nu*]i,  this  ap])'ir('nt 
incompatibility  betwa'cn  the  ncci'ssily  foi-  conci'alnu'nt  and  the 
desire*  to  secure  a  full-orbed  i^lory  for  tln'inselvcs,  must  oil(*n 
have  ])rcsented  j)OW’(.'i‘ful  temptations.  Tlnw  ])robabIy  saw  that 
in  ^iyin<2^  way  to  the*  yeainin*^  love*  (d*  posthumous  piaise,  iIk'V 
would  bi'  incurring*  tin*  ridicule  rathei*  than  the  osti'i'in  ol  j)os- 
terity,  inasmuch  as  the  candid  display  ol  their  own  ini^i'iiuity 
mi^ht  explode*  tlu*  unlinished  kd)]‘ic  to  which  that  ingenuity 
had  been  de'votcd,  and  so  consign  tlu'ii*  names  to  all  coming 
time  ins(‘parably  identillid  w'ith  conspicuous  failure*.  And  yd 
it  was  liard  that  all  the  craft  and  ])ati(*nt  mameuvrinp:— all  the 
toil  and  study  —  all  the*  individuality  ol  »4;(‘nius  should  be 
absorbed  in  the  J^lory  ol  jj^eiieial  I’csults.  ith  imnu'asurable 
complacency  they  liad  been  aceaistomc'd  to  ceunpare  in(*ans  ami 
(}ndy — transferring^  the  broad  jj^lorn*s  ed  success  to  the  hideien 
steps  by  which  it  w'as  attaiiuMl  ^  and  it  could  not  be  w  ithoiit  a 
shudder  and  a  struoole  that  they  consented  to  resi^rn  their  pre- 
I'lisions  to  the  immediate  admiration  ol  their  li'llovv-men,  and 
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to  lay  aside,  amidst  the  himlx  r  of  ages,  the  registc'v  of  those 
daring  and  wise  de  eds,  wliieli,  if  laid  bare  at  once,  M'onld  liave 
soothed  their  irritated  age,  by  winning  tlic  ai)|)lanse  of  the' 
world,  and  so  liave  secured  Ibr  present  enjoyment  that  reeoiii- 
peuise,  which  otherwise  could  be  theirs  only  through  the  litful 
medium  of  hope.  In  some  few  cases,  this  struggle  Ix'tweiMi 
vanity  and  ])ru(h‘nce  has  issued  in  the  gratification  of  public 
curiosity,  without  any  j)r('judic(‘  to  public  interests.  Hut- such 
harmless  exposun'  of  seer(‘t  sclunies  could  only  occur  mIkui  all 
the  contenn)lated  ends  had  been  compassed  and  miule  safe. 
In  all  other  cases,  personal  pride  must  be  sacrificed,  or  a  com¬ 
promise  struck,  by  which  the  ch(‘ii>hed  plans  may  be  secretid 
for  a  st'ason,  but  (‘\(‘ntually  rc'veah  d.  In  the  earlier  history  of 
Austria,  for  c‘xamph‘,  tlnu’c  wiis  no  breathing  s])acc  for  this 
speeit's  of  private  vanity.  Mach  giuieration,  as  it  ])repar('(l  t») 
])ass  from  tlie  sc(‘ne  of  its  incessant  but  not  fruith'ss  strile,  laid 
itseli*  (]ui('tly  to  rest  uiuh'r  tlu'  conviction,  that  a  bold  stroke  lor 
pc'isonal  lame  would  betray  to  ruin  the  very  cause  to  which  all 
life  had  bium  devoti'd,  and  on  M'hieh  th(‘ir  true  renown  must 
principally  ih  pose.  M.ven  the  chance  of  individual  W(‘akness, 
howev(T,  was  generally  provided  against.  !M(‘n,  whose'  chief 
lile  has  bi'en  a  mysti'rv,  must  needs  fall  asleep  in  seclusion.  If 
any  cuu'  nu'mber  of  the  Imperial  house,  or  any  one  of  the  long 
liiu'  of  illustrious  counsc'llors  had  bec'ii  disposed  to  amuse  his 
self-conceit  by  leckh'ss  disclosures,  there'  Ma're  always  watcluus 
in  such  hours  of  weakness,  who  not  oidy  awaited  the  moment 
when  tlu'  exciting  game  shoidd  ]uiss  into  their  own  hands,  hut 
used  th('  ntmo.''t  vigilance'  and  i)n'caution  against  evc'rvthiiig 
which  might  spoil  that  game. 

Considi'ratioiis  of  state  are'  paiamount  with  the  living,  anel 
the  desire'  of  vindication  oi*  applause'  is  u})pe'rniost  nitli  the 
dying  ruh'rs  e)f  mankind — the  euie  h'ading  to  the  pre'se'iit  sup- 
pivssion,  the'  other  preivieling  for  the'  ultimate  re've'latiem  cf  the* 
truth.  As  the  ages  redl  j)ast,  state'  secrets  accumulate  so 
ra])ielly,  that  it  lH‘e*e)me's  impossible  te)  exercise  more  than  a  very 
atte'iiuate'd  care  ove'r  tlie  remoter  receuels  of  the  e'ommemwe'alf h. 
The  impiisitive  linel  e^asy  ae*e*e'ss  to  the  treasure's  e)ne‘e  je'alously 
guarde'el  from  iiispi'e'tiem.  We'll-epialilied  “  prosjiectc'i’s”  take 
posse'ssion  of  mouldy  me'inorials,  as  e)f  so  much  ore;  and,  by 
slow  labour,  extract  tlie  nugge'ts,  which  other  collaborators  will 
fuse  and  mould  into  the  curre'iit  gold  e)f  history.  The  griiliii 
still,  inde'e'd,  keeps  watch  anel  ward;  but  it  is  at  other  portals, 
anel  eiveT  other  hoarels  of  secrets. 

'fhe  time  conu's  whe'ii  the  nmst  tremulems  despotism  may 
invite  the*  rese'arches  e>f  the  le'arne'd  without  any  fe'ar  of  cenise- 
ipu'iices.  'fhe  time  may  come,  te>e>,  whe'ii  it  is  for  the  unmixed 
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advantage  of  a  state  to  have  its  seeret  liistory  diseiitoiiibed, 
and  its  public  annals  corrected  by  faithful  ri'fereuee.  8ueh 
times  have  come  at  length  in  the  venerable  eart'or  of  the 
House  of  llapsburg.  ^  So  far  from  having  anything  to  fear 
from  the  keenest  scrutiny  and  the  most  extensive  publitatv,  the 
Imi)erial  interests  can  only,  and  will  surely  gain.  The* huge 
system  ol  annexations,  which  is  somewhat  i(K)S(‘ly  (hmominatc'd 
the  Austrian  empire,  has  undoubtedly  many  weak  points ;  and 
we  cordially  sympathize  in  the  almost  universal  hope,  that  no 
eonibination  of  events  may  ever  have  the  elleet  of  stnaigthen- 
ing  those  weak  points  in  the  unnatural  frontier  of  Austria; 
hut  the  substantive  monarchy,  which  the  ehildnm  oi'  liodolph 
have  carved  out  for  tlumiselvi's,  and  tlie  format ivt‘  stages  of 
which  were  characterized  by  so  many  lierec'  ti  ials,  has  now,  for 
some  tilin',  cooled  down  into  a  granite  mass,  which  nothini: 
short  ol‘  a  shaking  of  the  nations  can  dish)dge,  and  <m  which 
the  ordinary  heats  of  international  eonlliet  or  local  revolution 
leave  only  a  superficial  sign  that  scathing  tires  have  passed  that 
way. 

Tliere  is,  therefore,  nothing  to  ft'ar,  eviai  if  continual  n'seareh 
should  eontirm  the  imjiression  hitlu'rto  |)i()(Iuced,  that  tlie  whole 
tower  of  Austrian  power  and  jiritle  is  tin'  handiwork  of  slav(‘s — 
built  of  violated  rights  and  broken  lilu'rties — jilanmd,  from  the 
very  basement,  by  tiendish  cunning,  and  resting  on  a  Ibiindu- 
tion  of  lies. 

t )ther  nations,  about  whose  stability  no  li*ar  is  (‘iiti'rtaim'd, 
have  long  Ix'en  known  to  trace  to  no  ])urer  jiri'st  ige  tin*  dawnings 
of  tlu'ir  bright  n'putation ;  and  all  that  can  be  sai<l  about 
Austria  in  particular  is,  that  slu'  has  contrived  to  jx'iph'x  s[k!' 
cidativc  statesmen  abroad,  and  to  hoodwink  obedient  victims  at 
home  more'  thoroughly,  and  lor  a  longer  time,  than  h('r  l  ivals  in 
infamy.  Aot  onlv  then  is  it  perleetly  sale,  but  it  is,  in  all  pro- 
babiliiy,  highlv  expe<lient  to  disju'l  the  mysttuy  ot  lalsehood 
which  hangs  ovei'  long  distant  tinu's  and  (*v(‘nts.  I>y  abandon¬ 
ing  the  attitude  of  wal(*htulness,  such  an  astiiti'  eX(‘cuti\e  as 
Austria  can  generallv  boast,  j)lainly  di'clart's  that  its  po>itioii  is 
now  indepemU'iit  of  tlie  criticism  of  th('  wise',  or  the  indignation 
of  the  virtuous — indc'pi'mh'iit,  (*ith(‘r  thi’ough  some  (;hang(^  in 
tlie  direction  of  its  policy,  or  by  the  substitution  ol^  i.idicalK 
dilh'rent  means  to  the  unchanged  end  of  sell-aggiandizement.^ 

If  iVustria  had  entirelv  lost  Ikt  eharactei  loi  encig(*ti(  «iml)i- 
tion,  this  relaxation  of  long-elu'rished  jealoiis\  might  pass  for 
sheer  indoh*nee,and  beaeec'jitiMl  as  an  omen  <d  that  doom  foi  which 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  weary  with  waiting;  but  when  wv  see 
the  statelv  mannerism  of  her  unlailing  pnd(‘--when  we  sec^  her 
girt  at  all' points,  like  a  strong  man  who.se  race  is  \et  to  luii,— we 
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iiitorprot  far  difTcrontly  tlio  carclossnoss  witli  wliicli  slio  allows 
the  most  humiliating:  disclosures  to  he  made  without  any  symp¬ 
tom  of*  shame,  and  the  most  slartlinj?  explanations  to  Ik' hniited 
freely  as  the  key  to  her  closi'st  secrets  in  the  ])ast.  TIh' 
impression  ])roduced  upon  the  student  of  this  esoteric  version  of 
history  is  eminently  favourable  to  the  pretensions  which  Austria 
lias  lately  assumed. 

As  we  liandle  the  several  fragments  of  truth,  drawn  from 
the  s('(‘r(‘t  stores,  and  find  it  im[>ossible  to  match  the  truth,  or 
to  find  a  nielu'  for  it  in  the  smooth  falsehood,  so  lon^  received 
as  V('ritablo  history,  we  are  not  only  amazed  at  tlu'  frauds 
by  which  tlie  miidity  ones  of  earth  have  prospered,  but  we  are 
mad(*  aware  <d‘  a  special  l*aculty  for  contriving  dece])tio]is, 
which  will  haunt  and  almost  uniuu’ve  us  in  our  intei’eourse  with 
such  an  incarnation  of  int]’ii>:ue.  For  we  are  foi’ced  to  conclude 
that  such  an  exposun' would  never  have  been  ])ermitt('(l,  (u*  eviai 
risked,  unless  the  sophisticating  ingenuity  of  her  counsellors 
had  hit  upon  some  more  subtle  and  inscrutable  pianciple  of 
trickc'ry. 

It  tells  ajxainst  us,  but  immensidy  in  favour  of  a  state  cir- 
c.umstanced  like  Austria,  that  whenever  we  approach  h('r,  and 
for  whatever  pur])os(‘,  oin*  moral  coura<;e  will  lu‘  assaih'd  by  the 
suspicion  of  luu*  sincerity,  and  by  the  recidh'ction  that,  howi'vcr 
lonij:  and  freipiently  suspected  of  double-dealim*-,  she  was 
seldom  (d<*arly  convicti'd,  (‘xeept  by  what  was  tantamount  to  a 
confession  ;  and  that,  of  course,  only  after  the  lie  had  done  its 
work.  If  Austria  weri'  refornu'd — morally  revolutionized— our 
uneasini'ss  would  cease;  hut  anythinu:  short  <d*  a  religious  con¬ 
vulsion  leaves  us  a  ])rcy  to  the  restless  misj^-iviii^,  that  she  is 
untrustworthy,  and  yid,  for  a  time,  beyond  tlie  reach  of  con¬ 
vict  i(Ui. 

Anotlu'r  and  hss  (piestionabh'  advanta2:e  will  accrue  to 
Austria  (as,  indiH'd,  to  any  state  with  anythintr  like  a  kindred 
experii'nc('),  hy  throwing;  <»p('n  the  arcaud  (d’  the  state'  to 
philoso])hical  invest iii^at ion.  While  actually  encountiTinj^  the 
thick-corni  nix  ditlicultii's  of  her  hii»‘hlv  artiiicial  position, 
Austria  was  wise'  in  veilinix  their  number  and  maianitueh'  with 
Aulic  secresy.  Ihit  now  that  tlu'v  have  been  surmounted,  it  is 
wise  to  array  tlnnu  in  the  most  imposino-  manner,  that  nu'u 
may  admire  the  inln'jiidity,  the  self-denial,  or  tlu'  skill,  (»r  the 
ixood  lortinn',  which  I'liabh'd  a  state  to  surmount  such  appallinix 
ohstacles,  and  to  convert  all  her  perils  so  uniformly  into  occa¬ 
sions  tor  s(‘lf-discipliiu'  and  cons('([iient  strength.  Aav.  this 
advantaixe  may  eve'ii  be'  ln'i^xhteneil  by  a  candid  ex])osition  ed 
the  nit'ans  by  which  ditlicultie's  were  made  to  disappc'ar,  because 
it  testities  of  fertility  in  contrivances,  so  inexhaustible  as  to 
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rcinniu  iiiiiin|xiirod  iii  tlio  opinion  ol  its  possessors  fit  iiny  nitc' 
ox])lfiinin^’  su(*li  nioiins  ns  soon  fis  tlic  iiniiK'dinti'  lU'cossifv 
lifis  cons('d.  0  will  jn’occinl  one  stop  tuvtlior  in  di'soribini^  tlio 
gnin  tlint  niny  result  to  n  stnte  liy  tliis  kind  of  posthuinons 
etindour.  From  the  secret  history  of  Austria,  we  slnill  h'arn 
that  ninny  ot  h('r  most  mnrvi'llous  ('sinipi's  and  siic(*('ssi‘s,  whi(‘h 
in  the  received  histories  are  attributed  to  the  providt'iict'  of 
stati'smen,  were,  in  reality,  due  to  that  conciirivm^e  ol‘  favour¬ 
able  blit  unexpected  circumstances,  nsiially  calk'd  ^oojI  liii'k  ; 
and  we  shall  often  1h‘  constrained  to  echo  the  (‘xiiltini;  exclama¬ 
tions  of  her  own  li^lit-hi'arted  children,  who  call  their  op- 
prc'ssi'd  country,  Austria  kVlix. 

Now,  althoui»h  wc  are  by  no  means  (li<]K)sed  to  attach  tlu' 
slii»htest  imp'ortance  to  casi's  of*  what  appears  to  lu'  purciv 
fortuitous  ^ood — except  as  it  sc'ives  to  correct  tlu'  conci'itcd 
nssiimpdions  of  human  wisdom — we  must  iriaki'  allowances  fbi 
the  iiderior  enlightenment  of  our  fellow  m(*n,  and  tak(‘  into 
calculation  the  prodigious  effect  generally  producc'd  u])on  half- 
enlighti'iied  minds  by  successive  instances  of  good  fni  luiie.  We 
know  that  in  tlu'  crisis  of  many  a  well-conti'stc'd  hattk‘,  the 
wavering  luive  b'eeii  revived,  or  the  successful  liavi'  Ixeii  sud¬ 
denly  disheartened  by  such  an  imjiri'ssion  ;  and  thi'n'  is  no  tracing 
the  effects  of  such  an  idea  through  the  various  ramifications  of‘ 
state-craft  and  dijdomacy.  Tlu'  r('putation  for  g(HKl  luck  will 
often  secure  it.  .Vnd  hesidi's,  such  a  traditien  will  si'rvt'  as  ji 
set-off  to  manv  a  page  of  crime  and  wrong,  k'oi*  wliat  is  mon' 
easily  suggested,  and  what  will  men  more  readily  admit  than  an 
inter[)retation  of  luck  into  a  mark  of  lu'aveidy  approval  and 
love  ! 

In  the  work  before  us — when'  (he  old  standard  histoiak's  of 


Austria  hav(‘  evidently  bi'cn  torn  to  rags,  and  then  wrought  up 
along  with  the  recently  acipiiri'd  mati'iials— w('  scarci'ly  iie('(l  the 
special  indications,  in  which  tlu'  writc'i*  so  h^'cjucnl ly  indulges, 
h'st  the  lucky  conjunefures  ol  his  narrative  should  ('scapi*  our 
resjiectful  ohservati(»n.  hether  (U‘  not  the  bastard  piety  of  the 
monkish  chronich'rs  inclined  them  to  gr(‘at(*r  iigularity  in 


ri'gistc'ring  th(\se  fortunati'  occui’rcnca's — dei'ining  th(*m  tokens 
of  gi*eatlv  meriti'd  grace,  or  wlu'ther  the  ri'lativi'  jiosition  of 
Austria  gives  it  any  advantug*'  wlii'ii  commotions  are  rife,  and 
tlie  current  of  events  is  changing,  w(*  will  not  no\N  impiiic' , 
hut  wt'  are  obliged  to  (!onf(*ss  that  the  moi’t'  we  attempt  to 
fathom  th(^  sources  of  Austrian  great lU'ss,  tlu*  more  does  the 
impression  pri'vail,  that  lu'r  colossal  figure  is  a  monuiiK'nt  of 
vrhat  we  should  not  hesitate  to  call  good  luck,  as  distingui.shcd 
from  the  favour  (»f  God.  e  travel  through  long  inter\a  s 
time  and  through  manv  pages  of  Dr.  A  ehsi' s  att  ractiM*  yduim  s 
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— throiiglioui  M’hich  we  are  frequently  reminded  of  a  stream 
winding  safely  alonj^  rock-strewn  and  even  subterraiu'an 
channels — hut  scarcely  ever  are  we  struck  with  the  analogy  of 
a  ship  hrav('ly  piloted.  For  it  is  very  often  when  iinlx'cility, 
and  cowardice',  and  n  adiu  ss  prevail  throughout  all  its  intlueiitial 
ranks,  that  Austria  developes  most  rapidly. 

In  other  ])assa^es  we  are  made  to  tremhle  for  the  tottering 
fabric  erected  with  so  much  <>enius  ;  we  he^in  to  think  that  the 
favour  of  lIeav('n,so  often  forfeited  by  the  iniquity  of  her  rulers, 
is  about  to  bi'  withdrawn  from  happy  Austria, and  we  anxiously 
await  the  issue  of  life-struggles  from  whicli  final  dismembeniK'nt 
would  seem  to  be  the  easiest  method  of  escape.  Hut  the  crisis 
in  which  no  immediate  liu'k  b('falls  only  serves  to  illustrate,  mon* 
splendidly  than  ev(‘r,  the  haj)py  tenure  by  which  Austria  retains 
tlie  ricliest  j)rizes  of  ambition.  Sure  as  the  day  of  her  adversity 
is  the  rise  of  an  extraordinary  d(‘liver('r,  whose  op])ortun('  exist¬ 
ence  confirms  the  proverb,  but  whose  chief  business  it  is  to  sup])ly, 
by  (piick  ambidexterous  craft,  the  shortcomings  of  befriending 
fortune. 


4'lie  ('ll! ire  development  of  tbc  Austrian  enqnre  lies  witliiii 
the  ti(dd  of  modern  historv,  and  from  this  cinuimstanei^  it 
miglit  be  supposed  that  its  annals  would  be  found  very  prosaic, 
or  eoloui’t'd  only  by  such  tinge  of  romance  as  rests  uj)on  tlie 
horizon  of  Furopean  affairs  in  every  direction  when  some  blazing 
iiH'teor  swee})s  across  the  hemis])here.  Hut  while  }>artaking 
largc'ly  of  tlu'  excitement  attending  the  birth  of  eras,  and  the 
remodelling  ol*  society  through  several  ages,  AiLstria  has  an 
individuality  of  inti'iest  unsurpassed  either  in  intensity  or 
variety  by  any  nation,  and  the  dramatic  situations  presented  in 
her  narrative  aie  so  startling  and  so  numerous,  that  her  history 
approaches  the  sublime.  At  the  same  time,  whether  it  be  that 
her  good  Ibrtuiu'  extt'iided  its  influence  to  the  skill  of  her  anna¬ 
lists,  or  from  any  similar  cause,  it  is  wortliy  of  remark  that  the 
celebrated  men  of  Austria  will  vie  with  those  of  any  country  in 
the  am'cdot('s  which  they  have  furnished  ;  and  the  anecdotes 
thus  furnislu'd  in  unrivtdled  numbers,  will  be  found  n])  to  the 
average  in  point  of  ainusenu'nt,  and  above  the  average'  in  their 
dire'ct  lu'aring  em  tlu'  growth  of  national  character,  and  on  the 
political  all’airs  of  Furo])e. 

It  is  w('ll  known  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  jirogress  of 
literature  on  the  Continent,  tliat  J)r.  Vehse  has  devoted  the 


be'st  years  of  a  studious  life  to  the  collection  of  matt'rial  for  a 
serial  history  of  the  (lerman  courts  since  the  time  of  the  Hefor- 
mation,  and  a  great  part  of  his  labours,  especially  siu‘h  as  are 
conceriu'd  with  tlu'  smaller  courts,  must  Ik‘ not  only  W('ll  known, 
hut  also  highly  appreciated,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  Iret  dom 
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with  Avhicli  his  researches  luivc  heen  used,  and  oeeasionally 
appropriated,  by  eminent  essayists  in  every  eouutry  ot*  Kurope. 
In  pourtrayin^  the  cliaraeteristics  of  tlie  Austrian  court,  our 
aiitlior  lias  no  doubt  met  with  a  singularly  (‘ougt'uial  task  ;  for 
in  his  prevailing  moods  he  is  a  ])assionate  lovia*  of  gossip,  and 
yet  there  is  a  piiilosophic  sternness  about  him,  which  assures  us 
that  he  sincerely  prefers  the  gossip  of  gn'at  men — such  gossip 
as  reverberates  through  the  cabinets  ;ind  cajiitals  of  nations, 
and  echoes  through  all  time.  To  some  ('Xtcnt,  ('ven  in  the  ]>ro* 
duction  of  what  may  be  novelties  to  the  geni'nd  readiT,  Dr. 
Vehsc  has  pursued  the  track  tirst  bcatim  by  the  adventurous 
footsteps  of  men  destined  to  a  higluT  celebrity  than  any  that 
his  own  laudable  laboui’s  are  likelv  to  attain.  I»nt  he  has  col¬ 


lated  the  results  of  previous  impiii'ies  with  exi'inplary  carc',  and 
at  least  it  can  be  said  that  he  has  thi’iftly  gh'aiu'd  the  fields 
which  his  ])redecessors  carelessly  harvcsti'd.  l^spi'cially  is  our 
autlior  indebted  to  Joseph  von  llormayr,  who,  by  virtue  ()f  his 
position  and  talents,  became  heir  to  th(‘  binh'd  h'gacic's  of  many 
wise  and  great  men  of  by-gone  ages.  J  In*  vi'ry  a[)|><)intment  <)f 
this  remarkable  genius  to  tlu'  keep(‘rship  ot  tlu'  Imperial  tamil\ 
and  state  ai’chives  of  Vienna,  was  like'  a  chalh'uge'  to^  tlu',  most 
rigid  investigation  of  old  Austrian  policy  by  thi'  critic'al  Moild. 
His  peculiar  talents  were  well  known,  and,  indeed,  constitute'd 
his  claim  to  advanci'incnt.  Hut  the  fact  of  enfrn>fing  sfiitc 
records  and  the  secrets  of  a  proud  royalty  to  such  a  guardian, 
was  e(piivali‘nt  to  a  public  declaration  that  all  necessity  for 
concealment  or  lor  resorting  to  falsification  had  c('.is(d.  or 
this  man  was  (‘inhiwe'd  with  a  memorv  scarcely  infciioi 
of  Julius  Scaligc'r,  and  had  traiiu'd  himsedf  to  habits  of  inde¬ 
fatigable  plodding,  which  we  should  be  at  some  loss  to  parallel. 
The  amount  of  gain  to  veritable  history  <*annof,  howeviu*,  he 
fully  estimated  bv  the  individual  dis<M»veri('s  and  contributions 
of  Hormayr  himsidt*.  during  his  twcnty-tlv('  years  tenure  of  the 
important  otlice.  Tin'  frcc'dom  of  aeci'ss  once  ivstablislied  in  t  le 
case  of  so  compcti'iit  an  investigator,  it  could  nevei  x  gr.ia  \  } 

or  usefully  closed  to  (Jlu'rs  similarly  (‘iigagis  ,  mn^  i  no  /  T  . 
gifted.  lienee,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  wlnm  any  histone  al 
student  is  involved  in  perplexity  and  suspicnm,  he 
to  the  treasury  of  state  secirts  iii  ^  icnna,  where'  I  is  /cal  is 
generally  rewaVded  by  some  striking  disclosuresor 
elucidations  both  of  the  internal  iiolicy  of 

diplomatic  relations  with  other  states.  -  o  u  ^  ^  Instorv  <*f 
i\L  point  occurs  to  us  just  now,  Hian  tW 
critical  opinions  on  the  subject  of  him 

in  reference  to  his  master  kerdinand  11.  f  ^ 

so  largely  as  the  chief  glory  and  frcepicnt  saMour  ot 
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empire.  The  iiiimeJiAte  cout'.'mpurLiries  of  that  tra;;ical  pas<a;^.' 
ill  (ferman  history  didere  I  strangely  in  their  opinion.  In  addi- 
t'on  to  the  plain  **  yes/’  or  no/’  which  criminated  or  ahsolwd 
the  illustrious  hero,  and  wliich  were  seak-d  by  the  blood  of  the 
resj>*.*ctive  champion^,  t’nere  were  many  stages  and  shades  of 
approximation  to  either  extreme.  Sj  much  was  this  t'ue  case, 
and  so  intricate  was  the  confu'ion  intrcnluea'd  into  the  <tory  bv 
the  chief  actors  and  the  tirst  narrators  on  either  sidt.*,  that,  even 
down  to  a  very  late  day,  the  most  able  debaters  in  litemtur.*, 
have  fouyrht  to  the  joint  of  exhaustion  without,  on  either  side, 
reliin|uishin;r  the  sword. 

The  general  fjj  inion  of  mankind,  however,  has  succunibed  to 
tin*  untirinir  iiUNrepresentations  of  the  defenders  of  the  Imperial 
honour.  For  thi<  state  of  thin^^,  many  will  lx*  thankful  when 
tlu‘y  re*i*all  some  of  those  inu-l  ma^-niheent  j'ag\‘S  of  modem 
p‘H-try,  which  Sehiller  could  nut  or  would  not  have  jx-nned.  iiad 
the  actual  evidence  in  the  case,  been  accessible  in  his  day.  Lu: 
while  thankful  that  the  miscunceptiiUi  of  centuries  ha<  provel 
s  »  prelitic  a  fable  in  the  hand'  of  irenius, — we  must  t  ver  reeur 
to  the  sovereijjrn  claims  of  character,  and  the  demands  of  juiro 
morality,  when  dealinir  with  the  illustrious  accused,  whose  power 
of  self-defence  is  taken  away  from  tlnm  for  ever.  Schiller, 
j)nK.*ei‘<linLr  uj)<»n  the  presumption  of  Wallenstein's  ^uilt,  has 
covertal  that  ijuilt  with  the  ;rlory  of  Ids  own  ;:-enius ;  but  the 
neee^sitie'  uf  his  erroneous  belief  const raincdi  him  to  jmt  lun- 
into  the  lij's  of  his  criminal  hero,  which  lias  been  mere 
than  fultilkHl  indeed,  but  which  must  at  leinrth  be  shaken  tivra 
its  unjust  eonnexiMii  with  the  name  and  deeds  of  alleiistein. 
Very  masterly  is  the  portraiture  of  threatened  ambition  whicli 
the  jMM-t  has  otlenMl  in  the  expressions  of  Ids  hero,  when  siirns  ot 
his  ajiproaeldni:  fate  multij)lied  thickly  around  him;  and,  in 
placiim  such  lanouai:e  in  the  li}>s  of  AValleiistcin,  the  poet  i> 
otleiinir  a  nnUajdivsical  exjdanation,  and  thus,  indirexuly.  aii 
enelorsement  of  tin*  hero’s  <^milt.  In  rejdvino:  to  the  taunts  oi 
Ids  evil  <;e*idus,  tli  *  (  ouutess  Tertsky.  who  paints  in  strikin;! 
e'olours  the  horreirs  of  humiliutit)!!  from  so  hiirh  astute,  alh'ii- 
stein  gives  way  to  an  impn’cation  which,  if  lie  hael  really 
uttered  it,  we^  might  have  ju’onounced  marvellously  lultillcd. 
11  is  worel>  an* — 

Dock  elf  i.-h  .sinke  in  elie  Xichtii^koit, 

So  kl  <*iii  auiiifn’t*,  el»*r  se^  i:ros>  begoimoii, 

Kh  luieli  die  Well  mit  jeiieii  Kleiuien, 

\  erwce-hsclt,  die  eler  I'ag  erschaflt  imd  sturzt. 

Fli  spre‘e*he  A\  elt  uiul  Naediwt'lt  ineineii  Xainen 
Mit  Abse'heu  aus,  uiid  Friedlaiiel  sev  die  i..osuiig 
biir  jede  llue'henswerthe  That.’’ 
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But  ere  I  sink  down  into  nothingness, 

Leuve  oil  so  little  who  bei^uu  so  i^reat  — 

Ere  that  the  world  confuses  me  with  those 
Poor  wretches  whom  a  day  crt'atos  and  crurr.blcs, 

1  hi<  and  atter  a^jes  speak  mv  name 

ith  hate  and  dread,  and  Friediand  be  the  watcinvord 
h  »ir  each  accursed  det\l.’’ — Co/ern/^e. 


e  say  that  this  pv>etic  iiupiveatioii  has  its  counterpart  in 
the  ostiiiiate  ot  alleiistein  ^ener;dlv  entertained  since  his 
death  by  the  piiblieists  and  moralists  of  FurojK'.  And,  havinu: 
at  one  time  taken  some  pains  to  ^vt  up  the  ease  in  lK>th  its 
aspects,  w*e  must  confess  to  some  surprise  that  any  intellii^.mt 
and  impartial  iiujuirer  could  ever  have  been  lemptt.\l  to  doubt 
the  justice  of  allensteiiFs  eriminaii'Ui,  however  he  mii^ht 
deplore  the  severity  of  his  punishment.  The  controversy  has, 
uevertlieless,  been  revivid  of  late  years  :  fresh  materials  have 
come  to  hand  unexpectedly,  aiul  the  d<.\ision  of  centuries  has 
been  tlnally  reversed.  The  external  history  of  the  iransiiction, 
as  put  forth  in  Ibod  by  the  Imperial  court  in  justidcatioii  of  the 
hero’s  murder,  has  lately  Kvii  sabjeetedto  >if:iuus.  eomparisi>ns, 
and  criticism,  which  even  the  most  genuine  nairativcs  would 
barely  sustain.  Kveii  the  latest  apolo^i^t  fv*r  the  ju'overbial 
iuLtratitude  of  the  House  of  Ilapsbll^^^  Count  Hailatli,  has  Kvn 
driven  to  admit,  that  the  plausible  version  of  i<  a  ti>sue  i»f 
falsehoiK.ls.  Further,  although  we  accept  the  story,  as  re{H)rted 
second-hand  bv  the  Marehese  di  (irana,  and  take  for  ‘^ranti^d 
that  some  of  the  leading  eon>pirator>  diil  all  in  tlnir  jK>wt‘r  to 
destroy  the  silent  witnesses  of  tluir  {4:uilt.  by  burniny;  b  tters 
and  the  like,  common  sense  tells  us  that  .^o  extin>ive  a  plot, 
matured  bv  diligent  correspondence  throui^h  monti.s  and  years, 
must  have  scattered  indelible  traces  of  ii>  I'xisteiice,  and  that 
the  chapter  of  accidents  was  aLreney  sutlicient  tv»  ensure  tlie 
ultimate  discovery  of  such  traces.  But  no  })ri  ot  ai.ectin^  al- 
leiisteiii  is  fortheomimr.  There  are  abuiulaiit  memorials  ot  a 
conspiracy,  but  then  alleiistein  was  the  victim,  and  not  tlie 
chief.  Whenever  anv  new  discovery  has  Ikcii  iniale  tmiehin^ 
this  matter,  tliere  has  been  an  absolute  impos^ibility  i»t  torturing 
out  aiiv  view  wliieh  could  establish  the  unjust  aeiaisation,  or  \  in¬ 
dicate  the  lon^-lived  surmise  ot  W  allenstciii  s  traitorous  design. 
Fifty  years  ai?o,  certain  Austrian  ofHcers  made  a  (li^eo^l•l\  i>t 
documents  in  the  garret  ot  the  ti)wii-hall  ot  imdwei.",  in  Bohe¬ 
mia,  anil  tliese  turned  out  to  Ih'  the  ollicial  pajH^rs  of  Wulleii- 
steiii’s  tield-chaneery.  These  pajK'rs  were  puhlislied  at  Hr^e, 
in  tlie  Austrian  Military  Journal,  and  the  only  elh'Ct  ul  their 
publication  has  been  to  imi)iv.ss  all  honourable  men  with  a 
sense  of  the  utter  depravity  and  worthlessness  ot  the  srKTt  t 
enemies  of  the  L-reat  duke.‘  A  still  more  valuable  ilU'overy 
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was  rosorvod  for  the  rrussian  councillor,  Forster,  who  has  not 
only  edited  tlie  letters  of  AVallenstein,  hut  has,  on  all  occasions, 
acted  the  ])art  of  an  enthusiastic  chani])ion.  This  diseoverv 
was  made  in  the  archives  of  the  Vienna  AVar  Otlice,  so  lately  as 
182S,  and  it  atfords  tlie  most  unimpeachahh' proof,  that  AVallen- 
stein  was  the  (not  first  nor  latest,  hut  most  illustrious)  victim  of 
the  intrigues  of  Italian-Spanish  Jesuits,  seconded  hy  the  miser¬ 
able  and  monstrous  falsidioods  of  Alaximilian,  of  Havana,  (hi 
the  whole  (juestion,  W('  believe  that  we  are  now  entitled  to  make 
our  s(*lection  between  the  two  rather  incon<::ruous  summaries  of 
the  case  as  it  stands,  which  Dr.  Vehse  furnishes. 

In  one  iJace  he  says:  “The  controversy  will  most  likely 

i  4  *  4 

never  be  sihtled  in  a  satisfactory  manner;”  hut  two  pap:es 
further  on,  he  n'luarks :  “Tlie  whole  state  of  the  question  may 
he  summed  up  in  a  few  words;  f/(crc  As*  not  one  tittle  of  positive 
evidetiee  (/(jainst  Wallenstein  in  all  that  has  been  found ,  either  at 
Vienna,  or  in  the  royal  archiyes  of  Sweden,  or  in  the  papiTs  ol* 
Arnim,  which  are  ke])t  at  Hoitzenhur",  the  family-seat  of  the 
Arnims.”  liestinjj;  our  own  researches  at  this  haltin^-placc  in 
the  controversy,  we  are  disposed  to  tlinp:  an  unceremonious 
denial  as  our  answer  to  the  first  quoted  sentiment,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  that  the  controversy  is  settled  in  a  manner  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory  to  all  who  a])preciate  the  lo^-ical  force  of  ])rohal)ility  in 
matters  at  once  capable  and  destitute  of  proof.  AVe  have  dwelt 
at  soiiK'  l(‘nt::th  on  this  s\d)j('ct,  not  because  of  its  inherent 
interc'st,  hut  because  it  liirnishes  an  apt  illustration  of  the  kind 
and  extent  of  rectification  which  we  are  justified  in  expe  cting 
from  the  gradual  collation  of  secret  with  public  histories  of  long 
past  events  and  characters.  Histories  may  rank  as  classic  hy 
the  purity  of  their  style,  and  as  such,  do  good  seTvice  to  the 
student.  Hut  tlu‘  legitimate  influence  of  history  strikes  beneath 
the  soil  where  the  graces  of  conqiosition  are  nurtured,  and 
atfects  the  very  springs  from  which  future  history  will  he 
develo])ed.  Hence  the  inqioitance  of  having  undisguised  and 
ungarhh'd  n'cords  of  the  ])ast.  Fables  may  charm  and  may 
even  exert  a  luuu'ticial  influence  on  mankind  ;  hut  whenever  fable 
is  8  uhstituti'd  for  fact  in  tlu‘  grave  annals  of  a  people,  the 
great  lessens  which  ITovidence  intends  to  he  taught  from  age 
to  age  become  contusi‘d  and  contradictory,  and  so  either  useless 
or  hurtful.  All  honour,  then,  to  the  men  who  hum  the  oil  of 
life  in  tlu'  mouldy  recessi's  where  truth  so  often  lies  concealed 
from  the  truth-loying  (Jio. 

The  scop('  of  Dr.  \  ehse’s  Memoirs  is  coincident  with  the 
s])ace  occupied  hy  the  Hapshurg  dynasty;  and,  indei'd,  is 
stretclu'd  so  as  to  include  the  event  fid  introduction  of  the  ])rc- 
si'iit  Hapshurg-Lorraine  rulers.  It  is  full  of  life.  The  hook 
is  a  transcript  of  life  as  it  is  seen  in  courts,  camps,  council- 
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(*hfinib(Ts.  biVory  is  ji  scoiio  to  wliicli  ciflior  tlio  subjoot  or 
the  ^oiiius  of  the  iiiitlior  has  impart imI  a  pociiliar  h('auty*  ^laiiy 
of  the  events  ill  tlie  earlier  history  are  related  with  the  minute¬ 
ness  of  a  proccii  verbal^  or  ratlier,  their  relation,  thoui^h  admirahlv 
eondensed,  leaves  upon  the  mind  an  ima^e  as  ae'eurately  anil 
sharply  didiiu'd  as  would  follow  imnu'diate  eotemporarv  iiupiisi- 
tion  into  the  facds. 

Cii’eat  eharaeters  stand  (‘ontessed,  as  it  11.  I>.  had  si'en  them, 
eaught  them,  drawn  them.  Indeed,  it  is  a  faet  that,  wltli  only  few 
exeeptions,  the  furtlu'r  these  events  and  eharaeters  are  renIov(‘d 
hy  lapse  of  time,  the  more  consist  ent  and  intellij»ihl(‘  is  the  aeeount 
n^iven  of  them.  This  wi‘  have  explaiiu'd  at  laro;!'.  Tluuv  is  no 
anomaly  in  (he  phenomenon  at  all ;  lu'caust'  if  nu'n  wi'ar  a  mask 
through  life,  the  ])lasler-east  taken  after  (h'ath  must  ^iv(\  not 
only  a  Ixdter,  hut  thi'  only  portrait  ot*  the  individual.  If  the 
facts  of  any  ])artieular  period  are  so  far  within  the  reaeh  of  one 
whom  they  involve'  tliat  he  can  I'itlu'i*  stitlc*  them  in  part  (»r 
hurv  them  whollv,  tlie  eliances  of  a  resurri'ction  are  tire'at,  and 
so  we  eome  to  understand  the  affairs  of  our  anee'stors  he'tter 
than  the  worihie's  themselves.  (  course'  there  are'  blanks  wliie'h 
no  re^se'areh  is  eve'r  like'ly  te)  fill,  anel  e'veui  poe'tie  ;;enius  wendel 
fail  to  enlive'ii ;  anel  the're  are  serie's  eif  e've'iits,  veuT  re'ce'iit  in 
their  eiceairrence,  e*e)ne*e'rnini»-  whie'h  we  have'  the  me)st  ample* 
knowh'dg’e  tor  all  valuable  puiposes.  Ibit,  thi'ii,  the'  se'e're't 
mines  have  been,  in  sue*h  instane*es,  blown  up  by  reve)lulie)n  e>r 
evacuateel  by  the  ever-shiftin;j^  ])e)Iie*y  e>f  state,  so  that  the* 
curious  mav  “  waneler  at  their  eiwn  swe'e't  will”  as  fre*e*ly  as  if 
the  dismantle'el  arcana  were  a  tlieiusanel  ye'ars  eild.  The*re'  is 
Metternieh,  for  examjde,  anel  his  lon;jf  e‘are*e'r  e>f  mysterieius 
pe)lie*y.  In  eirdinarv  circumstance's  we>  sheiulel  have  hern  e'eun- 
pelh'd  te)  imitate  that  ^reat  state*sman  in  e)ne'e»l  his  ine»st  valuahle* 
characteristie’s — “time  ahielinjT^;”  but  the  e*one*lusie)n  e)l  the 
j>^ranel  Aapoh'emie*  tra^e'ely  alfeireh'el  an  e>])])<ut unity  for  the 
entrance  e)f  (b)wer  Jinel  Kpilo'>;ue  teio,  anel  ^ratilie'el  the*  inejuisitive* 
spectateirs  bv  a  full  exhibit iein  e)f  that  far-re*ae’hin^  aelelre'ss,  and 
that  un])aralle*leel  eunninji^  whie*]i  first  e'eimplie'aleel  the  wlieele; 
ce)ursc^  eif  events  to  the  jieeint  eef  he)|)e*le'ss  e'ntan<^le‘me*nt,  anel  then 
unweiiinel  the  tant^le*el  ske'in  in  a  fashiein  most  e*e>nve*ni(*nt  anel 
profitable  to  Austria.  Anel,  be'siele*s,  as  a  private  statesman,  as 
the^  chance'lleir  e>l  tlie*  empii’e*,  anel  the'  ceuistant  (Hiunse'lleu*  ed  the' 
threine,  his  ])rine*ij>les  eel  ^eive'rnme'nt  (teej^e'the'r  with  the*  me*anH 
he  c'lnpleive'd )  we're'  eitlu'r  e'te'i’iially  se‘atte'i‘e*el  eir  e*lse*  tinall\ 
inwre)u^ht  with  the'  ve'rv  tahrie*  eil  the*  e*e>nstitutie)n  h\  the  eem- 
vulsie)ns  eif  bSbS.  d'he  foreign  pe)lie*y  ed  ^Ie*tte*rnie*h  was  neef 
einlv  the  comple'te'st  in  theory  that  the'  weirlel  has  e^ei  se*en  (fe>r, 
8ure*lv,  in  meist  respects  itwassei),  but  it  was  the  ejiil^  e*e)mplete  \ 
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Kucei'ssful  |X)licy,  worthy  of  the  iiaino,  of  wliicli  modern  liistorv 
furiiislies  an  exam})le.  And,  as  we  have  remarked  belore,  dis¬ 
closures  are  more  likely  to  l)e  advanlaj^eous  than  hurtful,  when 
the  subject  of  such  disclosures  lias  been  wedded  to  success;  so 
that  we  do  know  the  (‘elebrated  statesman  of  yesterday  probably 
us  W(‘ll  as  it  is  possible  to  know  him.  Ibit  then  we  marvel  far 
more  to  tind  that  we  can  be  as  companionable,  throuL^h  fuliu'ss 
of  intimacy,  with  nu'ii  who  lived  two  centuries  api,  and  who 
were'  cliieiiv  remarkable  in  their  dav  and  ‘generation  for  the 
very  little  that  was  known  concernin<^  them. 

We  sliould  l)t‘  very  j^lad  to  occujiy  a  pa^^e  or  two  with  spt'cimens 
of  Dr.  Vehse’s  work,  but  we  are  afraid  of  ^ivinji^  a  wron^  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  ‘^oneral  character  of  the  book.  Extracted  passiij^es 
ar(‘  ^emnally  su})posed  by  readers  of  a  rovii‘W  to  be  the  choice 
morsi‘ls,  and  if  these  do  not  happen  to  be  pun;j:ently  ‘i^uod, 
according  to  the  individual  taste,  the  a  foriiori  movi'inents  of 
thi‘  judgment  render  it  improbable  tliat  the  book  itself  will  ever 
be  resorted  to  at  all ;  and  we  are  anxious  that  this  charininj; 
history  should  become  a  favourite  with  the  lovers  of  litta’ature  ; 
for  they  will  be  possessed  in  it  of  an  arguminit  against  the 
flimsy  charge  of  dryness  which  the  young  urge  as  an  excuse  for 
indohmee,  or  for  invferring  romance  to  history.  Dry  enough, 
beyond  all  doubt,  is  the  task  which  Dr.  Vehse  hinisidf  has 
accomplislied,  but  how  far  from  anything  like  task-work  at  all  is 
the  study  to  which  his  volumes  invite!  He  has  brought  to 
light  treasures  vrhich  are  mouldy  and  dusty  cnougli  to  I'xcite 
disgust  rather  tlian  ('agerness  ;  but  befoiv  jireseiiting  them  to 
the  world  ho  has  cleansed  and  burnished  tliem;  and  having  set 
them  in  a  casket  of  bt'antiful  workmanship,  he  has  de])osit(‘d 
them  in  tliat  splendid  museum  where  gix’at  events  are  set  in 
order  and  placed  in  becoming  lights;  where  great  men  are  sine 
of  a  pedestal  on  wliich  fragment  after  fragment  of  charaeteristic> 
will  he  piled  with  reverent  care,  until  the  image  of  a  glory  which 
men  bewailed  as  departed,  shall  be  recovered  and  unveiled. 
Such  a  musiHim  is  correct  history. 

We  sliall  conclude  with  some  remarks  founded  upon  tlie 
entire  range  of  the  volumes  which  have  suggested  this  article. 

hen  Aapoleon  was  setting  out  for  the  Russian  campaign, 
he  held  a  h‘vee  of  kings  at  Dresden,  similar  to  tliat  which,  four 
years  previously,  he  had  assembled  at  Erfurt.  On  this  occasion, 
the  haughty  magniticence  of  the  French  Emperor  and  his  con¬ 
sort,  Marie  Louise,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  olleiisive  to  all 
who  were  present,  but  particularly  to  the  Austrian  Emjieror  and 
Empress.  The  Titanic  Frenchman  condesceinled  to  offer  an 
a|K)K)getie  piece  of  courtesy  to  his  humbled  relative  in  these' 
words,  “  Je  suis  Ic  Rodolphe  de  ilapsbourg  de  ina  famille !  ’’ 
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llie  ivfcrciicc  at  such  a  iiiumcnt  was  sufliciciitly  adroit;  and 
to  us  who  liavo  wilnessed  a  second  cuhninalion  of  the  star  of 
Napoleon,  the  (‘Xpres.sioii  is  liigldy  su^^^cstive  (»f  tlie  probable 
coursi*  ol  destiny  reserved  for  the  brave*  adve'iiturer's  race.  Our 
purpose  witli  this  anecdote  at  present  is  siniplv  to  tix  in  the 
readers  nienioiy'  an  idea  of  the  comparatively  humbh*  bejj^in- 
nin^s  ot  a  [)ower  wliicli  now  overshaelows  tlu*  faire'.'.t  pnu'inces 
ol  Lurope.  The  founder  of  tlie  llapsbur<i^  family  as  one  of  tlie 
^^reat  liouses  was  this  same  Ilodolpli ;  and  not  all  the  cond)inetl 
ingenuity  and  autliority  of  his  j)ron(l  de.sccmlants  have  availed 
to  cany  the  cradle  ol*  their  race  fuitlu'r  back  than  that  ol*  many 
of  their  subject  nobility.  Jt  was,  however,  under  Maximilian 
that  the  ducal  familv  became  nu'mbers  of  the  ^rt'at  I'state  id* 
sovereigns;  and,  in  the  annals  of  ^laximilian's  remarkable  reign, 
we  trace  eveiy  one  of  tlie  jx  rmanent  characteristics  of  Austrian 
history.  Tlu*  ejiithet  /v’//>  was  lirst  introducid  in  association 
with  the  qiialilying  nt(bc^  for  it  was  in  tlu*  uniim  of  ^laximiliaii 
with  the  hi*iress  of  Ihirgundv,  and  in  the  imnuiliale  coiisi*- 
quences  of  one  or  two  other  marriages,  tliat  Austria  set  lait  in 
good  earnest  (Ui  lu'i*  sph*ndid  career.  Ihit  even  in  the  germinal 
stage  of  this  mighty  political  systi‘m  we  perci'ivi*  tlu*  lurking 
bane  which  for  a  time,  indeed,  stimulated  its  growth  unna¬ 
turally,  but  which  has  certainly  induced  rotti  iiness  at  tlu*  pith. 
Sellishness,  as  distinguished  I’roni  a  eatholic  ambition,  or  i*ven 
from  genuine  })atriotism,  has  bi*i'ii  uniformly  the  animating 
motive  and  the  standard  ruli*  of  the  Imp(*rial  iamily ;  and,  as 
might  be  exjieeti'd,  sellishness  in  its  most  unlu'roic  and  ev(*n 
despicable  forms  has  almost  constantly  su[)[)lii*d  tlu*  place  id 
loyalty  in  tlie  subjict  ])eo}de.  In  tlu*  ('ai’lli  r  })agcs  ol  this  his¬ 
tory  we  see  that  tlie  impi'i'ial  sceptre  ol  (i(‘rmany  was  aimctl  at, 
and  wielded  when  won,  only  for  the  aggrandizi'inent  ol  Aus¬ 
tria.  \\  ith  the  exce])tion  of  Charles  \  .,  not  one  ol  the  line 
ever  seems  to  have  ri'gai’dcd  tlu*  mighty  i'nq)ire  as  anything 
bi'yond  a  cui’iency  with  which  to  trallie  Ibr  the  eiihanceiiu'nt  ol 
Jlapsburg  interests;  and  with,  ])erha})s,  one  exception  (and 
that  has  but  a  slender  claim  to  lie  regarded  as  exeyptional),  tlu* 
gri'at  crises  of  Austrian  affairs  have  always  elicited  the  most 
disgusting  sellisliiiess  in  the  conduct  ol  all  classes  (d  tlu*  com¬ 
munity.  We  have  a  startling  illustration,  but  by  m»  iiu'ans 
nnfairlv  quoted  as  a  spccinu'n,  in  the  behaviour  id  the  >  lennese, 
when  Naiioleon,  having  di'.solat(*d  tlu*  ])rovinc(*s,  length  thun¬ 
dered  at  the  gat(‘s  of  the  capital.  ith  shaiiu'lul  indillereiice 
the  gilded  crowds  of  the  aristocracy  were  wdlmg  to  barter  tlieir 
throne  and  country  as  the  pi  ice  of  their  retaining  the  luxuries 

and  amenities  of  tiieir  caidtal.  .  .  . 

This  feature  in  the  general  character  ol  Austria  is  btill  tlu 
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most  Tioti(*oal)lt*,  tlio  most  difTicult  to  (liso;uiso,  and,  wo  slioidd 
frar,  tlio  most  likidy  to  ondure,  until  the  destruction  it  foresha¬ 
dows  is  comph'te.  Many  inconveniences  of  tlie  most  serious 
natur(‘  liave  arisen  to  oilier  nations  from  this  traditional  innno- 
rality  <»f  so  ^reat  a  power;  all  these  inconveniences  mav  he 
summarily  (h'serihed  under  oiu'  head — the  interfiTcnei'  of  Aus¬ 
tria  has  never  in  any  instance  lu'cn  otherwise  than  specious, 
and  iK'ver  in  any  <*ase  pi'rmanently  beneficial.  Wliat  ])olitieians 
call  tlie  balance  of  pow('r,  and  of  which  Lorenzo  dc  Medici  was 
the  iMustrious  and  wise  inventor,  is  a  stat('  of  things  in  whicli 
Austria  has  nearly  always  displayi'd  he^*  influence  with  a  sort  ot‘ 
sublime  affectation,  as  of  a  patriarch  amon^  nations  ;  hut  she  has 
iK'ver  lu'artily  surri'iidi'n'd  any  special  ambition  that  slie  niiirht 
enjoy,  (h'cently  and  (juii'tly,  in  common  with  cotemporary  powiTs, 
tlie  possessions  actually  ('uterini**  into  her  organization  as  an 
empire.  Sh(‘  is  still  upon  ’change  like  some  hoary  broker 
addicted  to  ihe  pursuits  which  have  made  him  rich,  and  her 
ohii'cl  is  not  men'lv  hv  friendlv  ('xchancre  io  secure  a  maiame- 
ahh'  and  safe  investim  nt,  hut  by  dint  of  cool,  unwearii'd  watch¬ 
ing,  when  the  world  is  turiu'd  upside  down,  to  draw  closer  the 
bonds  by  which  she  holds  her  loosely  jointi'd  empire,  and  to 
round  off  within  a  hedge  of  bayonets  a  mighty  and  uniipie 
state'  through  every  jiart  of  which  a  word  drojipe'd  in  the  centre 
from  a  despot’s  lips  shall  vibrate  like  the  voice  of  Doom. 


Art.  V. —  ll(xnd1)ook  of  Ztooloipj.  By  J.  A^au  lloeveii,  Al.D.,  Bro- 
lessor  ot' Zoology  iu  the  I  uiversity  of  Leyden,  Ac.  'I'ranslate'd 
frt)in  tlie  Duleh  by  ihe  lu'V.  Williaiii  ("lark,  AI.I).,  J’.H.S. 
Vol.  L,  luvertehrated  Auiinids.  Svo.  Bp.  831.  Loudon:  hong- 
iiians  and  ("o. 


'run  valuable  se'ii'utilic  n'searches  and  comprehensive  ])hilo- 
sophi(*al  vlt'ws  of  Proft'ssor  Van  lloeven,  have  established  his 
re'putatiou  in  this  as  well  as  in  his  native  country,  and  the 
publication  of  his  “Handbook  of  Zoology,”  will  still  furtlu'r 
advantage'ously  exti'iid  his  influence  upon  tlie  progress  of  natural 
scie'iice  iu  Ihiglaiid.  'Blie  want  of  a  manual  for  studc'uts  in 
the  I  uiversity  of  Li'vden,  induced  the  author  to  undi'i'take  the 
laborious  task  of  compiling  it;  and  Dr.  (’lark,  recpiiring 
one  fir  the  use  of  students  in  the  University  of  (’ambridgi', 
has  translated  it  with  the  consi'iit  and  assistance  of  the  author. 
The  first  volume  comprising  the  luvertebrata  is  before  us,  and 
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wc  lla^c  soon  no  inuniiul  of  tlio  soionoo,  in  tlio  Kii^lisli  lan- 
j^iiago,  so  oopious,  so  aoourato,  or  so  lulinirahly  a(la])(o(l  lor  tlio 
purposos  ol  pii\ato  study  or  public  iiistruotiou.  lu  llio  ri'viow 
wo  ])roposo  to  take  ot  it,  wo  can  do  little  luon*  iliau  iulbriii  our 
roadois  ot  the  ])lau  wliioli  tlu*  author  has  adoptod  lu  ihi*  Iroat- 
luciit  ol  tlu*  siilijoct,  and  point  out,  lu  the  ni(>st  jj^c'iuu'al  lorius, 
the  assistance  it  will  oiv(.  {(►  the  studi'ut  wlu'u  h'aruiu^  tlu*  ele¬ 
ments  ol  the  science,  and  to  the  naturalist  iii  his  researches. 

The  object  of  this  hook  is  to  present  a  systematic  classilicatiou 
of  the  Animal  Kiu;;doui  without  cuteriuo-  into  detailed  dcscrij)- 
tions  of  species.  Having-  (h'termiucd  the  classc's  uiuh*!-  whii-h 
the  iuvortchratod  auiiuals  maybe  ^rouped,  and  explaiiud  the 
anatomical,  physioloi^n’cal,  aiul  ('\ti*rual  features  upon  which 
those  classes  are  const ructe'd,  the  author  ^nves  ample  descrip¬ 
tions  of  ilu*  onh'is  and  lamilic's  into  wliich  tlu*y  may  lu*  sul)- 
divided.  The  hook  is,  therefore*,  to  the  iiatundist,  what  a 
lexicon  is  to  the  linguist,  auel  must  always  he*  at  hand  for  con¬ 
stant  re*lere*nce  ;  hut  while  it  assists  in  the  ne*i*e'ssaiy  task  of 
classilicatiou,  it  ^-ive's  as  e'omprclu'usivc  a  view  of  animal  life 
ce)llective*lv,  as  e*an  ho  e)htaiiu*d  1‘roni  a  system  ne*e*ossurilv  arti- 
licial  in  many  ol  its  parts. 

The*  author  has  wise*ly,we*  think,  comnu*ne*(*d  with  an  e'xamina- 
tion  e)l‘  the  sinijih'st  lorins  of  animal  life — those  in  which  the) 
eii'o-anizat ion  is  least  comph*x.  In  lollowin^  him  as  our  te*ache*r, 
tliere*fe)re*,  we  art*,  as  it  were,  moving  from  the*  e*ircumfe*re*nce)  of 
the  eiuter  of  a  serie'S  of  ceinccntric  circles  towards  tlu*  e*ommon 
ccnti’e*,  in  which  the*  meist  p(*rlect  e)f  all  te*r?e*st rial  organized 
he*in^s,  man  himse*lf,  stands,  still  e*xe*rcisin;4;  his  ancie'iit 
dominion  e)y('r  all  livin^^  cre‘atuie*s,  and  ^ivin^^  to  each  its  name*. 
In  the  pre'st'iit  state*  of  our  knowh'd^t*,  this  ]dan  of  instruction 
is  re'e)oinm(*nd(‘el  by  tlu*  comparative*  (*ase*  with  which  the*stueh*nt 
is  inducteel  into  tlu*  ])rinci})le's  of  the;  scit'iice*,  without  hein^^ 
diseM)ura<^e*d  by  tlu*  api)arent  elillicully  of  tiacin^^;  the*  action  and 
mutual  relations  e)l  comph*x  structui'es,  rt'tpiirin^j;'  lor  th(*ir 
in y(\sti ‘Ration  a  practical  skill  whie*h  he*  dot*s  not  pos.st*.ss,  aiuI  a 
judicietiis  use*  ol  analo^^ical  re'asonin^  lor  which  he*  is  unpie'parcd 
by  prae‘tie*e  and  the  habits  eil  thou|^ht  ajijU’opiaatt*  to  siu'h 
investi^atums.  lu*n  a  man  re*solye*.s  tt)  ht*  an  e*.\pIoi(*i  e>l 
meiuntainons  e*e)untries,  te)  brave*  the*  lij^our  ol  an  uni  dent  inj.^ 
frost,  to  make*  roads  throupj^h  snow,  and  paths  o\e*i  liclds  ol  ice*, 
te)  elare*  the*  avalanche*,  to  cross  latliomless  llssure*s  which  the) 
e’hamois  e*annot  e)Ve*rh*ap,  anel  in  .**pite  ol  tdl  ehinji^tis  and 
impe'elinu*nt s,  te)  stand  upein  the*  p(*aks  ol  the)  (*,iith  and  in\es- 
ti^ate  frozen  re*^ions  lU)  eye  has  sce*n,  no  loot  has  t  lodelcn,-— ho 
docs  ned  at  once  ce)mnu*nce  the  ascent  e)l  the  Aiuhs.  I>y  a 
course  of  training,  he  gives  tone  to  his  nerves,  and  elasticity  to 
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his  Tnusclos  ;  accustoms  himself  to  endure  the  vicissitudes  of 
weather,  amFthe  soA’crities  of  winter;  and  thus  hrinofs  all  his 
physical  powers  into  action,  while  he  cultivates  those  hahits  of 
observation  and  scientific  inquiry  which  are  iiccessarv  to  make 
the  records  of  his  intend(‘d  dariiii?  exploits,  somethinj^  more 
than  an  exciting  narrative  of  suflerinp^  and  ('udurance,  and 
deserving  a  hip^her  ap])roval  than  is  given  to  the  feats  of  a 
trladiator  or  wrestler.  And  so,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  a  course 
of  initiation  is  necessary  for  the  mind  that  is  ambitious  to 
investigate  the  conditions  of  animal  life,  and  obtain  a  large  and 
panorami(^  view  of  tluit  great  cretdion  so  lightly  esteemc'd  by 
the  majority  of  mankind.  When  a  man  commences  the  study 
of  natural  science  with  the  higher  forms  of  life,  he  is  like  a 
young  mechanician  who,  Ix'fore  he  knows  how  to  calculate  the 
])ower  of  a  lever  or  a  screw,  or  how  to  use  the  file  and  the 
lathe,  attmnpts  to  invi'ut  or  construct  a  machine  requiring  all 
the  skill  ()f  an  accomplished  engineer ;  or  like  a  novice  in 
mathematical  km»wledg(',  who  lu'gins  the  study  of  the  differen¬ 
tial  calculus  b('fore  he  has  read  Euclid  or  solved  an  (‘quation. 
Uy  a  ])artial  invc’stigation  of  the  most  simple  forms  of  life, 
\innecessarv  diflicnltii's  are  avoided,  and  positive  advantages  are 
gaiiu'd.  In  following  the  di'velopment  of  animals  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  eonditions,  the  ]n’esence  of  new  organs  is 
first  discoveri'd  in  sinqdi',  and  tlnui  in  more  compound  forms, 
and  the  eye  is  trained  to  the  art  of  ohservation,  while  the  hand 
h'arns  how  to  dissi'ct.  AVhen  a  young  nu'dical  student  called 
upon  Cuvier  to  announce  the  discovery  of  a  new  fact  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  hody,  the  naturalist  asked  him  whether 
he  had  ever  dissected  a  butterfly.  The  youth  had  mad('  no 
such  ('X])eriment.  “  Do  that  first,  and  then  re-examine  your  sup- 
])osed  discovery,”  was  the  professor’s  iHlvie(‘.  The  conns('l  was 
lu'eded,  and  the  young  man  returned  to  confc'ss  the  wisdom,  and 
acknowledge  tlu'  kindness,  which  had  corrected  his  error,  and 
dirt'cted  his  ]nirsuits. 

thluT  arguments  might  be  used  in  recommending  the  ])lan  of 
study  ado])ted  in  the  “  Handbook  of  Zoology,” — that  of  “  be  gin¬ 
ning  with  the  sim]>ler  forms  of  animals  and  proceeding  upwards 
to  the  highest.”  Hut  the  ado])tion  of  the  natural  order  in  tlie 
study  of  a  science,  is  not  always  expedient  or  advantage'enis.  Tn 
the  infancy  of  gi'ology,  all  writers,  when  describing  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  rocks,  commenc('d  with  the  recent  and  descemh'd  to 
the  ancient,  just  as  a  well-digger  or  a  pit-sinker  would  note  the 
beds  through  which  he  passed  to  obtain  water  or  coal.  Ihit 
now  that  the  succession  is  better,  if  not  perfectly  known,  and 
the  classification  of  the  principal  groups  is  decided,  the  ohjtrt 
of  the  science,  which  is  the  discovery  of  the  physical  history  of 
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tho  oartli,  is  more  constantly  in  view;  and,  the  natural  classiti- 
cation  being  adopted,  rocks  are  registered  in  the  order  of  their 
fonnation.  And  so  Zoology,  having  risen  to  tlie  rank  of  an  exact 
science  by  anatomical  and  physiological  investigations,  mav  now 
be  best  taught  by  exhibiting,  first  the  elementary,  and  then  the 
compound  forms  ;  and  though  time  is  not  an  element  in  the 
classification  of  living  animals,  the  advent  of  the  several  classes, 
as  exhibited  by  their  remains  in  rocks,  is  a  subject  of  interest  to 
the  ])ahx'ontologist. 

But  while  recommending  the  jdan  of  study  adopti'd  bv  Van 
lloeven,  we  do  not  forget  that  it  will  place"  the  slnchmt  in  a 
position  to  ])ropose  a  cpiestion  to  which  science  cannot  at  present 
give  a  satisfactory  answer.  What,  he  will  ask,  is  tin*  distinc¬ 
tion  between  nu  animal  and  a  jdant  ?  Vlu'  highei-  foi  ins  of 
organization  are  easily  distinguished,  but  on  th(‘  houndarv  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  we  nu'ct  with  individuals  so  sti-onglv  markc'd 
with  the  features  of  both,  that  they  cannot  with  ceriaintv  he 
assigned  to  either.  Naturalists  have  not  hc'cn  able  to  decid(* 
whether  the  genera  Navicula  and  liacillaria  an*  plants  or  Infu¬ 
soria,  and  they  arc  still  disputing  as  to  tin*  nature  of  the  sponge. 
Nor  are  w('  surpi’ised  that  such  difliculties  should  ai‘is(',  for  in 
nature  there  are  neither  the  broad  liiu's  ol‘  distinction  which 
some  authors  expc'ct  to  find,  nor  the  insensibh*  transitions  which 
others  have  imagined. 


“  At  first  sight,”  says  Van  lloevcn,  “  it  serins  easy  to  distinguish 
an  aniinal  from  a  plant,  and  ('V(*u  the  most  unskilh'd  j)crson  tliiidvs 
lie  has  a  clear  notion  of  flu*  dilleroncc.  ^  (‘t,  it  is  just  In's  want  of 
knowlc'dgc  that  causes  flu*  ditlcrence  to  a])pcar  so  jironiincnt  :  whilst 
he  overlooks  the  imnn'diatc  link  and  thinks,  for  instance,  of  a  dog 
and  a  p('ar  tree.  There  are  two  sorts  of  judgni('nt  with  conviction. 
Such  a  judgment  may  arise  either  from  want  of  knowh'dge,  or  from 
profouml  insight,  the  r(*sult  of  tong  and  patic'nt  investigation.  AVho- 
(‘ver  seeks  truth  must  learn  to  sacrifice  the  first,  ('vc'u  though  he  may 
never  attain  to  the  second.” 


Anv  attempt,  however  feeble  and  imperfect,  to  compare  the 
conditions  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  will  prove,  that  when¬ 
ever  a  strong  dissimilarity  is  perceived  b('tw(‘en  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  an  animal  and  a  plant,  the  mind  is  occupi(‘d  with  the 
idea  of  highly  organized  species;  and  the  distinctions  existing 
between  them,  however  clearly  perceived,  give  little  assistance 
in  solving  a  difliculty  when  the  uncertainty  arises  from  the 
simplicit vOf  structure  in  minuti*  objects.  It  may,  for  ('xainple, 
be  inferred  that,  as  ])lants  are  usually  fix(‘d  to  tln^  soil,  and 
animals  possess  the  jiower  of  locomotion,  the  discov(*ry  of  one 
condition  or  the  otlier,  would,  in  all  cases,  hr  a  suflicieiit  dis¬ 
tinction ;  but  when  the  field  of  observation  is  extended,  plants 
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are  found  floating  in  water  with  no  root  in  the  ground,  and  there 
are  sedentary  animals  to  whom  a  freedom  of  motion  has  been 
denied.  Again,  plants  feed  on  inorganic  matter — the  elements, 
and  their  compounds;  animals  derive  their  support  from  those 
substances  which  are  of  organic  origin,  and  a  large  ]K)rtion  of 
their  nutritious  food  is  the  produce  of  vegetable  liic.  Jhit 
as  some  ])lants  also  live  u})on  vegetable  matter,  and  appropriate 
as  i*ood  the  substances  prei)ared  by  other  organized  bodies,  this 
diiference  in  the  habit  of  life  is  not  without  an  exception,  and 
cannot  be  safely  emidoyed  when  recpiired  as  a  test.  Another 
characteristic  of  animals  is,  that  they  receive  their  food  through 
on(‘  or  more  apertures  into  a  stomach  or  intestinal  canal,  to 
whicli  fact  we  may  add,  that  their  organs  are  located  in  a})pro- 
priati*  and  distinct  cavities.  Tlaiits  absorb  their  nutriment, 
without  ellbrt,  through  vessels  spread  over  their  surface,  and 
live  upon  the  components  (d‘  the  soil  in  which  they  are  lixed,  and 
of  the  atmosphere  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  having  neither 
the  necessity  nor  the  })ow('r  ol  motion,  nor  a  craving  stomacli  to 
su])ply.  Ihit  in  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  some  indi¬ 
viduals  are  constructed  without  the  organs  once  considcri'd 
necessary  for  animal  exist  mice,  and  have  neither  stomach  nor 
intestinal  canal,  hut  derive  their  nutriment  by  absorption  through 
the  surface  of  their  bodies.  It  would,  therefore,  app(‘ar  that 
those  characteristics  which  constitute  differences  between  the 
highly  organized  individuals  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  king¬ 
doms,  fail  to  give  the  assistance'  rcepiirt'd  wlu'ii  the*  object  is  to 
dccivle  wlu'thcr  a  feebly  organized  body  is  an  animal  or  a  ])lant. 

e  might  mention  other  peculiarities  in  the  two  conditions  of 
life,  but  that  which  is  of  all  others  most  permanently  the  result 
of  animal  organization,  is  the  possession  of  a  power  of  motion  by 
volition,  imh'pendent  of  the  cliange  of  jdace  ;  but  the  ('xistc'uce 
of  this  characti'ristic  is  sometimes  simulated  by  vegetable  matter, 
and  W('  arc  then  h'ft  in  uncertainty  after  the  most  searching 
investigation,  though  a  (h'cisive  result  is  anxiously  sought. 

We  must  tlu'ii  admit,  without  hesitation,  the  occasional 
dilliculty  of  distinguishing  In'tweeiian  animal  and  a  plant  when 
the  organization  is  rudinu'iitary ;  but  we  liave  no  sympatliy 
with  those  authors  who  would  dissuade  us  from  all  further 
impiiries  by  the  dogmatical  assertion  that  animals  are  d('veloped 
from  plants.  Wlieii  investigating  the  lower  forms  of  animal 
life,  and  especially  those  which  appc'ar  so  rapidly  in  infusions, 
the  tpiestions  are  ever  returning — Where  is  the  germ  of  their 
vitality  t  and  what  is  the  type  of  their  forms:'  Tliese  and  such 
like  impiiries  must  be  answert'd  conjecturally,  and  as  the  replies 
are  usually  unsupj)orted  by  experiment  or  observation,  no  hyi)0- 
thesis  can  be  positively  demonstrated  or  refuted,  but  analogy 
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1)0  tnistocl  as  tlu*  l)osl  and  not  alto^otluT  iiu'onipotont 
liiiide  to  soiontiiio  trutli,  iSncli  siibjocts  as  flioso,  liowovor,  are 
always  si'lootod  by  atlioists.  and  tlio  iKdievc'rs  in  acoidiaital  pro¬ 
duction,  to  obtain  from  soionoo,  l)y  surjn'isr,  if  possible,  an 
arguiiK'nt  in  lavoiir  of  dojj^nuis  slio  lias  IVcHpunitlv  and  indi»^- 
nantly  rojo(‘t('d,  1  bo  desolate  and  desolatini^  doctiini  of  ebanec 
in  refenniee  to  creation  is  also  lidly  adopt ('d  by  the  few  men  who, 
learin^^  to  look  steadfostly  at  the  ulthnat'e  n'sults  of  tlu'ir 
opinions  upon  society  and  themselves,  or  unwilling-  to  confess 
vsentiineiits  reprobated  by  so  many  of  the  vii’tuous  and  wise, 
teach  the  iirogressive  diwelopment  of  living  forms  as  a  principle 
of  nature:  the  growth  of  animals  out  of  vegetables,  and  of* 
complex  oi’ganizations  lr(»ni  those  which  an*  simjile.  To  sup¬ 
port  this  hypothesis,  condemiU'd  by  all  known  facts  and 
ana]ogi(‘s,  they  st'ize  upon  an  unexjdained  ])h('noni(‘non  suited 
to  their  ])urj)ose,  and  assuming  an  ex])lanation,  treat  their 
hy])otlu‘sis  as  though  it  were'  a  demonstration.  WIumi  the  spoil's 
of  Confei’va*  weiv  observt'd  to  move  by  cilia,  like  Inl'iisoria,  the 
disciph's  of  the  doctrine  ol'inpiivocal  geiu'ration  rashly  ailirmed 
that  the  absolute  translbianation  of  vegt'table  matter  into 
animal  life  had  In  tai  observed,  neglecting  tin*  more'  evid(*nt  and 
jirobable  conclusion  of  candid  minds, — that  the  pr(‘sence  of  cilia 
may  not  be  an  invaiiable  pr(K)f  of  animal  life.  Infusoria, 

it  is  true,  are  not  jiroduced  from  eggs;  but  the  ordinaiy  modes 
of  their  inci*ease  are  known,  and  we  perc(*iv('  no  one  fact  in  the 
histoi'v  ol‘  their  develoimient  o])J)os(m1  to  tlu'  conclusion  afliianed 
or  sup])orted  by  evc'ry  other  zoological  and  ethnological  inves¬ 
tigation. — that  s])('cific  forms  had  tlu'ir  oi’igin  in  a  singb*  jiair. 
lint  th('S(‘  minute  animals,  so  simph*  in  tlu'ir  organization  and 
modes  of  life,  make  their  ajipearance,  it  is  said,  without  a 
j)ar(‘nt,  and  no  one  knows  how,  in  vegetable  infusions,  (‘ven  aft(T 
the  liipiids  hav(‘  b»*(‘n  boih'd.  Jlu'  develo[)inent  hyj)othesis, 
however,  solves  the  dilliculty  at  once, — vi'getabh'  matter  is  tlu^ 
antecedent,  and  an  animal  the  conseijueiit.  ^i'he  assertion  is 
made  without  proof;  but  it  is  s])ecious,  tliough  unphilosophical. 
In  spite  of  the  dithculty  of  giving  a  jnobable  rcyson  for  the 
transmission  of  s])ecific  character,  and  ot  exnlaining  by  what 
natural  force  and  in  what  manner  animal  vitality  is  infused  into 
transformed  vegetable  matter,  it  seems  bett(‘r  to  some  minds  to 
have  ail  inexplicable  hvpotliesis  than  to  coniess  ignorance. 
The  philosopher,  howevei*,  admitting  that  there  are  iihciio- 
mena  which  sciciu*e  cannot  yet  ex])lain,  rej<‘<‘ts^  (‘Ncry  as¬ 
sumption,  and  patiently  continues  his  invest igation.y  Jhit 
the  causi's  ol*  the  suddiai  a])pcarance  of  animalcuh's  in  ^egc- 
table  infusions  is  not  always  a  mystery,  for  they  are  fir- 
^piently  transported  by  the  atmosphere.  IjlireiilK'ig  lound 
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them  in  the  trade  winds,  and  they  may  he  detected  on  a 
moistened  plate  ol*  ^-lass  after  it  has  been  waved  in  the  close* 
atmosplu're  of  a  dw('llin^-room.  All  that  we  know  of  iIk* 
distribution  of  mi(*rosco])i(*,  animals  is  favourable  to  tin*  su])])osi- 
tion  that  they  are  usually  conveyed  by  the  atmos])her(‘  to  tlie 
])lac('s  where  we  are  ignorantly  surprised  to  iind  them,  after  nianv 
devices  hav(‘  b(‘en  emjdoyed  for  their  exclusion.  Tlu'V  an'  also 
known  to  live*  in  tem])eratures  fatal  to  higher  orj^anizat  ions  ; 
but  to  this  power  of  su])portin^  intense  heat  there  is  a  limit, 
and  an  infusion  may  b(' boiled  till  ('very  germ  of  lib'  it  (‘ontains 
is  d(‘str(»y(‘d.  AVlu'ii  this  has  Ih'C'II  done  Infusoria  will  still 
a])p('ar  iil‘t(T  tlu'  li(piid  has  been  ex])osed  to  the  atmos])here  ;  but 
if  no  air  lu'  admitted  without  passing*  through  sulphuiic  acid, 
caustic,  ])otass,  or  a  red-hot  tube,  no  further  evideiu'e  of  animal 
lite  will  In*  p('rc(‘ived. 

A  knowh'dge  of  the  ti'nacity  with  which  some  of  the*  invci’- 
t(*b]‘at('d  animals  su])port  lile  in  a  state  of  tor])or  and  inscnslhilit y 
will  fnMpiently  assist  tlu'  student  in  und('rstanding  ])h(  iiomena 
appari'iitly  ivsidting  iVoni  the  so-called  ('([uivocal  g('nerati(ai. 
In  sonu'  of  the  Ihitozoa  (internal  worms),  the  suspc'iision  of  all 
the  evidi'iu'c's  (d*  vitalitv  is  n'lnarkable.  ^liram  I’cdates  that  he 


saw  spi'ciniens  of  (tscKris  removed  from  the  body  of  a  pike 
[rsd.r  ]’i'viv('d  by  moisture  after  tluyv  had  Ihh'ii  huig 

sti(*king  to  a  board,  hardeiud  and  a[)])ar(‘ntly  d('ad  ;  and  that 
OTK'  part  of  the  animal  was  stiff  when  the  other  part  was  in 
motion.  liud(d])]:i  saw  r/svvovv  rcanovi'd  hard  and 

inflexible  from  tin*  gullet  of  a  cormorant  which  had  becni  ('le\en 
days  in  spiiits  of  wine,  restored  to  activity'  b.y  immersion  in 
wat('r.  It  is  also  well-lcnown  that  tlu'worm  {((u(jifi!luhi)  found  in 
blighft'd  coiai  will  regain  its  activitic's  after  it  has  Ix’i'n  lor 
months  a!id  (‘V(‘n  vears  a])]rir«'nllv  lifc'h'ss.  Lec'uwi'nhocck 
obM'rvi'd  the  sanu*  ])]i('nom('non  in  cc'rtain  spc'cii^s  of  llotifera,  and 
tlu'  tact  has  lu'cn  confirnu'd  bv  nunu'rous  subsequent  obsc'i’vi'rs. 
In  tiu'  t»])inlon  (d‘  tliosi'  writ('rs  wln^  n'gard  the  faeultv  of  lite 
as  the  etiect  of  polar  forces,  (h'ath  oecui’s  in  all  thes('  instances  : 
but  a  (*re('d  is  ansv/erabh*  for  this  unscientific  conclu>ion. 
Humboldt  spi'aks  «»f  the  condition  of  aii  animal  when  in  thl> 
state,  as  one  of  suspended  animation,  and  our  author  sa vs  : — 


“  In  this  dessi(*at t'tl  .>tati*  life  is  potentiallv  pn'Si'ut,  hut  doi's  nni 
announce  itself  byaeiual  phenomena.  If*  \V('  «*hoos('  to  nanu'  tliis 
life  latt'ut,  wi*  must  not  call  ck'atli  iist'lf  a  lati*nt  lilt*.  tV'rtaiulv 
tlu'se  animals  art'  md  dead,  bui  their  life  is  bniught  to  a  stand  Iw 
tlu*  want  of  one  of  tlu*  most  <a>iumoii  and  most  lu'ct'ssarv  ol  \it:d 
stimuli — by  the  want  of  watt'r.*’ 


If  W('  have  not  misinterpreti'd  the  opinions  of  the  writc'rs  to 
whom  we  have  alluded,  thev  believe  the  lowest  forms  ol 
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animal  life  to  be  devt'lopmeiits  of  veo'otablo  matter,  and  tlie 
hio'ber  to  be  iinpi-ovemeiits  upon  or^-anizatiou  not  (piite  so 
eomplex,  ai:d  teach  the  possibility  of  the  revivitieatioii  i>f  a  dead 
animal  by  physical  torees,  just  as  a  watch  niav  be  supplied  with 
a  new  sprin<»:,  or  a  lost  fragment  of  tin*  body  may  be  reproduced 
by  some  ot  the  radiates,  'riieso  hypotheses,  dressed  in  the 
])liras('oloi»*y  of  science,  are  but  repetitions  of  the  niisluke  of 
Izaae  AValton,  who  believi'd  “the  mi<>*hty  lu<!e  or  pike,  the 
tyrant  of  the  iVesh-watiTs,”  to  be  ^I'lierati'd  by  pickerell  weed, 
'‘with  the  hel]>  of  the  sun’s  heat,  in  sonu'  ])artieular  months, 
and  some  ponds  a])t('d  for  it  by  nature.”  The  time  will  tx)nii* 
when  these  errors  will  be  denoumu'd  by  all  men  of  science,  as 
they  an'  now  by  tlu'  majority,  as  rash  and  e(]uallv  foolisli  conclu¬ 
sions, — hasty  ^(‘iieralization  I'roin  Iniperfcct  knowh'ii^-e,  which  is 
tlio  common  source  of  the  conceits  of  tihilosooliers  and  tlu' 
mistakes  of  the  ])ublic.  We  will  (dose  tlu‘So  n'liiai’ks  b}' 
quotini;  the  judgment  of  Van  lloeven,  who,  disix'gnrding  the 
imputations  of  contending  ph'adi'rs,  and  rijc'cting  assertions 
foreign  to  the  subject,  states  the  ai'gnmi'nt  without  pri'judice, 
though  not  hiding  the  bias  of  his  mind,  and  h'avcs  his  leaders 
to  decide  tlic  negative  or  allirnnitive  : — 

“The  consta!ii*y  of  form  in  tlu'  sj)cci(‘s,  w  Idcli  liad  Ix'cn  ovt‘rlook{Ml 
by  earlier  ohsci-vers  in  their  (Wpi'riim'nts,  or  not  umh'rstood,  is  irre- 
concilahk*  ^\i(h  the  view  that  th(‘si‘  animal  forms  ai-e  prodma'd  by 
(‘xternal  forci's  as  a  nn're  sport  of  (dianct';  hut  it  is  not  hy  any  nn'ans 
necessarv  to  conm'ct  smdi  a  coma'ption  as  this  with  llu‘  term 
ccpiivocal  gtmeration.  As  long  as  it  is  not  |)rctend('d  hy  this  h'rm  tc) 
atford  an  (‘Xplanation,  hut  only  to  indicati*  that  tluaa?  are  soimi 
species  that  arise^  not  fnmi  (‘ggs,  Imt  in  a  n'njf  Ihnf  irr  nrr  no!  nhlr 
to  explain,  from  th(‘  decomposition  of  organic  matter,  so  long  (hi  wo 
believi'  that  the  expri'ssion  cannot  at  pi’csent  i)(*  dispensed  with  in 
phvsiologv.  The  formationof  InfiiMn-ies  is  no ’primary  |)i‘odnct ion  of 
organic  matter,  'fheir  immediati’  origin  from  t!ic  oi’ganic  matter 
of  Infusions  has  m'vcr,  as  w('  believe,  been  observed  at  tlu*  very 
instant  of  its  occurri'iici*,  and  pi’ohahl\ never  \\  ill  be.  I'o'cn  in  the 
(l(*v(*l(q)ment  from  the  egg,  v.e  lu'N’er  S(*c  tlu*  torming,  but  onlv  tlu^ 
tlnin^  formed.  In  the  case  of  tlu*  intestinal  woi’ins  tlu*  saiiu*  obscurity 
r(*curs,  and  the  dilliculty  of  applying  the  proposition,  that  all  living 
cr('atur(*s  (*om('  trom  eggs,  is  lint  t()o  obvious  li*om  tiu*  \ci‘y  con- 
strain(*(l  and  improbable  (‘Xplanations  which  have  liccii  resort (*d  to. 
ddu*  ri'uson  whv  organizahle  mattci*  assnnu's  thost*  determinahh;  lorms 
that  arc  distinguished  as  gi'iiera  and  species,  is  altogether  unknown  ; 
and  phvsiologv  is  in  tlu*  sanu*  (h*gi'ee  unabh*  to  cxjilain  how  it  is  that 
ill  tile  comj)let(*lv  organiz(*d  creatui’i*.  (h‘V(.*lop«*d  trom  cells,  in  om*  part 
muscular  libre  should  arise,  in  anotlu*r  iu*r\(*s,  and  caitilagi.*  in 
another.” 

In  the  “Hand-book  of  Zoology  ”  \vc  meet  with  fivcpicnt 
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allusions  to  subjects  connected  M’itli  the  philoso})liy  of  tlie 
sci(*nce,  and  the  author  always  treats  them  in  a  candid  s])irit, 
with  a  pertect  knowhMl^i‘  of  facts,  and  a  clear  perc('j)tion  ol 
their  relations.  The  work  is  not  merely  a  scientifie  system, 
though  tlu'  classiiication  occupies  the  larger  number  of  pact's; 
but  to  th(‘  t('chnical  (h'scription  of  each  class  and  the  arrani»e- 
ment  of  its  families,  is  prelixtsl  a  brief  historical  notice,  and  a 
lucid  illustration  of  the  anatcunical  and  ])hysiolo^ical  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  animals  it  embraces.  In  these  brief  introduc¬ 
tions  facts  are  stated,  and  diilerences  of  opinion  are  camlidlv 
examined,  and  M'hiLe  recent  investigations  are  explaiiud,  the 
subjects  most  needin’;  research  are  })ointedout. 

In  rt‘ferenc('  to  the  clas^itieation  adopted  by  Van  lIo('ven  W( 
have  a  tew  remarks  to  make;  and  if  w^e  pass  over  the  subject  in 
hast(‘,  it  is  from  want  of  pages,  and  not  from  a  disregard  to  tla* 
importance  and  interest  of  tlu'  subject 

If  the  reader  W(‘re  rinpiired  to  })rop(>se  an  arrangement  sulli- 
citMitly  comprtdiensivc'  to  rc'ceive  all  known  animals,  lu*  would 
think  long  befori*  hc‘  sele(*ted  two  cliaraetc'risties  so  unobjt'etion- 
ubh'  as  the  tcfu/m,  bhuxled,  and  a cfitjfui,  bloodless,  of  .^Vristot  h*. 
liinmeus  1‘ully  appnriaied  tin'  value  of  this  generalization  mIkmi 
he  eonstrnet('d  that  system  wliieh  laid  the  tbundat ion  of  modern 
scii'iiet'.  Theanimals  .Vristotk*  called  bloodless,  lu' calk’d  >vhit(*- 
blooded,  and  foi*med  upon  the  structure  and  action  of  the  heart 
tin'  six  classes  in  which  he  ecnnprised  all  living  creatures.  Thi' 
gein’ralization  was  worthy  of  the  man,  and  it  is  no  reproach  tt) 
his  comprehensive  mind,  or  his  marvellous  powers  oi‘  analysis 
and  observatiim,  tliat  his  system  has  bi’en  in  ])art  abandoned 
in  consi'ipn’iiee  of  the  discovery  that  a  lieart  is  not  a  necessary 
organ  in  tin'  economy  (d‘ insec'ts  and  worms.  The  four  Linnaan 
classes  of  V('rtebrat(‘d  animals  w'en'  unalfected  by  this  discovery, 
for  ‘‘  they  an'  so  truly  characterized,  and  so  tirndv  fonink'd  in 
natui’c,"  that  wi'  cannot  but  wonder  w  hy  they  wc're  not  perceived 
before.  Ibit  it  was  evich’iitlv  necessarv  to  rearrange'  the  classes, 
Insecta  and  Vermes,  (kivier,  knowing  that  thev  had  no  internal 
skeleton  analogous  to  that  of  more'  highly  organize'el  animals, 
calk'el  tlnmi  Inve'i’tebrata.  'I'he  divisie)u  is  aerurate,  and  the  te'rm 
cemwnie'iit  ami  sulliciently  expressive';  but  a  negative  characte'r 
caiiimt  be  useel  as  a  scie'iitilk*  de'seription.  Every  change  in  the* 
terms  eef  the  eli vision  pre»p(»se‘el  by  Ariste)tle  has,  in  fact,  bee  n 
made  in  error;  anel  we  are'  ceun])elk'd  te)  ackne)W'ledge  that,  if  the' 
Animal  Kingehun  be  elivieleel  inte)  twe)  orelers,  the  elivisie)n  must 
be'  inte>  red  anel  wdiite  bleKxleel  animals. 

Inplae'eof  the  twe)  elivisie)ns,  Verte’brates  and  Invertebrates, 
Euvier  aelopteel  fe>ur  in  his  later  w’orks,  anel  that  inne)vatie)n  u])on 
e.)ld  systems  w'as  an  important  step  towards  a  natural  classitica- 
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tion.  This  siihstitution  of  four  orders  in  place  of  two,  was 
oheeted  hy  dividinn:  tlie  liivertehrata  into  Molluscs,  Articuiates, 
and  Kadiates.  hut  hamarck  di\’ide(l  tlu'  luvertc'hrata  iiitotw('lvc 
classes,  and  it  is  of  these  with  some  alterations  and  oiu'  aildition, 
that  A  all  lloeviai  ti’cats  in  the  present  volunu'. 

It  wo  venture  turtlier  with  our  authoi’,  we  must  follow  him 
through  the*  (h'tailsot  his  classiheation, — show  wliy  hi'  si'parates, 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  h]hrenl>er<»:,  t lie  llotilora  from  the 
Infusoria,  and  why  the  Hryozoa  art'  nunoved  from  the  Mollus(\s 
into  the  tamily  of  Arvellina,--draw  attention  to  the  admirahh' 
invest i Illation  and  arran^iamuit  of  tlu'  liryozoa, — ex])Iain  tlu* 
artiti(*ial  and  deleetiv('  tormatnui  ot  the  class  Mntozoa, — and,  in 
tact,  write  an  ('ssay  upon  the  prc'scuit  state  of  natui'al  seicuieo  as 
exhibited  in  the  dassitieation.  In  doiin^  this  wc'  should  occa¬ 
sionally,  hut  not  tn‘(|uently,  difh'r  in  opinion  IVom  tin*  autlior 
upon  matters  of  detail  and  arrangement,  and,  jierhajis,  ohjoet  to 
some  of  the  conclusions  he  di’aws  from  tin*  ohst*rvations  ol‘ 
other  natui’alists.  A\  e  arc*,  how(*ver,  too  si'usihh*  of  the  valuahh* 
addition  in*  has  made  to  our  library  to  cavil  ovi*r  small  dilfer- 
en(*es  ot  o])inion,  or  to  aeknowh'dgi*  gfrudginglv  the  valui*  of  tin* 
“  Hand-book  ol*  Zoolog^v.’^ 


Akt.  VI. —  7  Viintfioit  in  lU'iIfnny.  I>y  (^harh's  hi»*hnnl  AV(']<1.  With 
Illustrations.  London:  (diapiuau  and  Hall,  Piccadilly.  iSoO. 

I'f.w  parts  of  hhanct*  have  bei'ii  l(*.ss  visited  by  tin*  i-e.stless 
native's  (»f  our  island,  y(‘t  few  pres(*nt  giM'ater  attractions  than 
the  (‘xt('nsiv’(*  district  of  Hrittany.  Much  of  its  surface  is  still 
covered  by  fore'sts,  mar.sh(*s,  and  heaths,  and  travi'rse'd  by  rough 
and  almost  impracticable  roads;  yet  lhi<  veuy  inecjuality  ot 
surface,  and  dilliculty  of  acce.ss,  have*  (*nabl(*d  it  still  to  jire'.serve^ 
its  eu’iginal  CVltic  ])opulation,  wlm.se  ejuaint  dri'sse's,  wild  le*genels, 
and  peipular  su])e*r.stitions,  seMun  to  belong  rathe*!’ to  the  goige-ous 
and  remiantic  past,  than  to  the  tame  anel  mat t(*r-of- fact  ]>re‘S(‘Tit. 
lOve'i’Vthing  is  i’(*ele)l(*nt  eit  the*  sixte'e*nth,  rathe*!’  than  ot  the 
nine*te'e‘nth  century;  anel  the*re  is  a  mysterie)us  m(*elia‘val  atmos- 
plu're  still  surrounding  its  wai’-woi’ii  e*astl(*s,  noble*  church(*s,  anel 
grey,  time**be)noui’e'el  teewns,  whie*h  it  is  epiite*  re'ti’e'shing  to  me*(*t 
within  this  pi’osaie*  and  prae*tie*al  age.  It  will  thus  be*  ed)\  ions  that 
the*  teiui’ist,  in  Brittany,  emjeys  the  gre*at  advantage*  ot  ente>ring 
U])on  a  e*e)untrv  ce)mpai’ative*ly  unhae*knie‘el  and  unkiieiwu. 
Mature  is  b(*autiful  anel  varieius ;  anel  moelern  e*iviIizalion  arid 
i‘e'tine*me*nt  have  not  vet  elcstreiye'el  all  he*i  wilel  edniims.  Life, 
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niaiinirs,  and  co.stunii*  aro  still  j)riinitive  and  jHxadiar  in  this 
r(‘inot(' pi’ovini'O ;  and  in  iiower  llritlany..  Celtic  is,  even  now, 
th(‘  lan;^uaj^e  almost  universally  spoken.  The  name  of  iliatannia 
was  hestowi'd  hy  Sulpitius  Severus,  on  account  of  a  inij^nition  of 
the  lliitoiis,  who  left  their  island  about  the  beginning  of  thi‘ 
fourth  eiuitury,  and  settled  in  this  part  of  France.  Jlefore  that 
(‘poch  Ib  ittany  was  known  by  the  Celtic  name  of  Armorica — 
the  words  “Ar-Mor,"*  in  that  language  signiiying,  “outlie 
sea  and  no  designation,  (‘(Ttainly,  could  1k‘  more  ap})ropriatc 
or  characteristic  ;  lor  the  whoh‘  c.ountry,  besides  bt*ing  nearly 
surroundi'd  by  the  sea,  is  indented  by  numerous  dee})  bays,  and 
loim  winding:  creeks. 

lirittany  for  ciuiturics  was  a  si‘])araic  and  indepcndeiit  duchy, 
and  was  not  unitc'd  to  the  crown  of  ch’ane(‘  until  the  ivign  of 
Louis  XII.;  and,  (‘ven  ai‘ti‘r  that  period,  it  eontiniu'd  to 
retain  its  (»wn  ieudal  state's,  which  assembled  every  two  years 
down  to  th(‘  tiiiK'  of  tlu‘  gn'at  French  devolution,  which  iinally 
swt‘pt  tluMu  away.  Like  Xoiniandy,  Jlrittany  abounds  in 
ipiaint  Wi'athi'r-stained  buildings,  and  in  glorious  churches, 
which  pr<‘sent  gi(‘ai  attractions  tt)  the  antiejuarian  and  tlic 
artist.  Its  Druidical  rtanains,  too,  are  unrivalled  in  nuinb(‘r 
and  magnitude,  widle  its  rivers,  lakt's,  and  Ibivsts,  aiford  to  tlu* 
sportsman  a  t(‘m])ting  variety  of  li.Nli  and  game.  Lodging  and 
living  also  an'  rt'imnkably  chea]),  more  so,  j)erhaps,  than  in  any 
other  }>art  of  hhanct' ;  and,  although  at  some  of  the  inns  in  the 
mon‘  unfrc(pu*nted  iocalitiis,  the  traveller  may  iind  the  fare 
rude  and  tlu'  accomniodatittn  sciinty  ;  yet,  in  others,  the  i)ro- 
\i>ions  an'  exci'llcnt,  and,  (‘Vi'iwwlu'n',  beds  clotlied  with  linen 
»»f  s|)etless  pmity,  will  invite  1dm  to  repose.  While  travi'lling 
In  lirittany,  howt‘V(‘r,  it  is  not  advisable'  te)  n'ly  much  upon  tlie 
eimveyanccs.  1  tiiigt'iici's  have'  tlu'ie  degeneraieel  inte)  mise'iabh' 
a’oortiems  e*alleel  “  }»atae*he‘s,”  anel  the  te)urist  who  trusts  te)  tlu'm 
will  iVe'epK'iitly  lind  himse'lf  e)n  the'  loael  wlu'ii  he  expects  to  be' 
In  b('d.  d'he'V,  anel  all  other  ])ublic  ceuive'vane*es,  are  ineon- 
ve'ide'nt  and  uiu'omlbrtable,  anel  in  eireler  to  make  a  pleasant  anel 
pneiitable  lour,  it  is  absolute'ly  lu'cessary  to  walk,  rieh'  on  he)rse- 
back,  or  travel  in  a  ])ilvate  carriage.  Frivate  ee)nveyance's, 
however,  may  be  hinal  at  a  me)derate  rate,  anel  at  Dinan, 
Mr.  \\  edel  hire'el  a  eabrie»let,  lor  which  he  paiel  only  ten  frane*s  a 
day,  the  elriver  maintaining  himself  anel  he)rse,  anel  engaging  to 
start  anel  ste>j)  at  whatever  he)urs  ^Ir.  Weld  })leas('d,  anel  to 
divt'ige'  from  the  highways  wiiene'ver  he  chose.  It  is  advisable' 
te>  ('liter  into  un  exjiress  agre'cment  of  this  kinel,  as  llreton 


•  It  is  worth  observing  that  the  worels  “Po-Mor”  in  Sclavonic  have 
exactly  the  same  meaning,  lienee  IVanerania,  on  the  Holtic. 
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\ oitui  ieis,  like  tliose  ol  It;ily  and  rJi'i’inanv,  are  fond  of  trying 
to  iKuetlieir  o\\n  way,  whieli  will  olten  prove  to  In*  exa(*tlv  the 
reverse  ol  that  (h'sired  hy  tlu'  tourist. 

1  he  hretou  peasantiy  arc',  u])on  the'  whole,  a  line  iiianlv  raee, 
although  still  very  ignorant  and  sujic'rstitiiais  :  tliose  upon  the 
s('a-eoast  make  tlie  Ix'st  sailors  in  France',  "riu'v  ai’e  numerous 
and  poor;  much  ol  tlu'  suriaee  ol  the  country  hi'iuiL;  hroken  up 
into  small  larms,  seldom  I'Xeec'dinL^  twelve*  aeu’c's,  and  still  e*ulti- 
Aated  ae*eordin<^*  to  the*  old  and  elumsv  proee'sses  to  which  the 
hretons  obstinately  adlu'i’e',  altlioui^h  the  intro«luetion  ol*  an 
iinprove'd  mode  ol  ai^rieulture*  woulel  spt'e'dilv  eduiiiLre*  tliear  wild 
and  barre'ii  moorlands  into  waving e;orii-lields.  Idle  Ibe'tous  are 
e'ommonly  said  to  have  live  vii’tiu's  and  thi'e'e*  vice's;  the*  virtue's 
he'inji^ — hive  eil  their  e’emntiy,  re'sio-iiation  under  the*  will  ol’tioel, 
loyalty,  pi'rse'verane*e,  anel  Imsjiitalily  ;  and  the*  vie*e‘s — avarie'e', 
e*ontem})t  of  women,  and  elriinke*nne'ss.  ddu'y  are*  passionately 
fond  ol  listenint;:  to  le*;^‘e*nds  and  ballads,  of  whiedi  a  striking 
illusti’at ion  was  alforeh'd  when  th(*ir  eomitrv  was  ravag'd  bv 
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cholera.  In  vain  elid  the  aullun’itie's  ]uint  and  e*ire*ulate*  thou¬ 
sands  of  j)lae*ai*ds  thre)Ui'’]iout  the  lown>  and  village's,  advising 
the  inliabiiants  how  to  act.  ddu*y  we'i*e*  tre'ate'd  as  wastt*-j)ape'r ; 
anel  the  dise'ase  was  Sjire'adiiijj;  fast,  whe*n  a  bookse‘lle*r,  who 
knew  the  power  of  ballads  em  the*  jie'oph*,  hajipily  hit  on  the 
expedie'iit  ed*  turning’  the*  mediead  nic'irs  advice*,  as  se't  forth  in 
their  ^I’ave  plae*ards,  into  jin^liniL;'  rhyme's,  which  were*  sj)e*edily 
enreulate'el  thremLfh  Ib'ittany;  anel  with  suedi  pMul  e‘lfe*e*t,  that 
the  ediolera,  tei  use  their  einn  we>rels,  was  “  ediansonm'  he)rs  eh*  la 
Ibvtamie'.” 

]\Ii'.  Wh'leFs  trave'ls  e'ommene'ed  at  tlie*  town  ol  (iranville, 
where  he  was  laneh'el  by  the  Jerse'V  ste'ame'i*,  and  uneh‘i  we*nt  a 
rigorous  e'xaminatiem  at  the  eaistom-house',  owiiii*:  to  the*  lie*re*e 
[)aj)C'r-war  whie*h  Viedor  I!ui»-o  anel  the*  othe'r  kde'ne*h  re*lu:;e‘e*s 
con^rei^’ate'el  in  the*  (dianned  Ishinds  weae*  the'ii  e*aiiTin^  on 
a<;‘ainst  the  l^'rene'h  Ihiiperoi’.  ..\t  Avranche*s,  he*  visiirel  the 
site  of  the*  nia^nilice'nt  e’atheelral,  eh'Sti'oye'el  by  the*  lury  ol  a 
reveelut ionarv  mob,  whe'ie*  lle*nrv  II.  ol  iMij^lanel,  alle'i*  the 
murde'r  of  ^Ihennas  a  Ih'e'ket,  re*e‘e*ive*d  apostobe*al  absolution  Irom 
the  Papal  le^^atc's.  k'remi  Avranc]ie*s,  .Mi*.  ^V  eld  proce*eele‘el  to 
the  ec'h'brate'el  Mont  St.  Mie*hael,  whose  e*onical  ^n-auite*  roe*k, 
surre)unde'd  by  aneie'iit  builelin^s  and  massive  lortilie*at ions, 
teiwers  upwarels  freuii  an  almost  boundless  wastej  ol  sand.  Ibis 
rock  was  one*e  the  faveiurite*  abode*  of  I >ruidie*al  ])rie*stesse*s  whe) 
weu’e  crowns  e>f  ve'rvain,  and  e*arrK*el  ^olele*n  (pii\e*rs  lille*el  with 
ma<i^ier  arrows,  which,  wdien  elise*har<;e‘el  by  youths  who  had  neve*r 
known  the  passion  e)l  love*,  we're*  re‘pute*d  tee  haM;  the*  ])owcr  <>1 
allaviiiir  storms.  :Mariners,  and  thejsc  about  e  n^mjrin^r  on  man- 
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time  ('xpoclitions,  wcto  ])articiilai'ly  dc'sirous  to  ho  fiirnislicd  with 
tlioso  arrows,  and  wlioii  tlic  expedition  })roved  sueeesslul,  tlie 
youth  who  had  aeeoinpanied  thesliip,  was  sent  to  the  priestc'sses 
with  presi'iits ;  it*  these  were  aeee])tabl(‘,  lie  was  weleonied,  and 
rewaidi^l  hy  tlie  love  ot*  the  liiirest  priestess,  wlio  marked  ]u*r 
apprcihation  and  jiassioii  hy  attaehiii"  to  his  <»;arnients  as  many 
pildc'ii  sludls  as  slu*  liad  ^'iv'eii  liini  prcjois  ot  herlovi*.  AtU*rthe 
extinetion  ot*  Druidisin,  the  Homans  raised  an  altar  on  the  rock 
to  .Tupiter,  who  was  worshipjied  there  until  the  middh*  of  the 
third  eiMitury  ;  and,  thre(‘  centuries  latin*,  the  urchan<»’el  ^lichael, 
who  had  obtained  dominion  over  all  hi*ih  plac(‘S,  ajipeared  then' 
lu'fore  St.  Auhert,  hisho})  of  Avranches,  and  ordered  him  tn 
build  a  church  to  the  living  (iod  upon  the  summit  of  tlu'  rock. 
The  bishop,  unwillinj^  to  oliey  the  command,  was  made  sensibly 
awan'  of  the  holy  powiw  of  the  anj^i'l,  by  the  latter  placin<^  his 
tin<:^t‘r  on  the  {irelate’s  fondu'ad,  which,  says  the  h'^^end,  leit  a 
hoh'  in  the  bishop's  skull.  Thus  warm'd,  he  set  to  work  in 
p>od  ('anu'st,  and  a  church  was  spi'cdily  erected  ;  relics  were 
discovi'n'd,  and  the  donatitmsof  the  faithtiil  flowed  rapidly  in. 
Monarchs  and  priiu*i's  granted  rich  endowments  to  the  church 
and  adjaci'iit  monastery;  and  the  shrine  of  St.  ^lichael  soon 
becanu'  oiu'  of  tlu'  richest  in  (diristendom.  To  «>:uard  thcs(^ 
accumidat('d  tn'asun's,  strong  fortiiications  were  constructed, 
and  the  monks  of  St.  ^licluu'l  lu'came  possesst'd  of  "-reat  power 
and  infliK'nce,  so  iiiuch  so,  that  they  were  able  to  contribute  six 
ships  of  war  to  tlu*  armament  of  William  tlu' t  VimpK'i’or.  3bnit 
St.  Michac'l  was  ofti'ii  bc'sie^i  d,  and  as  ofti'n  bade  defiance  to  tlu' 
powi'r  <»f  its  assailants,  thanks  to  the  valour  of  its  warrior-monks, 
the  “Knights  of  St.  Michael,"  as  they  were  called.  Now, 
its  glories  havt'  faded  ;  and  the  noble  halls  which  olten 
I'choi'd  to  tlu'  footfall  of  kin^s  and  priiu'cs,  are  at  pri'si'iit 
hik'd  with  ]>rison('rs  and  weaving-looms;  and  tlie  once-ji^orfi^i'ous 
church,  in  which  the  imajj^c'  ot*  the  archan^vl  ^lichai'l  may  still 
be  s(H'n,  is  used  as  a  dininii^-room  for  criminals. 

Tlie  si'a-port  of  St.  Male  is  distinguished  as  the  birth-place  of* 
(’hatc'aubriand,  who  was  born  in  what  is  now  the  “  Hotel 


d('  France;"  where  t'lithusiastic  tourists  are  charged  fifteen 
francs  for  a  niirht's  lod^ini**  in  the  room  where  the  oreat  author 
first  saw  the  liiTht.  The  illustrious  poet  always  retained  a  strong’ 
love  lor  his  native  ])lace ;  and,  wlu'ii  sixty  years  old,  addri'ssi'd 
a  k'ttt'r  to  the  authoritii's  of  the  town  reijucstin^  that  ti  small 
corin'!*  of  earth  mii‘'ht  b('  <i;rant(‘d  him  for  his  orave  at  the 
extremity  of  tlu'  (Jrand  Hay.  Ilis  request  was  at  once  com- 
j)li<'d  with,  and  his  fellow-townsnn'ii  charm'd  themsi'lvi's  with 
tin'  can'  of  pnjvidinii:  him  with  a  tomb.  It  stands  on  tin'  ver^i' 
ol  the  pn'cipitous  clilf  bounding  the  firand  Hay,  against  which 
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tlio  sou  contmiuilly  brejiks,  making  siicli  music  in  tlio  recesses  of 
the  rocks  as  a  poet  loves  to  lu'ar. 

ithiii  a  couph'  ot  miles  ol  St.  ^lalo’s,  sfamls  tlie  fashionahit* 
'' ii*n"pl^^^'^' ot  Sei’vrau,  wliere  Mr.  eld  nu't  with  i\  curious 
specimen  ol  Gallic- kaiglisli,  in  the  shape  ot*  a  gigantic  placard 
afHxed  to  an  hotel,  auiiouiicing,  among  its  various  attractions, 
that  it  has  the  iHUudit  and  (‘oiutort  ot  ht'ing  close'  to  Ix'autiful 
(jravcn  !  the  said  graves  heing  the  translator’s  easy,  though 
not  \crv  laithliil,  ri'iidcriug  ot  the  hh‘('uch  f/iu'rrs^  which  nu'aiis 
‘  sands.  J  he  town  ot  Dinau,  built  on  a  conside'rahh'  ('iniiu'ucc, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  hy  a  di'tih'  lu'ailv  'ItHl  fe'i't  di'i'p, 
wat('r('d  hy  the  1  lance,  girdled  hy  anc.ic'ut  walls  and  towe'is, 
and  bright  with  garde'iis  lull  of  lovc'ly  tlow('i*s,  is  out'  of  tlu'  mo.st 
delighttul  place's  in  Ihittaiiy.  It  has  also  tlu'  advantage'  ot 
heing  exc('('diugly  (‘heap ;  in  ])roofof  which  Mr.  \V('ld  ti'IIs  us, 
that  he  was  most  comfoi’tahly  lodgc'd  and  hoardc'd  for  tlve  francs 
a  day.  The  fortilications  ot‘  Ginaii  ai’e  of  imuK'nse  stre'ugth  ; 
and  among  tlu'  many  nohle  waria’ors  wh(>  tiguri'  in  its  hi>tory, 
the  chivah’ous  Ih'rtrand  Dugiu'sclin  holds  tlu'  most  conspicuous 
phu'e.  It  was  in  the  IMace  I tugiu'scliii  that  tlu'  lists  wi'iu'  pn*- 
pared,  in  which  he  ovc'i’canu',  in  a  te'riihle  comhat  a  oKfnnirr, 
Thom  as  d('  (^nitorhciy,  an  Mnglish  knight,  who,  ceuitrary  to  all 
the  rul(\s  of  war,  had  seizi'd  Duguesclin’s  hrotlu'r  dui’inga  tiuc(‘, 
and  rc'taiued  him  as  a  jirisoner.  A  truce  was  dc'clan'd  whih'  tin* 
duel  was  fought;  the  I )uk(' of  Lancaster  and  tlu'  (iov(*rnor  of 
Dinan  W(‘r('  both  jiix'seiit,  and  Chandos,  in  tlu'  true  sjiirit  of 
knightly  courtesy,  h'nt  Duguc'scliii  an  Lnglish  charger  and  a 
suit  of  Ihiglish  armour. 

Then'  is  a  singular  (‘ustom  prevalent  in  Hrittany  with  ]•('gard 
to  th(‘  tj’i'atmeut  of  the  dead,  which  is  thus  (h'seuahed  hv 
Mr.  Weld 

“  On  luv  wav  to  Paiiupol,  T  turned  aside*  to  see*  tin*  church  ol 
Kac'rfcrt,  Ix'iug  attracte'd  l)y  tlu'  (juaiut  ucss  of  t  he  archlloct  ur«*  and 
a  heautiful  Galvarv  iii  the  adjoining  hiirviug-gnMiud.  Alh'r  e'xaniiu- 
iug  tlu'  cross,  wliich  is  singularly  perfect,  I  ente're'd  tin*  ehureh 
porch,  wlu're  I  saw  a  curious  ('xhihition.  About  t(‘u  feet  troui  the 
ground  were  rauge'd  sonu'  two  or  thn'i*  hundred  little  hlaek  boxes, 
shapi'd  like  a  dog’s  ki'uiicl,  with  sloping  roofs,  two  f(*(‘t  long,  one 
bi'oad,  and  one  d('cp,  having  a  heart -shape'd  opening  at  one  end. 
which  was  gcncrallv  sunnount(‘d  hy  a  cross.  Within,  and  close  to 
the  api'rtun*  of  each  box,  aj)pear(‘d  a  skull,  scowling  strjingely  with 
orhh'ss  sockets  on  the  s[)(‘ctator.  Above  the  oj)ening  wc'iv  the  words 

in  white  h'ttcrs,  ‘  Ci  git  h'  elu'f  d(? - followeel  by  tlu*  naini*  of  t lie 

person  to  whom  the  lu'ad  hclongi'd,  and  the*  date  of  de'ccasc';  con¬ 
cluding  with  ‘  Pri(*/.-I)i(‘n  j)onr  son  ame.’  d'h<*  eiirions  custom  exists 
in  soim*  [larts  of  hrittanv  of  disinti'rring  tin*  leones  of  the  <lead  when 
they  arc  siiteposed  to  be  divested  of  llcsh,  and  placing  tlu.*  skulls  in 
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lhos(‘  ])lack  boxo.-^.  AVlu'i’o  this  is  obsorvc'd,  tlio  larj^or  bones  are 
,i;<'nerally  piled  in  an  ossiiarv.  This  edifiee,  wlileli  is  called  ‘  La 
ehapelle  des  niorts,*  stands  near  the  ehureh,  and  is  eonstrueled  to 
aceomiiiodate  tiers  of  bones.” 

In  oiu' district  of  IL  ittanv,  tlic  nu'inorvof  Kini::  Artbnr  and  liis 
Knights  of  th('  Ibmnd  liable  is  interwoven  with  all  llie  popular 
irdiels  and  b'ix^'iids,  and  ecdelmited  in  many  an  ancient  ballad. 
Kv(‘rv  s]>(>t  aritiind  the  small  sea-port  of  l*err(Ks-(iuiree  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  ronnine(‘.  The  coast  is  savaLi'e,  iron-bound,  and 
l)ristlin<j:  with  jajx^i'd  rocks;  and  yet  bcr(‘  it  was,  according  to 
tile  old  bards,  that  King  Arthur  hold  his  bidlliant  court,  at 
which  his  wile  tlu*  “  white  as  silver  ”  (uumarehan,  and  the  lov(dy 
llrangwaim,  da/zh'd  all  ludiidders.  Aceoiding  to  llreton  autiio- 
rities,  the  remains  of  the  (diivalrous  monarch  rt'jiose  in  tin* 
small  island  of  Agabni,  opposite'  Kerdiu'l,  from  which,  afte'r  ful- 
tilling  tlu'  ])r('sei-il)(‘d  tc'rm  ot‘ his  residc'iice'  in  fairy-land,  lu'  will 
ri'turn  to  reign  over  his  beloved  ])eople.  In  tlu*  middle'  ages, 
the'  Ure'teuis,  in  all  tlu'ir  sedemnities,  we're*  ae'custeinu'el  to  chant 
the  re'frain  “  Neui !  le*  reii  .Vrthur  n'est  pas  meat!'’  and,  eve'ii 
now,  tluw  e'llng  with  singular  te'nae*ity  tei  their  ane'ient  super¬ 
stitions;  e>ne  e>f  wbi<‘h  was,  that,  belbre*  every  battle,  .Vrthur's 
army  a]>peare'el  at  elawn,  rieling  eive'i*  the  dark  me)untain-te)ps, 
warning  the  j)e'e>ple  to  arm  ;  ;mel  to  this  day,  the  llreteni  seb/e/o’, 
eu*  ballael-singe'i*,  is  lU'ver  more  wai’iidy  aj)})laueh'el  than  when  he* 
sings  tlu*  thrilling  song  e>r  Arthur's  ]\Iare‘h. 

The*  small  te)wn  e»f  St.  Le)l  ele  Leeui  be^asts  eif  eaie  e>f  the  hirgest 
e'atlu'elrals  in  Urittany  ;  where  alse>  Mr.  AVelel  edise'i  vcel  the 
skulls  (d  many  ol  tlu*  edd  bishe)ps,  in  thc'ir  strange-le)e»king  skull 
e'otlins,  rangt'el  e>n  the*  h'elges  anel  e*e>rnie‘('S  eif  the  altai’s  in  tlu* 
small  ediape'ls  aremnel  the*  ehureh.  Ihit  bc'sieles  the*  e-atluMial, 
this  te)wn  jiesse'sse's  an  e'Xepdsite  s])ee*ime'n  eif  tieeriel  (iedhic  archi- 
ti'e'ture*  in  the*  be'autifid  e'hurch  eif  ('reiske'r,*  built  bv  the  great 
Luke*  e)l*  lirittany  de'an  IV.;  anel,  ae'e'eireling  tei  loe'al  tra- 
eiition,  the*  archite'e't,  wlu»st‘  name  has  ]H'rislu'el,  was  an  ihiglish- 
inan.  'llu*  be>ely  e)f  the  buileling  is  rie'h  in  (iothie'  e>rnament  ; 
hut  it  is  on  the  spire*  that  the  arehite*e‘t  has  lavisheel  all  the 
wealth  e)f  his  geniius,  anel  elisplaye'el  all  the  resources  of  liis  art. 

“It  rises,"  s:i\s  our  author,  “te)  the  elizzv  height  of  JlDd  ft'e't, 
springing  tioin  finir  pillars  at  the*  interse'etion  ot‘  the*  transe'})ts,  nave, 
and  ehoir,  and  is  eoinjiosi'd  e'litire'ly  id’  granite*.  Ao  beam,  iron  brace, 
e)r  girde'r  is  usi'd ;  and  it  is  eipeii  tVom  the*  top  to  within  80  feet  of 
the*  b()tle)m.  Standing  within  it  at  this  altituele,  you  look  up  the* 
tapering  interior,  the*  wluile  of  whie*h  is  renele*reel  perlectly  visible*. by 
e»pe*nings  in  the  sieles.  'fruly,  Ahiuhan  useel  no  hyperbole,  when  he 

*  Creisker  is  the  IJretoii  teiiii  for  iiddeile  or  centre. 
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oiillod  it  a  iiiilquo  arcliiti'rtiiral  lour  dr  J’orrr,  lor  it  is  witlnait  a  rival 
in  boklnoss,  and  at  tlu*  sr.ino  timo  liu;iitnt‘ss  of  rinisl nu-l ion.  'Tlu* 
jjjiaiiilc  ot  \\  liioli  it  IS  ])Uilt  IS  cut  into  slaks,  disposed  Ido'  tiles, 
diniinisliinj^  In  size  as  tliey  ajiproacli  thi‘  top.  Yon  must  asecuid  lt> 
tlie  jjjalk'rv  runninu:  i*nund  tlu‘  sinninit  ot‘  llu‘  lower  trom  wluMiee  tlu' 
spirt'  sjirinij^s,  to  be  rully  inijirt'ssed  liy  tins  wondi*r  of  arcliileel urt'. 
bjX(|uisit(*,  small,  and  slender  louvrUca  rist*  tV»)m  tlu‘  tbnr  corners, 
t'ach  a  (lotliic  jT;om  of  cunninu;  workniansliip.  It  is  salislaclorv  t<» 
know  tliat  this  Ix'autitul  church  lias  ht'eii  incimh'd  amonu  iht' 
Monumais  Jlis/orif/urs  ot*  France,  ami  will  lu'ucclbrtli  l>c  kept  in 
repair  by  the  (jlovernnient.” 

Brest,  one  of  tlie  tirst -class  naval  fortn'sses  ol*  I'kanct',  is  tin' 
larp^est  city  in  lirittanv.  Its  iinpoitanee  ori;^inatc<l  with  the 
jj^real  ( ’ardinal  Bielielieu,  who,  with  iht'  tjuiek  tyi'  of  'iiMiius, 
perceived  its  extraordinarv  cajiabilil  ies  as  a  harbour  and  arsenal. 
Tlie  castle,  fortiiied  by  Vaubaii,  is  of  iniim'nsi'  stiam^lb,  its 
soiiterrains  art'  of  t'nonntius  and  unkntiwn  ('xt<'nt,  and  nnint'ious 
])assa^’(‘s  are  now  bloekt'd  up,  h'adin^*  to  tbinp'ons  and  oublit'tlt'S 
beltiw  tbt)se  at  ])r(\sent  acet'ssible.  ddit'  dockyartl  and  arsenal 
are  not  sliown  without  a  spt'cial  ordt'r  IVoni  tin*  Mini.'tt'r  t»l* 
^lariiie  in  i’aris  ;  but  they  may  be  st't'ii  by  any  out'  win'  eboos(‘s 
to  undt‘ri;’o  tbt'  latirpu'  t)f  aset'iidiniLi’  ibt',  ebnreb  lower,  lV<nn  tin' 
siininiit  of  wdiieh  the  ttiwn,  dockyard,  arst'iial,  roatlstead,  and 
nia<;-niiiet'nt  barbonr,  seem  spi’cad  tail  likt'  a  maj)  below  the 
s])ectator.  Tbe  dockyard  is  vt'iy  small  eompait'd  wilb  tliat  of 
AVotdwdeb  or  Forlsmoutb,  and  but  littb'  activity  is  obser\abl(‘ 
witliin  its  walls,  d'lit'  ^lory  of  Hrt'st,  bowevt'r,  is  its  I'oiidslead, 
witbin  whieb  sbi])s  ol  the  lint'  can  ladt'  in  pt'i'h'ct  saft'ly 
during’  llit'  lit'reest  p'ale.  llt'Voiid  tht'  rtiaUstcad,  t'.xtt'iids  tht' 
liarbt)ur,  likt'  a  vast  inlaiitl  sea,  tbe  t'ntianeelo  wbieb  Is  lhrou<;b 
a  narrtiw  strait  calk'd  tbe  (tou/rf^  divided  by  a  ebain  ol  rocks, 
■wbicb  obli»i;es  all  sbijis  ('nterinj^;  tin*  liaibmir  to  pas^  immediatt'ly 
under  a  ranjj^e  td’ battt'rles  at  tht'  inoutli.  Iht'  sailors  barracks, 
a  featurt'  pt'ciiliar  to  Fi’ance,  are  a  ma^nilieent  jale  ol  buildings 
('reeted  upon  a  hill,  and  ca])able  of  conlaininji:  •JthOOIl  im  ii.^  At 
the  time  of  3Ir.  Weld's  visit,  tlit'V  wert'  tenanted  by  about  o, ()()() 
rt'iiiarkably  smart  lellows,  mostly  nalivt's  ;  Ibi’  bit'toiis  ba\(' 
always  formetl  a  lar^’c  pro])ort.ion  til  tht*  I'l’t'iieb  miNN. 

The  followin*’'  is  an  animatetl  tlesciipt Itni  of  tht;  celebiytt'd 
t)!*  ])rlst>n  t)l  Brest,  to  which  tht'  worst  (dass  t)l  ciiminals 

is  consiij^ned : — 

“  Thomdi  I  was  ftrcjiart'd  for  a  painful  t'xhihition,  the  rcabtv  was 
blacker  than  tht*  anticipatt'd  [licture.  Having'  comj)hi'd  with  the 
requisite  furmalitit's,  I  was  conducted  by  a  //a/v/c  throu^ii  cxtciisne 
iiaLim'S  into  a  hall  about  dOO  feet  Ion-  and  oU  brtmt ,  iurnishcd  with 
a  great  number  of  skiping  wooden  plallorms,  about  1  tcct  apart,  am 
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SO  disposed  ns  to  allow  free  passa^ro  round  the  room.  These  form 
th(*  beds  of  the  convicts,  who  at  uiujht,  and  when  not  at  work  in  the 
dockyard,  art‘  s(viircd  to  them.  Those  under  the  heaviest  st'iitenees 
an'  also  chained  in  pairs.  They  art*  attirt'd  in  a  loose  n*d  ser^e  coat 
and  yellow  trowsers.  W  ht'u  I  entered  the  hall,  they  had  just  been 
chaint'd  to  tht'  platforms,  and  those  1  saw,  with  tow  t*.\cej)tions, 
p(>ss(‘ss(al  ])hysioij;nomit*s  of  the  most  forbiddin^j;  uatui’e.  'fo  intiini- 
datt'  and  supprt'ss  revtdt,  cannon  lt)aded  with  <j;rape,  are  placed  at  the 
t'lids  of  tht*  room,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  sweej)  the  entire  a})artinent. 
falUini;  is  strictly  forbidden  ;  and,  duriin^  the  periods  of  labour, 
which  an*  extremely  lonuj,  the  prisont'rs  are  ovt'rlooked  by  hard 
task-ina>tt‘rs.  who  eoinpt*!  them  to  work  without  any  n'laxation.  At 
tlu*  linu*  of  my  visit,  tin*  Hai^^nes  contained  about  t.OOO  prisoners,  but 
then*  is  chain  accommodation  for  doubh*  that  numbt*r.” 


l)urln«^  tin*  suinnier  inontlis,  a  steamer  sails  every  day'  alonp^ 
tli(‘  wlioli*  l('n<>:tli  (d*  tlu*  harbour  trom  Hrest  to  Port  Launay',  a 
(lisiaiua'ol*  lorty’-six  inih's.  In  some  place's  the  see'ueiy  is  (‘xeee'd- 
ini^lv  hi'autiful  ;  and,  lu*yond  Daoidas  Pay’,  inueh  resembles  that 
of  Poeh  l.omondand  the  Ti’osaehs,  the  ste'amer  windiui^  through 
hum:  reaches  of  water,  re'th'etinj]^  stei'p  hills  of  varied  and  pie*- 
ture'sepie*  forms.  At  some*  distance  from  Prest,  in  the  midst  of 
a  elre*arv  moorlanel,  with  no  ed^je'ct  arounel  te)  eletraeit  from  its 
vastne'ss,  stands  the  Meudiir*  e)f  Ke'rh)az,  the  lar^^est  upri‘j:ht 
Druidie'al  me)nume'nt  in  Prittany’,  e'euisistin^-  e)f  a  sini>le  hloedc  e)f 
j::ranite*  d7  fee*t  inedu's  hiij:h,with  a  epiadrangular  base,  having 
a  enirieuis  round  protuheranee  eui  twe)  of  its  sieh\s,  about  three 
tee't  from  the  ground.  Ne'ar  Loe-Maria-KeT,  eu*  the)  Place  e)f  the 
Vii’gin  ^larv,  lie*  the  re'mains  of  another  Meudiir,  euiee  the* 
large'st  in  the*  world  ;  hut  it  has  now  he'eni  overthrown  and 
broken.  AVhen  entire,  it  nu'asure'el  Gl  leet  1  inedies  long, 
anel  'X\  tee't  1  iiu'lu's  in  e*ire'umfeuvne*e  at  the  base*.  It  has  he'eui 
hredve'ii  into  lour  fragnu'iits,  whie*h,  witli  erne  exe'eption,  tit 
so  ai'enirate'lv,  anel  are*  in  sue*h  close  juxtapositiem,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  e)f  tlu'ir  having  he'en  euaginallv  euu*  stone. 


'fhe*  si'tt leux-up  of  simh  a  pillar,”  says  Air.  AVeld,  ‘‘computed  to 
^^eigh  -1)0  tons,  is  e*\e‘n  more  pt'rph'xing  and  astonishing  than  the* 
maniu'r  in  wliiedi  it  has  be'cn  destroyed;  and,  in  the  ahsene*t*  e)f 
machinery,  \\<'  must  pn'sume  that  it  could  only  have*  been  erected  by 
a  vast  amount  of  human  force.  Tlu*  edx'lisk  at  Pome — whiedi,  though 
ilftct'u  t\*(*t  longer  than  that  at-  IiOc-Maria-l\e‘r,  weighs  only  loO 
terns — rcipiired,  a‘.*cording  to  I'ontana,  with  all  the*  advantages  of 
nu'chanical  scie'uct*,  ne  arly  ‘.UK>  men  am!  70  horses  to  raise  it,  and  the 
«*osl  ot  tlu*  o]u*ration  amounted  to  francs^” 

At  tlu*  village  of  Kereh'vot,  aheuit  ten  miles  from  the  town  e)f 


•  The  te'rm  Menhir  is  derived  from  two  Itreton  words  ‘•stone,”  and 

A/r,  “long,**  and  means  simply  a  stone  set  in  the  ground  with  its  long<‘st 
axis  vertical. 
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(iuiin{)('r,  ^Ir.  Weld  witnessed  the  strani»;e,  and  interestin**- 
spectacle  ol  a  llretoii  ‘‘pardon  and  we  cannot  do  lu'tter  than 
])resent  our  rc'aders  with  his  lively  sketch  of  this  singular  c(‘re- 
niony  : — 

“  Every  cliurch  in  Lower  Brittany  is  supposial  to  lu*  under  tlu' 
prot(‘ctiou  of  a  ])atron  saint,  who,  unliki*  tlu*  dormant  saints  of 
cluirclu‘s  i^cmerally,  continui's  to  work  mira<*l(‘s  in  fav(»ur  of  the 
laithtul,  and  has  the  pow(‘r  of  procuring  pardon  for  sinnei’s.  'fhe 
popularity  (;f  the  pardons  varies  (*ntin‘ly  according  to  the  re|)ute.l 
sanctity  of  the  saint,  and  the  power  with  which  he  is  suppos(‘d  to  ht* 
endowed.  Some  saints  are  faimal  for  tlu'ir  proUrtion  of  nu‘n,  otlu'rs 
of  women,  others  of  cliildren;  whih‘  sonu',  as  St.  Loriudv,  is  ht‘li(*ved 
to  take  cattle  uiuh'r  his  especial  care,  and  his  p.-u’don  is  constMjnentlv 
attiMided  l)y  hnndiH'ds  of  heasls,  drivtm  hy  their  owiu'rsto  his  church, 
ill  ord(*r  that  tlu*  animals  may  he  touclu*d  hy  tlu*  saint's  reli<*s.  \or 
are  inanimate  ohjects  \\itlu)ut  their  j)atn>n  saint.  St.  Eia«‘ol,.  lor 
example,  is  protector  of  plants;  the  h'gcmd  of  his  lift*  deelai*ing  that 
he  culti\ated  hotany  and  tlu*  heavenly  vii’hu's  with  t'tpial  fervour. 
On  one  day  at  h'ast  in  each  year,  the  saints’  rt*ties  are  displac'd  with 
great  solemnil\  ;  and  it  is  on  these  occasions  th.at,  aflt'r  |)assing 
through  a  certain  ordeal  of  church  discij)liiu*,  pt'iiitents  aia*  shrived 
or,  ill  other  w’ords,  obtain  jiardon  and  remission  for  their  sins.  If 
the  saint  enjovs  a  ri'putalion  for  gri'at  sanctity,  his  pardon  is 
resorted  to  hy  thousands  of  dt'votees  who  crowd  his  church;  and 
the  ])riests,  who  ari‘  not  antagonistic  to  thesi*  jiroceedings,  tind,  .at 
tlu*  close  of  tlu*  [lardon,  that  tlu*  saint’s  coJfW,  or  moiu*y-h(»x,  is  heavy 
with  tlu*  olfcM’ings  of  tlu*  multitude.  (Jreat  pardons  generally  l.asl 
thri'c  davs.  Tlu*  night  l)(*for(*  th(*y  (*ommi*iua*,  tlu*  church  hells  an* 
tolled  ;  tlu*  intc'rior  is  ih'corated  with  lhAV(*rs;  and  tlu*  elllgies  of  the 
saints  are  clothed  in  tlu?  Breton  local  costuiiu's.  'flum  eummence 
the  observances  ;  but  pardons  are  not  conlliu*d  to  tlu'st*  .aloiu*.” 

TIu'  peasantry  r(*])air  to  these  jiaialous  dri'ssed  in  tlu*ir  gayi'st 
attire,  and,  no  sooiu*r  have  the  rites  of  tlu*  cliurch  bei'ii  linislual, 
than  tlu*v  are  followed  hy  sc('n(*s  of  tlu*  utmost  liia'iisi*  and  tin* 
wildest  dissipation  ;  which  an*  thus  eharaet(‘rized  hy  the  ju'ii  of 
that  elo(]U(*nt  Breton,  Kniile  Souvest la* :  “  La  saintc*  cdremonie 
tinit  Ic  plus  souvent  par  uiu*  orgie.  A  pi'iiu*  le  caiitiipie  est-il 
acheve,  ([110  Ics  rangs  des  peli*riiis  si*  roinjient  ;  des  eris  de  jm‘e, 
des  aiipcls,  des  rives  eclataiits  succedeuf  au  r(*cueill(  nient  dc*  la 
])rocession!  La  foule  des  ])enitents  si*  rasseinlde  sur  la  jilace, 
ou  tons  doivcnt  coucher  pelc-inele  sur  la  tern*  nui*.  h'einmes 
et  ‘’•aryons  se  ineleiit,  se  reiicontri'nl,  si*  preiini'iit  au  bras, 
s'ai^^aci'iit,  se  poursuivi*nt  a  travels  les  lues  ohseurs ;  et  lo 
lendemain,  quaiid  le  jour  sc  l(*ve,  hieii  des  jeunes  tilles  egarees 
reioignent  lours  meres  le  front  rougi*  et  les  yeux  hoiiteux,  avec 
line  peche  de  plus  a  avouer  au  recteur  de  la  paroisse.”* 

•  hcs  Lcruicrs  Bictoiis. 
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nurine^  tlic'  luxurious  a^cs  that  ])ivco(l(‘(l  the  clfTwiiiall  of  tlic' 
Ihuuan  empire  in  the  West,  the  lioiuan  ladies  used  to  i^ive  lar^e 
sums  lor  the  fair  locks  of  the  Hritish  damsels,  whose  ofohhai 
trc'sses  they  loved  to  interwc'ave  amonu:  their  own  darker  locks  ; 
and,  in  modmai  Mrittany,  an  active  tratlie  in  hair  is  still  ke])t  up. 
At  tlu‘  “pardon”  of  Kc'rdevot,  ^Ir.  Weld  saw  a  hair-merehanl, 
armed  with  a  larjic  ])air  of  scissors,  husily  en^^aj^c'd  in  cutting 
olf  the  luxuriant  chvvehors  which,  anywhere  hut  in  llrittany, 
would  have  lu'cn  decmu  d  the'  pride  and  i»lorv  of  the  youni^  oirls. 
V('t  thc'V  partc'd  with  tluan  for  three  small  handkerchiefs  of 
^audv  patterns,  and  scarcely  worth  a  dozen  sous;  and  those 
whose'  tresses  were'  not  suihciently  long*  to  suit  the  fastidious 
taste  of  the  hair-nu'rchaut,  seemed  deeply  inortitied  iit  their 
rc'jection. 

t  >n(‘  of  the  most  interesting;  cha])t('rs  in  ^Ir.  Weld’s  delii’;ht- 
ful  volume',  is  that  eh'veeti'd  te)  tlu'  eUseriptiem  of  the  unrivalleel 
Druieliead  re'inains  that  strew  the*  plain  e)f  Carnac.  This  is  a  vast 
unelulatim*-  me>e)rlanel,  warmoel  hy  the  rich  hues  of  the  purple 
heathe'r,  swe'lliut^lu're*  aud  thereinto  low  hills,  anel  hounch'el  on  the 
south  hv  the  e)e'ean.  It  isalme)st  nine  miles  distant  freun  the  town 
of  Auray  in  Lower  Ihittany.  There  are  no  existing;  Druidical 
remains  at  all  compaiahle  in  extc'ut  to  the\<e  of  (\ernae  ;  the  lines 
e)f  ste)nes  earn  still  he*  tiaced  lor  eii»’ht  miles,  anel  there  is  every 
reaisem  te>  h('li(*ve  tliat  tlie'v  originally  exteneled  four  mih's  farther 
iu  the'  elire'e'tion  e)f  Loc-^laria- l\er  :  neir  are  th(\v  eontinedto  the 
L^re'at  plain  of  (’arnae*.  d'he  pe'uiusula  eef  (hiiheron,  which  extends 
nine'  uiih's  te)  the  south- we'st,  is  ee)V(‘re'd  with  similar  reunains, 
aial  the  i>lanels  iu  the  se'a  e)f  ^lorhihan,  e)ppe>sit('  Le)C-31aria-Ke'r, 
aheecoiilain  (Vdtic  monuments.  These  monuments  are  of  diifere*nt 
(h'sciipt iems,  and  may  he  elividesl  into  3Ienhirs  (already  e'X- 
plaiiu'd),  (laisj:als,  'riimuli,  Dolnuais,  anel  ( 'romleehs.  A  (jal<>*al 
is  a  he'aj)  of  >tones  fi»r  se'pule*hral  or  we)rshi])pin^•  purjxvses  ;  ii 
d'umulus  is  a  lieap  m'lU'rally  of  earth  or  stones,  raised  e)V(T 
ij;rave's ;  a  l)olni(‘n  e‘e)nsists  ol  one'  e)r  nie)re'  lar^’C  ste)ne's  repe)sini>; 
e»u  e)iliers  sv't  le'ni»*t]iwise'  in  the  <4’rounel,  anel  is  eleriveel  fre>m  the 
llre'toii  tdul  eu’  ditnl,  a  table',  and  munt,  a  ste)ne.  This  kind  of 
monument  is  also  e’alh'el  pivrrr  Ivtro  anel  taUe  du  Diahlc  and  is 
ve'ry  e*e»mme>n  in  the'  Morhihaii.  The  (’romlech,  e>r  efumdran  du 
,  e'onsists  e>i‘ste)iies  arrant^fcel  in  a  e*irculare)r  elliptical  feuan, 
e)e‘e'a''ionally  e'eeve'i’e'el  hy  cap-ste)iu's.  d’he  term  is  de'iive'el  fre)ni 
the*  ihetoii  rrom,  siguifyini,^  heiit  or  round,  and  lech,  place,  e>r 
st  ate'. 

It  has  he'cn  calcidateel  that  the  e)ri<.»'inal  numher  e>f  the  ste)nes 
e)l  (’arnae  must  have'  hcen  ;  and,  at  preseuit,  there*  are*  still 

la'inainin*!;.  'riu'v  have  he'e'ii  extensively  used  for  building* 
l>urpe»sos :  anel  stones  at  least  are  saiel  to  have  been 
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removed,  betAvcoii  8t.  Ibirbe  and  rarnao  alon(\  a  distaiic('  oi' 
only  five  lurlonos.  ^  Tt  is,  however,  satisfaefory  to  he  aide  to 
add,  tliat  the  attiMition  ot  tlu'  l^h’('neh  "ovc'rnnient  lias  at  h'li^th 
been  dunMi  to  tliis  subject,  and  that  a  eonsi'rvator  of  anti(|uities 
has  been  appointed  for  the  department  of  ^forbihan,  so  that 
this  ^‘H'at  nionumeiit  will  be  secured  aijainst  any  furllu'r  d(‘]>re- 
dations.  St.  Mieliael’s  Blount,  an  artificial  tunudus,  suppos(‘d  to 
have  been  laised  in  honour  of  lUd,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mil(‘ 
distant  Irom  the  villa^'^i'  ot  (’arnae,  is  tiu'  point  ol‘  view  (au- 
braein^  the  ^rc'atcst  nuiiiber  ot  sfoiu's  ;  and,  from  this  eminenee, 
the  scene  is  singularly  striking  and  impressive;  Iona;  Hues  of 
hu^v  stones  hoary  witli  the  aae  of  twenty  centuries,  and  spotti'd 
with  mosses  and  lieliens,  stretch  awav  on  ('vi'rv  side  in  lorn*- 
avenues,  some  striiit  and  eontinuons,  others  hndvcn  and  windiiii^ : 
the  nearer  stonc's  rising*  like*  towe'rs,  tlu*  more  re'inote*  S(*(*min^ 
like  grev  dots  on  the  face  of  the  vast  heath. 

:Mr.  Weld  states  at  some  length  the  various  theories  which 
have  be(*n  1‘ramed  witli  lefeie'nee  to  the  origin  and  use's  of  tin* 
stones  of  Carnac ;  and  ari’ives  at  the  e'one'lnsiein  that  there*  is  ne> 
reasem  for  eloubting  (hat  they  fe)rme*el  a  te*m])le*,  e)r  a  se-rie's  eef 
temples,  foi*  lu'athen  weirshiji;  and  tlu*  e*Niste*n('e*  e)f  saerifie*ial 
altars  among  tlu'in  seems  to  lend  support  to  this  view  ;  for  the* 
Celts,  as  is  well  known,  we're  in  the  habit  of  olfe'i’ing,  through 
their  priests,  human  victims  to  the  ge)els.  One  of  the  monu¬ 
ments  at  Carnac  is  strikingly  illustrative  e)f  this  (e'rrihhi  custom; 
for  it  is  not  only  hollowe'd  e)ut  in  sue'li  a  manne'r  as  to  le'ce'ive* 
(he  beielv  and  lu'ad  eif  a  human  victim,  but  is  alsei  iirovide  el  with 
chanmds,  which  branch  e)li*lVom  the*  tre'iich  whei’e*  the*  ne'e*k  issnj)- 
])OS(mI  te)  iiave  be'e*n  e'eintiiu'el  te)  t he*  e'xterior  of  the*  stone,  anel  which 
are  iinagine*el  to  have  be'e'n  maele  to  e*ai*TV  oti  the*  vie'tim’s  bloeeel. 
lie  afterwards  notiee's  anehlu'r  tlu'eny  e*onne*cte*el  with  Oarnac  ; 
namelv,  tliat  the  stone's  belonge'el  originally  te)  e)ne  vast  l)i’ae*on- 
tium  elr  Serj)e*nt  Te'inple*,  e‘e)nseci*ate*d  to  tlie*  gexl  I»cl,  wlie)  was 
.symbedize*d  by  the  hie*rogram  of  the*  e'ircle*  anel  se*rpe*nt.  Ae*- 
ce^rding’  to  this  \'ie'W  e)l  the*  subje'ct,  all  tin*  impe)i‘tant  Ih’iiidical 
niejnunients  in  hinglanel  are'  only  smalh'r  t\ jx's  ot  the*  mighty 
Draceintiuni  e)f  (arnac,  the  stony  folds  eif  whiedi,  exte'iieh'el  at 
le^ast  edght  miles,  with  a  bi’cadth  so  much  gre*ate*r  than  that  ed* 
the  Ihiglish  te'm])le*s,  that  while*  the*se‘  have*  e)nly  t\\o  parade*! 
re)ws  e)f  stone's,  that  of  ( hrnac  has  e*le*ve*n.  llreton  traditions  also 
sec'm  te)  taveiur  the*  ide*a  (hat  (  ariiae*  was  a  gre*at  se*T pent-te‘mj)l(*. 
Tho  worel  IFah  or  J/.*,  in  the  old  (>ltic  language*  me*ans  a 
serjie'iit  ;  anel  thus  Carn-llak  weiuhl  signify  the*  S(*rpe'nt’s  Hill 
or  Meiunel;  anel  a  prie*st  is  still  e‘alle*d  by  the*  r)re*te)iis  Ji>lrr/t, 
which  is  cemsidere'd  ielentie*al  with  the*  se*riptural  Halak  or  del. 

Hut  an  e'xcursioii  to  tlie  plain  eel  Carnae*,  altheiugh  it  gi'<-‘'  a 
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vcTV  impressive  idea  of  the  raajfiiitude  of  the  Celtic  remains  in 
this  part  of  lirittaiiy,  is  not  sufficient ;  the  traveller  ouglit  als<i 
to  vi'iit  Maria- Ker,  in  order  to  realize  fully  the  labours  of 
that  mvsterioas  |>eople  who  have  left  behind  them  such  vast  and 
enduring  monuments  in  this  barren  and  remote  district  of 
France.  In  order  to  do  this,  ^Ir.  Weld  hired  a  strong'  but 
elunisy  ls)at  at  Auray,  rejoicing;  in  the  name  of  ‘‘  La  Ixille 
Jeannette.”  She  was  navij^ate*<l  by  six  jx.*rsons,  consi-tin^  (jf  two 
men,  a  lM>y,  and  three  sturdy  women  ;  and  yet  for  his  ship  and 
crew  he  was  charg*  d  only  twelve  francs,  the  voyage  occupying 
a  whole  day.  The  sea  of  Morbihan,  whither  his  course  was 
lK;nt,  means  in  lireton,  ‘‘  the  Little  Sea,”  and  b<*ars  a  bad  repu¬ 
tation  from  the  roughness  of  its  waters,  and  the  intricacy  of  the 
navigatifiii.  It  is,  however,  de*servedly  famous  for  its  fAsters, 
which  were  well  known  to  the  Romans,  and  of  which  Ausonius 
>ays, — 

“  Sunt  et  Annorici  qui  laudent  ostrea  ponti.” 

The  waters  of  the  Morbihan  rush  out  through  one  naiTow  outlet, 
and  within,  the  tides  are  Uso  ver\'  strong,  so  that  it  is  a  work  of 
no  little  difficulty  to  land  upon  the  islands,  which  are  said  to  be 
a>  numerous  a>  the  days  of  the  year.  Mr.  Weld,  however,  was 
fortunate  eiiougli  to  be  able  to  land  upon  Gavr’  Innis,  or  Goat  s 
Island,  near  the  Kummit  of  which  there  is  a  famous  cromlech, 
which  he  thus  describes:  — 


“The  entrance,  facing  the  west,  consists  of  a  low  n.arrow  gallery 
ten  feet  long,  requiring  the  visitor  to  crawl  through  it  on  hands  and 
knees.  Ikyoncl  this  tin*  cromlech  expands  to  a  little  chamber  running 
east  and  west.  The  bottom,  sides,  and  top  of  this  are  comj)osed, 
\%ith  one  exception,  of  huge  granite  slabs,  the  exceptional  case  being 
a  bl(K-k  of  pure  quartz,  a  substance  not  found  on  the  isle.  The  largest 
superficial  stone  is  twenty-three  feet  long  and  eighteen  broad. 
Besides  the  singular  locality  of  this  mysterious  monument,  it  is 
additionally  curious  from  the  circumstance  that  nearly  all  the  stones 
forming  the  sides,  have  their  interior  surfaces  covered  with  fantastic 
Bculptures,  wliich  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  the  designs  in 
tatt(K>ing.” 


The  Morbihan,  as  may  be  supj>osed  from  its  wild  character, 
al>ounds  in  legeiuLs,  and  the  jwasantry  around  are  extrcmelv 
HUjKi-btitious.  They  have  l)cen  hajipily  termed  by'  an  eloquent 
writer,  “  baptized  Celts,”  and  still  preserve  the  Driiidical  mytho¬ 
logy  under  a  thin  veil  of  Christianity,  and  every'  Druidical 
monument  inspires  them  with  awe  and  superstitious  veneration. 
During  his  voyage,  our  author  enjoyed  an  opi)ortunity  of 
dredging  for,  and  eating  the  lanious  oy  sters  before  alluded  to. 
“  l.ucullus,”  he  says,  “  did  wisely  in  sending  to  Armorica  for  his 
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oysters,  but  be  would  have  done  better  had  be  gone  to  the  Mor- 
bihiin  to  eat  them— they  are  delicious.” 

The  Dmidical  monuments  near  LK-Maria-Ker  are  as  re¬ 
markable  for  their  pr«>digious  size,  as  those  of  Carnac  for 
their  numl^or.  The  enormous  prostrate  3Ienhir  we  liave  already 
deseribt'd  ^  but,  besides  this,  there  is  a  Dolmen 'ot  vast  extent 
situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  water,  the  top  of 

inch  is  formed  ot  three  stones,  the  largest  Ixang  twentv-nine 
feet  long,  sixteen  foet  four  inches  broad,  and  one  fx)t*eig]it 
inches  thick ;  and  a  few  yards  from  the  great  Menhir,  there  is  a 
similar  structure*,  whose  root  e*onsists  ot  one  stone,  eighteen  fei't 
long  and  twelve  feet  eight  inches  wide.  A  tiint  knife  and  a 
large  quantity  of  cinders  were  found  within  tliis  Dolmen,  which 
seems  to  render  it  extremely  probable  tliat  it  was  devottnl  to 
sacriticial  purposes.  The  huge  shattertd  monolith  of  L<»c-Maria- 
Ker  lies  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  extensive  monuments 
of  Carnac,  whi<.*h,  there  is  good  reason  to  beli*  ve,  once  exteiuhd 
nearly  to  its  base  :  and  Mr.  Weld  seems  inclined  to  think,  that 
it  may,  perhaps,  have  been  tlie  principal  tyjK*  of  the  great 
divinity  of  that  mysterious  people,  who  engrafti  d  their  sup<*r- 
stitious  belief  in  stones,  on  the  setting  up  of  tlie  jdllar  by  the 
patriarch  Jacob. 

“  Deprived  as  we  are,”  he  says,  “  when  examining  the  monuments 
of  Carnac,  of  any  assistance  from  the  lights  of  history,  we  are 
naturally  very  much  tempted  to  indulge  in  speculations,  many  of 
w  hich  are  doubtless  as  wild  as  the  legends  to  which  the  iiretons  cling 
with  hcreditarv  fondness.  Hut  if  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  the 
stones  of  Carnac — and  by  this  expression  1  desire  to  include  all  the 
nionumeiits  studding  the  vast  plain  extending  from  Belz  to  Loc* 
IMaria-Kcr,  a  distance  of  nearly  thirteen  miles,  formed  originally  a 
great  heathen  tenq)le,  then  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  east  end 
of  the  main  avenue  was  purposely  terminated  by  a  gigantic  obelisk, 
which,  among  the  serried  ranks  of  stones,  was  tlie  tirst  and  last  to 
catch  the  ravs  of  the  rising  and  setting  sun.” 

Wc  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  Mr.  Weld’s  instructive  and 
fascinating  volume  by  extracting,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers, 
the  veritable  legend  of  the  Breton  Bluebeard :  — 

“  In  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century',  on  the  site  of  a  castle  wliosc 
ruins  mav  stdl  be  seen  about  four  mdes  from  the  to^^n  of  Aura\, 
stood  a  strongliold,  occupied  hy  a  baron  whose  name  was  Commore, 
but  who  is  familiarly  known  by  the  8(nihnfftet  ot  Harb(*-Hlt*u  de  la 
Basse- Bretagne,  to  distinguish  him  from  Odes  de  itetz,  the  \eritable 
Barbe-Bleu.  lie  was  noted  for  his  crimes,  but  particularly  for  his 
habit  of  killing  his  wives  as  soon  as  he  discovered  that  they  were 
enceinte  ile  had  just  destroyed  his  fourth  \sife,  when  be  became 
cuainourecl  of  the  beautiful  Triphyne,  (laughter  of  Guereeli,  (^unt  of 
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Vanncs,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  great  enmity.  Unable,  as 
may  be  readily  imagined,  to  obtain  by  personal  application  her  con¬ 
sent  to  become  his  wife,  he  sought  the  assistance  of  St.  Gildas,  whom 
he  had  propitiated  by  costly  gifts  to  the  church,  and  a  show  of 
repentance,  (iildas,  deceived  by  fair  j)romises,  undertook  to  inter¬ 
cede  for  the  Baron  with  the  Count,  and  assured  the  latter  that,  if  he 
would  give  his  daughter  to  Commore,  she  would  be  kindly  treated ; 
that  if,  however,  tlie  ihiron  took  a  dislike  to  her,  he  had  made  a  vow 
not  to  kill  her,  but  restore  the  lady  to  Gildas,  who  would  place  her 
in  the  hands  of  her  father  uninjured ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  Baron 
w’ould  make  certain  concessions  to  the  C^ount,  by  which  means  the 
enmity  of  manv  years  standing  w*ould  be  terminated.  The  Count 
listened  attentively,  but  was  unwilling  to  accede,  until,  at  length,  the 
saint's  elo(|uent  protestations  of  the  Baron’s  sincerity  gained  his 
consent,  and  Triphyne  was  given  to  the  Baron  ;  for  the  story  belongs 
to  the  good  old  days  when  marriages  were  contracted  by  the  parents 
without  consulting  the  wishes  of  their  children.  AV'ell,  the  mar¬ 
riage,  which  was  very  unpopular,  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp 
at  Vannes,  and  the  Ikiron  de])arted  with  his  bride  to  his  castle.  Bor 
some  months  she  was,  or  at  least  seemed  happy,  wdien  one  day  she 
was  terrified  by  a  sudden  change  in  her  husband’s  behaviour,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  his  face  assumed  such  a  ferocious  expression  as  to 
frighten  her  out  of  her  senses.  Terrified,  she  escaped  from  the 
castle,  and,  mounting  her  palfrey,  gallopped  towards  Yannes.  Jhit, 
alas  !  her  husband,  having  been  apj)rized  of  her  departure,  rode  in 
hot  haste  after  her.  The  })oor  lady  soon  discovered  that  she  was 
])ursued,  and  by  the  ])erson  most  dreaded.  In  vain  did  she  urge  her 
panting  steed;  the  cruel  Baron  gradually  gained  upon  her.  AVild 
w  ith  alarm,  she  threw  herself  from  her  horse,  and  ran  into  a  wood  by 
the  roadside,  when'  she  hoped  to  escape  detection ;  but  it  was  too 
late.  The  Baron  dragged  her  from  the  hiding-place,  and,  grasjiing 
her  beautiful  hair,  r(‘gardless  of  tears  and  entreaties  that  her  life 
might  be  spared,  smote  off  her  head  ;  and  having  wiped  his  sword, 
rode  home,  believing  that  his  deed  had  not  been  seen.  Ihit  he  was 
mistaken  ;  a  peasant,  too  timid  to  interfere,  saw'  the  dreadful  act,  and 
hastmied  to  tell  the  tale  to  Count  (jiuh’ech. 

“  The  unhappy  father,  rmnembering  that  it  W'as  at  the  solicitation 
of  8t.  Gildas  that  he  had  given  his  daughter  to  the  Ikiron,  and  also 
remembering  that  the  saint  had  covenanted  to  restore  her  to  him 
unharmeil,  in  case  of  her  husband  becoming  tired  of  her,  sent  for 
Gihhis,  and  demanded  how  he  could  reconcile  what  had  happened  to 
his  daughter,  with  his  promise.  On  receiving  the  intelligence  that 
Triphyne  had  been  barbarously  murdered,  the  saint  was  greatly 
moved  and  wept  bitterly  ;  then  he  desired  to  be  conducted  to  the 
spot  where  the  corpse  lay.  Balling  on  his  knees,  beside  the  muti¬ 
lated  body,  he  prayed  long  and  earnestly ;  then  rising,  he  placed  her 
decapitated  head  upon  her  body,  and  cried  w  ith  a  loud  voice,  ‘  Tri¬ 
phyne  I  Triphyne !  in  the  name  of  the  most  pow  erful  God,  and  of  the 
Son,  ai\d  ot  the  Holy  Ghost,  rise  up,  and  tell  me  where  thou  liast 
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*  The  latly  forthwith  arose,  and  declared  before  a  crowd  of  jieople 
who  had  assembled  round  her,  that  anj^els  were  on  the  point  of 
bearing  her  into  larjidise,  ^^hen  the  words  ol  St.  Oildas  recalled  her 
soul  to  earth,  and  restored  her  body  to  her  father.  Nor  did  the  saint 
stop  here:  proceeding  to  the  Ihiron’s  castle,  he  ord(‘n‘d  the  gates 
to  be  thrown  open,  Init,  being  denied  admittance,  he  seized  a  handful 
of  dust,  and  casting  it  against  the  building,  the  walls  ernmbled  to  the 
ground  witli  a  fearful  noise,  crushing  the  wicked  Haron  in  tlieir  fall, 
and  all  attempts  to  rebuild  it  have  since  proved  abortive.” 


Art.  \\\. — Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Unset  lit  J  Part  a  of  North  Anicriva 
1700  and  Xlvii .  J^y  the  late  bVancis  Ihiily,  l'\K.S.,  Ibrsi- 
dent  of  the  Koval  Astronomical  Society.  AVitli  a  ^lernoir  of  the 
Author.  London:  Ihiily  Krothers.  1S5(). 

Francis  Bau.y  a])peare(l  to  the  world  in  three'  characters — as  a 
traveller,  as  a  man  of  business,  and  as  an  astronomer.  Had  be 
published  his  imnnoirs  at  the  time  when  they  were  written, 
lie  would  certainly  have  gained  a  name  among  (‘iiterprising 
explorers ;  as  a  stock-broker  bo  acepiired  a  handsome'  iiiele- 
ponelence ;  as  an  astrononu'r,  a  high  anel  lasting  ivjmtation. 

Born  em  the  2Sth  April,  1774,  he  was  ])lae‘e‘el  by  his  father,  a 
banker  of  ^se'wbury,  at  the  se*he)e)l  ot‘  the  Rev.  Air.  Rest,  where 
he  reccive'd  the  basis  of  an  excellent  education.  When  epiitc  a 
boy,  he  displayed  so  striking  a  projie'iisity  to  physical  imjniry, 
and  so  earnest  an  ap})lication  te>  all  classe's  of  study,  that  he  ])ro- 
cure'd  among  his  young  friends  the  sonbriepu't  ol*  the  “  Bhi- 
losophe'i*  e)f  Asewbiiry.”  In  the  establishmeait  of  Mr.  Be'st, 
however,  he  was  merely  initiated  in  the  rudiments  of  general 
knowledge;  all  his  proticiency  in  the  scicaici's,  through  which 
he  gained  so  eminent  a  name,  he  acijuired  by  self-culture.  At 
fourteen,  he  quitt('d  school,  and  until  his  twenty-second  y(‘ar, 
remained  in  a  house  of  business  in  the  Lity,  when  haying  served 
his  time,  ho  embarked  lor  America,  his  travels  in  which  country 
— varied,  picturesque,  and  romantic  in  the  highest  degree — are 
describ(‘d  in  the  present  volume. 

On  his  return  to  Europe,  he  entered,  about  1801,  into 
j)artncrship  with  Air.  AA  hitmore,  t)f  the  Stock- Lxehange.  Ihe 
many  small  works  which  he  then  produc(‘d  in  his  leisure  hours, 
procured  him  a  considerable  amount  ot  populaiity.  One,  in 
jiarticular,  was  so  highly  esteemed,  that  when  it  was  out  ot 
print,  copies  used  to  sell  for  lour  or  live  times  their  origina 

price.  In  1820,  he  distinguished  himself  by  i>romoting  th(‘ 
^  s  s  2 
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foimclation  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  the  secretaryship  of 
which  he  lioTiourahly  filled  for  three  years.  In  1821,  he  became 
a  member  of  three  other  societies,  and  in  1825,  retiring;  from 
tlie  Stm  k  Exchange,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  pursuit 
of  science. 

To  give  an  idea  of  his  quiet,  yet  eventful  life,  would  be  beside 
our  purpose,  our  present  object  being  to  consider  liis  voyage  to, 
and  travels  in  America.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  after 
a  life  spent  in  the  dis])lay  of  talents  rather  sober  and  solid  than 
brilliant, — a  life,  during  which  he  made  himself  obnoxious  to  no 
one,  hut  called  forth  the  earnest  friendship  and  admiration  of 
many,  ho  died  on  the  dOth  August,  1844,  at  the  age  of  seventy 
y(‘ars  and  four  months. 

Mr.  llaily’s  travels  comprise  a  voyage  to,  and  an  account  of 
Antigua ;  a  hrief  survt'v  of  New  York  ;  an  excursion  in  an  open 
boat  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans,  down  the  Ohio  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi  ;  the  incidents  of  his  journey  by  land,  through  the 
forest- wilds  to  Natchez,  to  Nashville,  and  thence  to  Knoxville. 
They  occupied  the  better  part  of  two  years,  during  which  he 
experienc('d  great  privations,  at  one  time,  ‘‘passing  eleven 
months  without  the  shelter  of  a  civilized  roof?’ 

On  ^Yednesday,  the  21st  October,  17!)5,  he  embarked  on 
board  the  Jay,  (’aphiin  O’Hrien,  then  lying  at  Gravesend,  and 
l)ound  for  New  York.  Almost  directly  after  leaving  the  Downs 
they  experienced  a  terrible  storm,  from  which,  however,  the 
shi])  happily  escaped.  Towards  the  end  of  December — what  a 
ditference  between  travelling  then  and  now! — they  came  into  the 
latitude  of  the  Dernmda  Islands,  “the  still-vexed  Dernioothes,” 
where  they  beat  about  for  two  days  without  being  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  land,  so  low  were  the  rocks  and  so  stormy  was  the 
weather.  They  were  at  length  obliged  to  bear  away  to 
Antigua,  andafter  passing  Harbadoes,  with  its  perpetual  verdure 
and  its  herds  of  cattle  grazing  amid  the  green  trees,  they 
arrived  there  on  the  28th.  “  The  view  ”  he  observes,  “of  the 

distant  islands  of  Nevis,  St.  Kitts,  Montserrat,  and  Guadaloupe, 
and  of  the  sea  from  different  parts  of  this  highly  romantic 
country,  added  to  that  agreeable  variety  of  hill  and  dale  with 
which  this  island  is  interspiTsed,  makes  the  scenery  very  pic¬ 
turesque  and  enchanting.” 

Sailing  thimce  on  the  24th  January,  1796,  he  arrived,  towards 
th('  middle  ot  February,  at  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  a  poor,  meau- 
lo<»king  town.  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Bristol,  are  described 
minutely;  and  the  road  from  the  last  place  to  Trenton  was 
“most  enchanting.”  After  passing  through  New  York,  the 
travellers  moved  on  rapidly  to  the  North  Mountain,  the  descent 
of  which  was  most  romantic  and  picturesque.  From  Sideling 
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Juniotta  river,  the  roiid  lay  tlirougli  a  iiarro>v, 
Minding  path,  apparently  cut  out  of  the  mountain.  The  sun 
had  not  set,  hut  was  hidden  from  the  travellers  by  the  heights 
toMering  around  them,  so  that  the  road  was  envelojH'd  in  deep 
gloom. ^  A  distant  light  presently  broke  over  them,  and  roused 
Baily  from  the  reverie  into  w^hioli  the  ohseurity  of  the  road  had 
thrown  him.  The  tipt  sight  that  presonti‘d  ‘itsi*lf  to  his  eyes 
M'as  the  Junietta  river  gently  Minding  hetMeeii  steej)  hills, 
croMned  M'ith  forests  of  dense  verdure ;  the  sun  just  glinting 
on  the  rocks  and  on  the  Maters,  and  the  op}H)site  of  the  mountain 
enveloped  in  dec'p  gloom. 

^  It  MTis  sunset  M’hen  they  reached  tlie  summit  (►f  the  opposite 
hill,  M'here  they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  mountainous 
and  M’oody  country;  the  Junietta  M'inding  and  lloM'ing  on  each 
side  of  them  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  and  the  l‘ar-olf  mountains 
rising  in  M’ild  grandeur  beyond.  By  moonlight,  along  a  dark 
path  amid  the  Moods,  they  reached  a  lonely  inn  in  the  ^Varriors’ 
Gap.  Remaining  here  some  days,  they  amused  themselves  by 
shooting  on  the  mountains,  but  h(‘ing  “  very  young  hands,” 
they  Mere  always  unsuccessful. 

M.  Laches,  a  general  in  the  French  army,  intending  to  pro¬ 
ceed  doMTi  the  C)hio  iir  a  small  skilf  M'hi(!h  he  had  j)urcha8(‘d, 
Baily  and  his  friend  agre(‘d  to  accompany  him.  Accordingly, 
on  the  18th  October,  they  started,  and  glided  su  iftly  doMui  this 
beautiful  str(‘am.  On  the  foIloMing  morning  they  parted  from 
the  general,  and,  gun  in  hand,  struck  into  the  woods.  Re  acliing 
Pittsburgh  in  the  evening,  they  started  frenn  this  toMui  lu'xt 
day,  anel  te)gether  M'ith  some  edher  adveTiturms,  once  meire 
descemdeel  the  stream. 

The  gentleman  who  accompanied  Baily  intenele*el  e‘stablishing 
a  settlement  on  the  Miami  river,  anel  hael,  therefore,  furnislud 
himself  with  every  article  necessary  lor  his  iumv  habitation. 
Our  travellers  were,  therefe)re,  better  olf  tlian  many  e)f  their 
companiems.  On  November  2l)th,  large  pieces  of  ice  Mere 
beheld  on  the  river,  and  cemstraimd  them  to  go  e)n  shore  and 
suspend  their  voyage  for  three  days.  Ih'suming  it,  howevm*, 
they  floated  on,  meeting  here  and  there  with  obstructions 
passing  towns  and  villages,  until  on  I)ec(‘mb(T  Idtii,  the  mIioIo 
of  the  travellers  moored  their  boats  in  company,  and  taking  to 
the  land,  subsisted  entirely  on  the  produce  of  their  hunting. 

Remaining  here  for  some  times  amid  the  most  wihl  and 
romantic  scenerv,  they  Mere  startled,  on  the  ‘Jlst  December,  by 
the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  accompanied  by  a  roaring  as  of 
thunder;  the  boats  were  lost,  and  tluy  were  obliged  to  fix  14)011 
the  spot  as  their  winter  habitation.  The  picture  of  the  river 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  is  full  of  inten  st .— 
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“  AVhen  morning  approached,  a  scene  tin'  most  distressing  pre- 
senlt'd  itself.  The  river  was  one  lloatinj;  wreck!  Nothing  could  he 
diseerned  amidst  the  vast  bodies  of  ice  (some  of  wliich  were  as  big 
as  a  moderate-sized  house),  but  trees  which  had  been  torn  uj)  from 
the  baidvs,  and  the  boats  of  many  a  family,  who  had  scarcely  time  to 
escape  unhurt  from  such  an  unlooked-for  event,  and  whose  whole 
property,  pt'rhaps  scraped  together  to  form  a  settlement  in  this 
distant  territory,  was  now  lloating  away,  a  prey  to  the  desolating 
Hood.  Canoes,  skills,  ilatts,  in  fact  everything  which  was  opposed  to 
its  furv,  was  hurried  alomj:  in  one  general  ruin.” 

Having  lived  for  some  days  under  a  tent,  they  discovered  and 
estal>lish('d  themselves  in  a  deserted  log-hut,  which  they  lined 
with  blankets  and  coarse  linen.  Tliev  built  a  chimney,  which 
also  s(‘rv('d  as  a  window,  and  di'agged  tludr  goods  on  sledges  from 
their  former  habitation  by  means  of  the  four  horses  they  had 
with  tlnan.  Hunting,  making  sugar,  reading,  talking  of  Old 
Ihjgland  ai’ound  the  blazing  tire,  and  sleeping  the  sweet  sleej) 
that  follows  toil,  made  uj)  the  husiness  of  the  day.  It  is  to  be 
doubt('d  whetlu'r  in  Ids  after  life,  however  rich  and  prosperous 
he  may  liavebtH'u — however  belovi'd  and  however  famous — it  is 
to  1h>  doubted,  W(‘  rc'peat,  whether  Ihdly  did  not  look  back  witli 
regret  to  the  w  ild  days  spent  amid  the  forest  solitudes  of  North 


America. 

On  Ifebrnary  1797,  they  once  more  renewed  their 

joiinu'y.  I  luring  tlieir  captivity,  their  men  had  been  engaged 
in  building  a  boat  tliirteon  feet  wide,  and  forty  feet  long;  and 
leaving  the  little  settlement  thi'y  had  formed  in  the  wilderness, 
they  arrivi'd  in  a  wa'ek  at  (\)liiml)ia.  Departing  thence  with 
his  fri(‘nd  to  the  plaei'  wlnu’e  the  latter  intended  fixing  his 
eidony,  they  passed  through  tlie  w^oods,  and  arrived  at  tlie 
romantic  spot  where  he  hoped  to  live  and  end  his  days.  Having 
enjoyed  a  little  Innir-liunting,  and  made  many  excursions  in  the 
woods,  lie  returned  to  Columbia,  where  he  waited  for  the  boat 
destined  for  Niwv  Orleans.  On  its  arrival,  he  agreed  with  tliem 
to  call  for  him  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  had  husiness,  and 
embarking  in  a  little  skitf  wdth  all  his  luggage,  he  set  out  on 
his  lonely  journey.  Floating  dow  n  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an 
lumr,  h(*  soon  reached  the  city,  whicli  is  built  on  the  hanks  of 
the  t  lliiu,  opposite  the  mouths  of  the  Licking  lliver.  April  8th, 
Haily  once  more  began  his  jounu'y  in  company  wdtli  others,  and 
arriving  at  Fort  William,  saw'  the  tree  on  which  James  M‘l>ride, 
who  first  discovered  this  ])ortion  of  the  country,  cut  liis  name 
inl7oI.  Port  William,  then  containing  only  si.xty  houses,  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky,  which  is 
hero  about  a  hundred  yards  wide,  w  hile  the  Ohio  is  sixliundri'd. 
tiuitting  this  place  in  the  evening,  they  arrived  in  the  morning 
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at  Louisville,  where  the  boats  take  in  pilots  to  steer  tliem  over 
the  halls.  It  was  at  that  time  a  very  moderate-sized  place, 
consisting  ot  only  two  hundred  houses,  while  the  traveller 
speaks  ol  the  climate  and  soil  as  without  a  rival. 

Ouin^  to  the  depth  ol  the  water,  they  experienced  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  ii^oin^  over  the  falls.  At  any  otlua*  season  the  stream 
\vould  have  been  turbulent,  rapid,  and*  riishin<^  over  the  rocks 
with  an  impetuosity  which,  as  our  author  says,  might  cause  the 
traveller  to  exclaim  with  the  Trojan  wanderer : — 

“  Tollimur  in  ca'lum  curvato  gurgite,  et  idem 
Suhdiieta  ad  Manes  inios  desceiuliimis  unda.” 

A  place  situated  near  the  ^\  abash  is  well  worth v  a  description. 
It  is  called  the  Jlig  (kivc.  Formed  by  a  ledge  of  limestone 
rocks,  it  extended  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  banks 
of  the  ( )hio.  Its  entrance  was  ten  feet  high  by  twinity  broad, 
and  the  cave  extended  inwards  fifty  leet.  Its  sides  were  grec'ii 
and  damp;  and  from  the  roof  drops  of  water  continually  fell, 
caused  by  the  filtering  of  the  moisture  throiigli  the  stone.  On 
all  sides  of  the  cavern  were  cut  the  names  ol*  ])('rsons  who  had 
pr  eviously  visited  this  solitary  spot ;  and  excluded  IVom  all 
society,  our  traveller  seems  to  have  cxpei  ienced  especial  d(‘light 
in  witnessing  these  relics  of  former  advent  iii'crs. 

Soon  after  they  narrowly  escaped  (piarrelling  with  the  Indians. 
Being  obliged  to  haul  their  boat  ashore,  in  consiupnaice  of  tlie 
violence  of  the  wc'ather — a  tremendous  gale  of  wind,  uccom- 
j)anicd  by  thunder  and  lightning,  was  blowing  right  up  the 
river — they  were  kindly  assisted  by  sonu‘  of  the  nativ(‘S.  Thank¬ 
ing  them  for  their  aid,  our  travellers  imagined  they  would 
de])art  in  peace;  but  espying  a  barrel  of  wliiski*y  lying  snugly 
in  the  corner  of  the  boat,  they  asked  to  taste  it.  Ilaily  and  his 
companions,  not  to  a])pear  ungrateful,  seatiul  them  (Ui  some 
barrels  round  the  tire  in  the  craft,  and  drew  them  a  (uip  which 
was  soon  em})tied.  They  desired  to  have  more,  which  was  at 
first  refu.sed,  l)ut  on  their  giving  a  j)romisi'  to  leav(‘  tin*  boat  as 
soon  as  they  received  a  little,  they  obtained  it.  But,  ol  course, 
they  did  not  keep  their  word.  One  of  them  laid  hold  ol  Haily, 
ami  making  him  sit  down  by  him,  began  teaching  him  his  lan¬ 
guage.  Soon,  however,  this  (pii(*t  demeanour  I’orsook  them  ; 
they  became  clamorous ;  they  vociferated  loudly,  and  declared, 
with  shouts,  that  they  woidd  have  more.  Alter  using  threats 
and  cntreati(*s  in  vain,  it  was  resolved  to  scuid  up  to  the  gar¬ 
rison  for  a  file  of  soldiers;  but  the  cajitain,  who  understood 
how  to  manage  them,  came  down  and  d(‘clared  that  tlic^re 
only  one  cup  more  in  the  barrel,  but  they  should  have  that  il 
they  woidd  drink  it  on  shore,  lo  this  they  consented;  and 
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when  they  were  put  on  land,  the  plank  was  withdrawn  and  the 
boats  pulled  away.  The  dix'ss  of  the  Indians  consisted  of  a 
calico  shirt,  and  in(K*assins  made  of  deerskin,  smoked  instead  of 
tiinned,  and  thus  reiidenHl  soft  and  pliable  to  the  feet.  They 
were  sewn  tocfether  with  the  sinew’s  of  the  deer,  and  ornamented 
with  ])orcupino  quills  and  w  ampum. 

Tow  ards  the  end  of  April,  they  entered  the  ^lississippi,  into 
which  the  Ohio  discharges  itself,  forty-six  miles  below  F'ort 
Massac.  They  tound  the  current  of  the  stream  pure  and  gentle, 
except  now  and  then  w’hen  the  w  aters  brought  wdtli  them  earthy 
particles,  wdiich  tinged  the  river  for  a  moment,  and  then  passed 
away,  leaving  its  wonted  clearness.  It  was  the  middle  of 
summer  befon'  they  reached  Point  (yOU|)ee  ;  after  having  passed 
along  the  Mississippi,  now’  winding  through  cultivated  land, 
now’  meandering  along  the  contines  of  avast  prairie,  now  flowing 
by  a  town  or  a  village,  or  a  little  sctth'meiit  in  tlie  w’oods. 

From  this  place  to  New'  Orleans  the  mighty  flood  flowed 
on  Iwtw’mi  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  plantations  scattered  at 
unecpial  distances  along  the  shore.  Here,  as  the  waiters  w'ere 
higher  than  the  surrounding  country  and  might  overflow 
the  cultivat(‘d  lands,  a  raised  bank,  called  a  levee,  ran  along  the 
borders  of  the  stream,  jdanted  here  and  there  with  orange  and 
lemon  trees,  and  forming  a  fine  broad  walk.  They  remained  a 
few’  davs  at  New'  Orleans  : — 

“  linincdiatcly  adjoinining  the  barracks,”  says  Mr.  Baily,  “is  the 
convent,  which  is  another  ])lain  cditice,  and  holds  about  tliirty  or 
forty  nuns.  A  number  of  the  female  children  of  the  inliabitants  of 
the  place  are  sent  here  to  be  educated,  and  many  of  them  are  so 
fond  of  the  mode  of  living,  that  at  the  proper  age  they  have  volun¬ 
tarily  taken  tlie  veil.  Tlu‘  convent  takes  up  a  great  space  of  ground, 
and  has  a  large  garden  adjoining  it.” 

Mr.  Ihiily  gives  a  very  excellent  description  of  the  place  as  it 
then  existed — its  buildings,  its  inhabitants,  its  society,  its  trade, 
its  pr(‘ss,  and  its  amusements.  Each  city  through  w’hich  he 
passinl  is  (h\scrib(‘d  more  or  less  graphically,  so  as  to  form  a 
ph  ^asant  ^ariety  with  the  pictures  of  external  nature,  w'hich  are 
so  beautiful  and  so  grand  in  the  New  AV  orld.  Mr.  Baily  in¬ 
tended  to  have  procei'dcnl  to  New  York  from  this  place  by  sea  ; 
but  when  he  arrived  he  found  there  w’lis  not  a  single  vessel  in 
the  harbour.  Finding  himself  unable  to  ])roceed  by  water, 
he  einbraetKi  an  opportunity  of  joining  a  party  alxiut  to  sot  off 
through  the  wilderness — that  vast  tract  of  uncultivated  land 
W'hich  lay  Ixjtwivn  the  United  States  and  the  Spanish  settle¬ 
ments,  ami  which  was  then  inhabited  solely  by  Indians.  He  pur¬ 
chased  a  couple  of  horses,  one  for  himself,  and  the  other  to  carry 
his  provisions,  and  laid  in  a  store  of  biscuit,  beef,  <S:c.,  sufheient 
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to  last  him  untill  he  came  to  Natchez.  ITaving  accoutred  him- 
8(df  in  a  huntsman’s  dress,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  coarse  hrown 
overhauls,  a  shirt  of  the  same  material,  and  some  strong  shoes, 
he  started  with  the  rest  of  the  party  on  June  ‘Jlst.^  They 
cross('d  ]jake  Pontcliartrain,  and  landing  at  a  little  settlement  on 
the  hanks  of  tlie  river  Chafunky,  commenced  their  journey 
through  tlie  woods. 

They  usually  passed  their  day  as  follows :  They  awoke  hy  day¬ 
light,  so  as  to  set  out  by  the  time  the  sun  rose  above  the  horizon. 
Their  march  was  continued  until  eleven,  when  they  chose  a  spot 
wdiere  there  was  water,  and  there  unpacking  and  lighting  a  fire, 
they  refreshed  themselves  for  three  hours,  licclining  under  fh(' 
shade  of  the  trees,  they  screeiUHl  themselves  from  the  sun 
during  the  fierce  heats  of  noon,  and  then  advancing  again,  con¬ 
tinued  their  march  till  sunset,  when,  aft  it  a  second  meal,  they 
retired  to  rest.  Their  privations  were  in  some  (*ascs  extn'inely 
distressing.  They  were  at  one  time  compi  lled,  after  a  long  and 
fatiguing  journey,  to  drink  some  stagnant  water  wliic^h  lay  in  a 
hollow  formed  by  a  fallen  tree. 

The  road  lay  througli  the  woods, — now  passing  a  small  stream 
— now  crossing  some  old  camping-ground  of  the  Indians — now 
over  a  river — now  leading  across  a  deej)  chasm,  athwart  which 
a  tree  had  been  thrown  by  some  former  traveller.  At  one  time 
it  lay  across  the  Hurricane,  so  calk'd  from  the  terrible  tornado 
which  some  years  bc'fore  hud  ravaged  the  country.  J'he  trajt'ct 
occupied  the  whole  altcrnoon.  ’Fhe  tempest  had  hewn  itsidf  a 
passage  through  the  forest,  foiniing  an  avenue  thr('('  hundn'd 
miles  long  and  seven  broad,  coveied  with  the  trunks  of  tall 
pines  and  huge  oak  trees  with  thick  and  stunted  undergrowtli. 

After  passing  this  scene  of  desolation,  they  encampc'd  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  abounding  with  grass  and  flowers,  and  every  ])ro- 
fusion  of  nature  except  that  they  most  required — wat(*r.  The 
j)angs  of  thirst  were  so  severe,  that  they  were  unable  to  sk'cp, 
and  Mr.  Baily  finding  the  endeavour  us(‘k's.s,  rose  and  walki'd  a 
little  distance  from  the  camp.  Hy  the  bright  light  of  the  summer- 
moon  he  made  a  discovery,  which  it  is  matter  of  surprise'  ho  did 
did  not  make  bi'fore.  The  long  blades  of  grass  glistened  with 
thick  and  large  drops  of  dew,  and  by  passing  some  of  them 
through  his  mouth,  he  was  enabled  entirely  to  quench  his  thirst. 
Tie  acquainted  his  companions  with  the  grateful  news;  and 
after  this  refreshment,  they  were  able  to  obtain  the  rest  so 
necessary  on  a  fatiguing  journey  through  the  forest. 

There  must  nc'cessarilv  be  a  (;ertaiii  sameness  in  a  journey 
through  the  wilds  of  America  in  those  days.  There  was  little  to 
varv  the  monotony  of  their  daily  road  but  the  glimi)se  of  a  stray 
Indian,  an  impediment  to  their  advance,  the  fording  of  a  river, 
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the  crossin"  of  a  ravine,  or  the  meetiii"  with  some  little 
settleinent  in  the  woods.  They  sometimes  lost  tlieir  way,  and 
often  their  horses.  On  one  occasion  tlic  scouts,  sent  out 
after  one  of  the  animals,  had  a  Ion"  and  fatiguin"  chase  ;  and 
after  scouriii"  the  country  for  miles,  discovered  him  "razing 
(quietly  in  a  valley  at  no  great  distance  Irom  the  camp.  Their 
baggage,  however,  was  still  partially  missing ;  but  so  determined 
were  they  to  sacriilcc'  nothing,  that  they  sent  one  of  the  party, 
an  excellent  woodsman,  to  follow  the  tracks.  He  was  not  very 
long  ere  he  recovered  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
tin  cup. 

On  the  night  following,  their  cam])  was  surprised,  and  two 
horses  were  carried  olf  by  the  Indians.  They  did  not  discover 
tb(‘ir  loss  until  the  morning,  when  they  dispatched  a  couple  of 
their  lH‘st  men  to  scour  the  woods.  Upon  the  discovery  of  the 
track,  four  of  the  party,  including  ^Ir.  llaily,  armed  themselves 
and  set  olf  in  pursuit ;  but  after  a  laliguing  ride  of  four  hours, 
they  were  c()mj)cllc{l  to  give  over  the  chase.  Ueturning  to  their 
com])anions,  they  comforted  themselves,  according  to  the  cx])rcs- 
sion  of  our  traveller,  witli  the  universal  consolation,  that  it  was 
well  it  was  no  worse!”  The  owner  of  the  missing  animals  was 
a  Dutchman  whose  misfortune  they  endeavouri'd  to  alleviate  by 
helping  to  carry  his  baggage  among  them. 

Towards  the  middle  of  duly,  their  live  Dutch  companions, 
who  had  all  along  met  with  misfortunes,  loss  of  money,  of 
horses,  and  of  lu‘alth,  declared  they  could  advance  no  farther  ; 
and  after  setting  them  up  a  tent,  our  travellers  were  com])elled 
to  leave  them  in  the  forest.  After  meeting  witli  great  kindness 
from  the  natives,  although  they  could  not  restrain  their  thieving 
j>ro})ensities — after  ])assing  over  country  much  more  thickly 
po]>ulated  than  any  they  had  yet  traversed — after  crossing 
numerous  streams,  among  others  the  Tennessee  —  after  ex- 
jH'rieneing  some  civilities  at  the  hands  of  the  Cherokces,  and 
falling  in  with  various  little  adventures,  too  trivial  to  be  here 
relati'd,  they  arrived  on  the  1st  of  August,  at  Nashville.  The 
town  is  ])leasantly  situated  on  the  south-west  bank  of  the  Cum- 
iK'rland  river,  which  is  here  about  two  hundred  yards  wide. 

“The  country  around,”  says  Mr.  Baily,  “consists  of  a  layer  of 
tine  black  luoiild  on  a  btal  of  linu'stone,  wbieb  in  many  j)laees  pro¬ 
jects  tbrougb  the  surface,  and  shows  itself  in  dark  grey  protube¬ 
rances.  In  the  year  I7s0,  a  small  colony  under  the  direction  of 
dames  Uobertson,  crossed  the  mountains  and  settled  in  this  place: 
but  it  was  not  till  within  tlu'se  few  years  that  it  could  be  called  a 
place  of  impv^rtance.  In  ITlU,  there  were  seven  thousand  people  on 
ihnnberlaud  Kiver.” 

The  town  itself  consisted  of  about  sixty  or  eighty  families. 
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The  Houses,  whicli  Mere  of  fraiiie  or  lop^s,  stood  seal tored  over 
a  Mide  space,  so  tliat  the  place  a])pcared  much  larger  tliaii  iii 
reality  it  was.^  As  in  all  new  settleineiits,  the  inhahitaiits  were 
chiefly  men  of  business ;  every  one  who  bought  and  sold  bein^ 
called  a  store-keeper.  The  Indians  at  this  time,  particularly 
those  in  this  portion  of  the  count  r\",  disputed  every  inch  of 
ground  with  the  Americans,  and  would  not  allow  them,  except 
by  force,  to  encroach  upon  their  territory.  So  (h'teriuined  were 
they  to  assert  their  rights,  and  force  the  Americans  to  abide  by 
their  treaties,  that  many  of  tlu'm  watched  the  surveyors  ap¬ 
pointed  to  run  the  line  between  their  ri'spective  properties  in 
order  to  see  that  they  did  not  defraud  their  tribe. 

The  day  alter  his  arrival,  Mr.  Ilaily  again  set  out  with  the 
prospect  of  having  to  traverse  two  thousand  miles  by  liiiusi'If — 
one-third  of  the  road  lying  through  a  vast  wilderness,  iidiabitc'd 
entirely  by  the  native  tribes,  and  a  great  ])rop()rtion  of  the 
remainder  not  much  better.  However,  rather  than  incur  delay, 
he  resolved  to  ti’avel  idone ;  and  mounting  his  riding-horse  and 
leading  tlie  otlnu’,  he  crossed  the  river  and  struck  into  the  woods. 
Soon  after  his  dei)arture,  he  was  caught  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  by  one  of  those  tc'rrible  storms  wliich  are  so  frecpient 
in  the  New  World.  It  was  ten  o’clock  ;  the  night  was  as  dark 
as  Krebus  ;  no  water  was  to  be  obtaiiu'd,  and  ])ar(‘hed  with 
thirst,  with  the  storm  howling  above  him,  ho  was  obliged  to  en- 
camj).  Ligliting  a  fire,  which  he  imagim'd  would  resist  any  rain, 
he  spread  his  blanket  and  lay  down  to  rest.  The  storm  now 
approached  him,  and  the  vast  fire  which  blaziul  beside  him  was 
soon  extinguished.  He,  howt'ViU’,  in  spite'  ol’the  ilashing  ol  the 
lightning,  and  the  fierce  I’oars  of  heaven's  artilhuy,  Hle[)t  soundly 
until  three  o’clock,  when,  on  aw’akening,  he  found  t  hat,  as  lu'  had 
chosen  a  hollow  place,  the  wab'r  was  quitii  over  him,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  more' would  have  be'on  above  his  head  !  Hising  up, 
he  wrung  out  his  blankets,  we*nt  to  a  higher  and  drier  spot,  and 
once  more  slept  sounelly  until  morning,  when  the  sun  re)se  with 
all  its  usual  brilliance. 

After  crossing  the  Cumberland  mountains  with  the*ir  lovely 
scenery  anel  wild  grandeur,  where — 

“  Hills  peep  e)'er  hills,  anel  Alps  o  er  Ah)s  arise, 

— he  entoreel  upon  a  counti’v  e)f  cx(]uisite'  be'auty.  Ihe  ce)nstant 
variety  of  hill  and  dale,  streams  meandering  brtwet'ii  flowering 
])asturcs,  yet  wild  and  undesecrated  by  ci\ilizalion  sinu*  the 
time  when  a  vast  army  passed  oyer  them  and  left  its  track  dis¬ 
tinct  across  the  plain  and  the  hills,  produci'd  upon  Mr.  nail}  s 
mind  a  delightful  repose.  Next  day  he  Ha\y  Mr.  ‘*^*’***  ^ 

travelling  acquaintance,  coming  np  behind  him,  and  thev  pio- 
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coe<lo(l  fho  rrst  of  the  way  together.  Ilis  journal  ceases  abruptly 
at  Knoxville,  although  he  declares  that  he  could  have  tilled 
another  volume  nearly  as  large  as  the  present.  It  a])pears, 
however,  from  some  loose  paj>ers,  that  he  left  New  York  in  an 
American  vessel,  January  28th,  1798;  that  the  ship  was  boarded 
by  a  French  j)rivateer,  and  not  having  ])assp()rts,  they  were  made 
j)risonc‘rs  of  war.  Declaring,  however,  that  they  were  American 
citizens,  they  were  permitted  to  proceed,  and  arrived  at  Bristol 
on  the  1st  of  M  arch. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  volume  is  one  of  great  interest.  It  was 
never  cc^rrected  bv  the  author,  and  lav  by  uncared  for  till  twelve 
years  after  his  death.  The  eventful  life  of  the  author,  and  the 
(‘Xc(‘llence  of  his  character,  add  interest  to  its  pages  ;  while  praise 
is  due  to  Mr.  D('  Morgan  for  the  judicious  manner  in  which  he  has 
edited  the  volume,  and  to  Sir  John  Ilersehel,  for  his  able  memoir 
of  the  (Miterprising  voyager,  the  kind  friend,  the  energetic 
man  of  business,  and  the  earnest  votary  of  science. 


Art.  VIII. — 11‘ihu!  TTenrfs:  a 
Trials.”  Ill  Three  Volumes. 


KovfiJ.  By  the  Author  of  The  AVife’s 
liondoii:  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1856; 


It  is  scarc(*ly  a  fanciful  belief  that  there  are  cycles  in  the 
literary  as  in  the  p(ditical  and  the  material  world.  At  one  era, 
imagination  seems  to  culminate;  in  a  more  utilitarian  interval, 
science  guides,  and  political  economy  rules  the  mind  of  nations. 
In  the  characteristic  phraseology  of  the  latter  season,  fiction  is 
(hfm,  po('try  is  at  a  discount,  the  somniferous  buzz  about  the 
dowers  has  ceased,  and  the  whole  hive  is  busy  in  the  mathema¬ 
tical  construction  of  cells,  and  the  labour  of  storing  and  distri¬ 
bution.  A  less  innocent  avarice  than  that  of  the  apiarj^  seizes 
on  the  minds  of  men.  Dream-land  sididities  into  parishes,  and 
poi'ts  vanish  before  surveyors  and  tax-gatherers. 

It  would  seem  as  if  we  had  suddenly  fallen  on  these  economi¬ 
cal  days.  The  broken  wand  of  the  Alagician  of  the  North  is 
entombi'd  with  him.  The  graces  of  the  female  novelists  of  the 
]>ast  generation  are  no  longer  reproducc'd  by  their  successors. 
The  poets,  who  illustrated  the  j)ast  age,  have  died  childless,  or 
left  no  co-ordinate  representatives;  and  the  most  numerous 
vacant  niches  in  the  pantheon  of  our  literature  are  those 
assigiuxl  to  fiction.  The  refined  palate  of  society  misses  the 
condiment  of  high  imaginative  literature,  and  the  wail  of 
WiH'kly  criticism  is,  “  Give  us  a  g(K)d  novel. 

\\  e  do  not  notice  the  tale  before  us,  in  order  to  show,  in  the 
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short  critiQuc  of  it  to  which  wo  must  coiiliiio  ourselves,  iliat  it 
supplies  tliis  desideratum.  It  is  disliii^uishetl  by  no  grandeur  of 
conception,  and  the  characters  with  whom  it  brings  us^ac(|uaintod 
arc  not  above  those  wlio  are  daily  met  with  in  cultivat(‘d  soi*ietv. 
The  dialogue  does  not  sparkle  cither  with  originalitv  or  elo¬ 
quence  ;  but  it  is  a  pleasing  delineation  of  life  and  manners,  in 
which  the  reader  is  interested  without  being  enchanted,  and  lias 
liis  emotions  excited,  without  their  being  raised  to  the  pitch  of 
enthusiasm.  We  inspect,  through  a  stereoscope,  a  scene,  which 
is  not  distinguished  by  grandeur  of  natural  scA}nery,  nor  cmlxd- 
lished  with  personal  beauty:  it  may  be  a  rude  interior,  aft(*r 
the  manner  of  a  Ihitcli  painter;  but  we  are  interested  simplv  by 
the  accuracy  of  its  delineation.  And  so,  with  a  Hetion  like  this, 
our  interest  iii  the  characters  is  begot Uai  by  intimate  acijuaint- 
ance,  while  we  watch  their  nature,  varying  witli  vicissitude,  and 
enduring  or  yielding  to  the  stress  of  trial. 

Veiled  llearts"  can  scarcely  be  Siiid  to  have  a  hero.  A  rich 
baronet,  in  tlieXorth  of  England,  was  frustrated  in  a  love  aliair 
by  a  more  favoured  person.  Tlu‘  latttu*  dissipates  his  fortune, 
and  his  wife,  witli  an  only  infant  daugliter,  is  left  in  penurv,  in 
obscure  lodgings  in  London.  Meanwhile,  tlu'  baronet  has 
married,  but  conceals  from  his  lady  his  i)rcvious  attachnuait.  A 
solicitation,  extorted  from  the  unfortunate  and  descj*ti‘d  wile  bv 
indigence  and  mortal  sickness,  brings  the  baronet  to  London,  and 
to  her  lodgings,  oidy  in  time  to  witness  her  decease.  He  takes 
the  child  under  his  piotection,  and  gives  her  in  charge  to  a 
woman  residing  at  one  of  the  lodges  of  his  mansion,  who  has 
suddenly  been  left  a  widow.  As  the  girl  grows  up,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  at  the  mansion,  she  attracts  the  attention  of  the  clergy¬ 
man’s  wife,  who  is  childless,  and  who  desires  to  adoi)t  h(‘r,  and 
give  her  the  education  for  which  her  ])recocious  tahnts  seem  to 
crave.  AVhile  residing  in  the  clergymairs  house,  hei*  fatluT, 
Mr.  Danvers,  learns  from  the  nurse  of  his  late  wife  that  his 
child  still  lives,  whom  he  had  believid  to  have  been  buried  with 
her  mother,  traces  her  residence,  and  recovers  her.  Jn  j)roc(,‘SH 
of  time,  she  is  residing  with  her  father,  at  the  \Vt‘8t  Jhid  of 
London,  where  a  nephew  of  the  baronet,  who  had  formed  his 
acquaintance  abroad,  was  a  frccpient  visitor.  He  conceives  an 
attachment  to  her,  which  she  returns  with  the  love  of  a  life; 
but  it  is  not  until  they  were  bi'trothed,  that  he  discovers  that 
she  was  the  deserted  cliild,  in  whom  he  had  taken  so  deep  an 
interest  during  his  frecpient  residenc(‘S  at  his  uncle’s  seat,  and 
whom  he  had  then  known  as  Margaret  Evelyn— a  name,  which 
the  close  n'serve  ()f  the  baronet  had  imposcsl  upon  her.  A 
marria<>*e  of  course  is  the  conse  quence  ;  and,  Fiuis  coronal  opus. 

Such”  are  the  materials  out  of  which  the  authoress — for  the 
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writer  is  ovidoiitlv  a  lady — lias  construetod  a  story,  which,  with 
some  defects,  is  still  yery  charming.  It  contrasts,  at  all  events, 
most  favourably  with  several  novels  of  higher  pretensions, 
which  have  sought  to  stimulate  the  taste  of  the  public  by 
the  most  unnatural  combinations.  Not  only  the  aged  and  the 
young,  but  the  morose  and  the  lovely,  have  been,  like  the  “  tiyrU 
buH  ayni''  of  Horace,  forced  into  unnatural  union.  The  uni¬ 
form  sweetness  of  Margaret  Hunvers,  which  alike  throws  its 
charm  over  the  residence  of  a  servant,  and  graces  the  saloons 
of  aristocracy,  enchains  the  atiection  of  the  reader,  and  “points 
a  moral,”  while  it  “  adorns  a  tale.”  The  following  scene,  in 
which  Margaret  is  recognized  with  her  altered  apj)earane('  and 
her  rightful  name,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  style 
of  the  work  : — 


“  Very  softly  Percy  entered  by  tlie  window  from  the  garden  ;  !Mr. 
HanvtTs  having  left  him,  to  fetch  some  books  from  the  library  wliich 
he  thought  wo\dd  <*lcar  up  a  diiliculty  of  which  tliey  had  been  talk¬ 
ing.  The  sound  of  music  had  drawn  tlie  ('aptain  towards  tlie  house; 
and,  charmed  with  the  improvising  talent  thus  unexpectedly  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  bewitching  ^liss  Danvers,  he  drew  near,  and  before 
she  was  aware  of  his  prt‘sene(*,  stood  close  behind  her  chaii*,  and 
luimmed  one  familiar  air,  which  seemed  to  run  with  tantalizing  grace 
through  the  whole  of  h.er  medley. 

“‘1  am  sun'  you  sing,  ^liss  Danvers,’  he  at  last  said;  and,  em¬ 
boldened  by  ht'r  smile,  he  began  looking  over  a  heap  of  music  that 
lay  scattered  around. 

‘‘On  many  of  these  pieces,  especially  on  the  songs,  she  knew  that  her 
nanus  Maggy  Evelyn,  was  written;  and  she  coloured  dee])ly  as  she 
perceived  that  he  had  already  seen  it,  while  in  his  looks  there  was 
something  like  an  expression  of  contempt,  which  she  felt  she  could 
not  calmly  endure. 

“  One  little  book,  in  which  he  had  written  the  words  of  several  songs, 
at  length  caught  his  attention;  he  recognized  and  opened  it.  Mar- 
gari‘t  telt  too  dizzy  to  stop  him.  ‘  There  is  nothing  like  making  a 
thorough  clearauci‘.  You  seem  to  be  residuary  legatee  to  ererv  thing 
that  belonged  to  //cr,’  he  exclaimed,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  last 
word,  which  made  lu'r  tremble  at  the  idea  of  the  crisis  that  was  at 
hand.  ‘  I  beg  your  ])ardon,  ^liss  Danvers,  but  if,  as  1  believe  to  be 
the  case,  you  art'  not  one  who  easily  discards  old  friends,  you  will 
rt'adily  compreheml  that  I  am  mortitied — nay,  more,  that  I  am 
wounded — to  iind  that  every  vestige  of  my  early  association  with 
your  Iriend  has  h»st  all  value  in  her  eyes,  and  is  given  away.  Owu 
that  it  is  not  Haltering  to  be  thus  completely  forgotten.* 

“  ‘  Not  so,  Daptain  Kochedale,’  she  returned,  for  it  was  impossible 
to  remain  silent  under  this  impression,  so  particularly  odious  to  her, 
ami  so  torcign  to  her  habits;  but  it  cost  her  an  elfort  to  say  it: 
*  Maggy  1‘A'elyn  docs  not  forget!’ 

‘  Vou  are  generous  to  defend  her  in  conduct  which  I  am  sure  you 
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could  never  imitate ;  but  you  do  not  know  wliat  ^fa^cfy  once  was  to 
ino  lie  stopped,  as  it  too  muoli  liurt  to  say  more ;  but  ^far^aret 
bad  covered  her  face  witli  her  hands,  and  was  Veeping  bitterly. 

“‘Good  Jleavens  !— ^Margaret— IMiss  Danvers — what  have  1  done?’ 
And,  in  bis  agitation,  he  gently  removed  and  retained  one  of  her 
small  hands.  ‘How  liave  I  otlended  ?  AVhen  1  would  die  bidbre 
saying  a  word  that  could  wound  you— tell  me  my  involuntary  ollence 
— and  oh!  dearest  Alargaret,  tell  me  that  I  am  forgiven and  his 
voice  was  quite  suppliant  in  its  tenderness. 

“‘I  am  ashame(l  of  myself,’  she  said,  withdrawing  her  hand,  and 
trying  to  speak  with  eomposure ;  for  one  word  in  his  hasty  speech, 
though  it  for  a  moment  shook  her  self-possession,  had  decided  her  no 
longer  to  continue  the  mystery  ;  so,  with  all  ht*r  former  self  in  her 
looks — in  her  manner,  she  continued,  ‘O  Percy,  IVrcv  ! — how 
unjust  you  are  to  your  old  frieml  INIaggy  !’ 

“  He  looked  at  her  eh'ctrilied  ;  the  smile  of  joy  at  hearing  himself 
thus  addressed,  roused  him  ;  the  modulation  of  her  tones  was  like  an 
echo  from  the  ])ast ;  the  look  from  her  dark  eyes  was  that  of  which 
he  had  dreamed,  and  longed  to  find  a  waking  reality  ;  the  smile  was 
one  he  well  reirn'inhcred. 

“  ‘  Alargaret  !  ’  he  said,  solemnly, — and  he  looked  fixedly  at  her 
agitated  face — ‘  there  is  something  hero  which  1  do  not  ipiite  under¬ 
stand  ;  in  mercy  explain  it  to  me — tell  me — tell  me  who  is  she  ? — 
Where  is  she  ? 

“  Her  face  was  raised  in  her  turn  ;  she  looked  full  in  Ids  eyes;  a 
glimmer  of  the  truth  shone  there.  ‘  ^Margaret !’  he  rc'peated. 

“‘Call  me  Alaggy,’  she  said,  softly — ‘  lor  she  is  liere;’  and  her 
glance  fell  before  tlie  bright  look  of  intelligiaice  and  passionate  love 
which  tilled  his,  as  he  exclaimed — 

No,  here — for  ever  here!’  prc'ssing  her  to  his  heart — ‘loved — 
long-loved  ; — I  see  it  all  now  ; — loved  as  a  child — loved  as  an  innocent 
girl — loved,  oh  !  how  loved — as  the  beautilul  woman,  as  my  idolized 
I’ — and  he  kissed  again  and  again  the  sweet  face  that  lay  so  con* 
tidingly  on  his  bosom.  ‘  Dearest  Hargartd— ever-loved  flaggy!’ 

“‘N'ot  now,  Perev,’  she  whisperc'd,  looking  very  ])ale,  for  she  was 
quite  overcome  ; — ‘  i)ut  my  lather’ — 

“  ‘  1  will  fetch  him,’  he  said  ;  ‘  but — but  is  it  truer’  and  he  stopped, 
and  looked  imploringly  at  her. 

“  ‘All  true,’  she  replied,  making  an  effort  to  set  him  at  rest.  ‘  All 
true,  except  Alaggy’s  bad  memory.’  ” 


Viiicf  llotiffs. 

The  Jlomilist.  Conducted  by  the  Kev.  David  Thomas.  London  : 
Ward  and  Co. 

It  is  a  happy  circiimstuiicc  when,  in  starting  a  magazine  or  journal 
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ail  unoccupied  niche  can  be  found  in  the  literature  of  the  country. 
A  periodical  which  shall  take  the  same  "round  as  that  of  other 
periodicals  already  enjoyin"  the  popular  favour,  is  not  likely  to  be 
successful.  The  llomiliat  (the  sermonizer  or  sermon-ma"aziiu')  was 
a  hapjiy  thought;  it  takes  unoccupied  "round.  It  accomplishes  that 
which  has  been  worthily  (dfected  by  no  other  periodical.  Of  the 
twenty-live  or  1  hilly  thousand  persons  (we  rejoice  to  think  the 
numher  is  so  ^reat)  who  preach  substantially  the  same  "ospcd  in  this 
kin"dom  (‘very  Lord’s-day,  there  is  a  considerable  number  who  ri'cpiire 
for  the  ellicient  dischar"e  of  their  duties  exactly  that  kind  of  aid 
which  this  monthly  publication  furnishes.  We  rtTer  to  what  are 
called  local  ])reachers  amou"  Dissenters  and  ^li'thodists.  ]n  the 
last-mentioned  Ixxiy  of  Ohristians  they  are  the  strength  of  the  deno¬ 
mination,  without  whom  it  would  be  conijiaratively  powerless.  These 
men,  like  many  of  the  lir.st  preachers  in  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
support  themselvt's  and  their  families  by  their  own  labour,  and 
devoti'  th(‘  sabbath  t-o  the  ministry  of  the  word  in  the  villages  and 
smalh'r  stations,  and  occasionally  supply  the  pulpits  of  tin*  regular 
pr(‘ach(‘rs,  thus  enahling  them  to  extend  their  ministry  much  further 
than  it  could  otherwise  ivach.  Though  ])ossessing  suitable  (pialifica- 
tions  for  the  work — ])icty  and  aptness  to  t(‘ach — they  have  not  much 
time  for  study,  'fo  such  persons  a  work  like  the  JEomilist  will  prove 
invaluable  ;  furnishing  hints,  suggesting  subjects,  outlines  of  thought, 
giving  entire  si'rmons,  comments  on  pas.sages  of  JScri|)tures,  facts  of 
eccli'siast  ical  history,  and  hic'jgraphy,  Siv.  Those  who  cannot  obtain  the 
recpiisite  learning  for  tht‘mst*lv('s  will  thus  be  able  to  receive  it  second¬ 
hand,  and  enjoy  the*  benefit  of  the  studies  and  accpiirt'inents  of  their 
more  learned  brethren.  To  them  we  would  cordially  recommend  this 
work,  and  can  assure  them  tlu'v  will  find  it  Imyond  all  |)rice  ;  furnish¬ 
ing  them  with  matter,  language, and  illustration  adapted  to  strengthen 
and  enrich  tlu'ir  minds  for  the  important  branch  of  duty  to  which  the 
Head  of  the  church  has  called  them. 


Shrams  from  Lchanon.  By  the  Bev.  'William  Beid,  ^I.A.  London  : 

Nisbet  and  Co.  ISoG. 

This  neat  volume  will  be  found  sjiecially  suitable  as  ^devotional  book, 
and  for  the  purposes  practical  religion.  The  author,  well  known 
to  tlu'  religious  public  as  the  editor  of  the  British  Messenger,  has  here 
collected  a  number  of  short  papers,  addresses,  and  narratives  (many 
of  them  addrt'ssed  to  the  young  and  to  the  Christian  in(]uirer),  which 
are  not  only  sound,  but  apt,  and  calculated  to  be  useful  to  the  classes 
for  which  they  are  designed.  The  pri'vailing  character  of  the  book 
is  to  present  tlu'  love  of  Cod  in  Christ,  and  to  press  on  all  the  lux^es- 
sity  of  earnest m'ss  and  di'cision.  The  style  is  clear,  simple,  and 
din'ct ;  the  tone  atfectionate  and  earnest;  and  the  subjects  so  chosen 
and  handh‘d  as  to  give  promise  of  exhibiting  the  necessity  of  a 
spiritual  inner  life,  and  of  stimulating  it  where  it  already  exists. 
Our  readers  will  understand  that  it  is  not  meant  to  be  a  work  on 
ikeoloyy^  but  simply  a  devotional  book ;  luid  as  such  we  can  cordially 
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out,  displaying  considerable  learninj^  and  industry,  and  a  certair 
ainoiint  of  ingenuity.  We  are,  however,  bound  to  add  that  ho  lias 
failed  to  convince  us.  'fo  Dr.  ]\1  ait  land,  the  whole  theo"ony  of 
the  ancients  resolves  itself  into  this  unhallowed  union  and  its  oil- 
sprin<T.  lie  holds  that  all  the  ^iants  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  are 
lineal  descendants  of  those  original  j^iants,  ihrouGjii  some  of  the  wives 
of  Noah’s  sons;  and  that  the  Titans,  in  Tartarus,  are  what  he  calls 
the  “  tartarns’d  ”  spirits  of  2  Peter  ii.  4.  With  his  hyj)othesis,  he 
connects  the  evil  spirits,  which  possessed  the  demoniacs  (spoken  of 
in  the  (lospel),  demon  and  anj^el-worship  "cuerally  ;  then  Sweden- 
borgianism,  spiritualism,  and  the  various  mesmeric  pretensions  and 
phenomena,  attempting  to  show  that  the  common  objects  of  all 
ancient  and  modern  superstitions  of  this  kind  were  the  attainment  of 
health  and  knoH'leilge.  The  gemu'al  scope*  of  the  argument  seems  to 
be  :  tirst,  that  all  false  worship  is  one  and  the  same  in  its  character 
and  tendency  ;  and,  secondly,  that  ii  may  ultimately  be  traced  back  to 
the  sinful  union  of  angels  and  men.  The  book  also  contains  some 


curious  exegetical  discussions,  as  about  ‘'leviathan,”  *fcc. ;  and  what 
appears  to  us  a  very  fanciful  attempt  to  prove  that  the  description  of 
the  female  ornaments,  <k'c.,  enumerated  in  Isa.  iii.  K),  in  reality 
applied  to  magic  practices — the  “charms”  of  the  daughters  of 
Judah  being  not  int(‘nded  to  captivate  the  heayitt  hut  the  of  the 
Israelites.  This  necessarily  meagre  outline  will  suflice  to  jrive  our 


f(*aders  an  idea  of  the  contents  of  this  volume.  For  our  own  pari, 
we  cannot  helj>  regretting  that  so  much  research  and  industry  should 
not  havt*  been  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  what  would  appear  to  us, 
at  any  rate,  a  more  useful  object. 


Timothg  :  T^tferit  to  the  Voitng  on  the  DoctHnea  of  Graiw  i^v  Tohn 
Orange,  Tor(\uay.  Jiondon  :  Ward  and  Co.  1S5(). 


Tut  author  of  “this  un])retending  volume”  is  entirely  independent 
of  any  commendation  from  us.  lie  tells  us  in  the  preface,  that  “  it 
is  not  ‘  ri'ading  made  easy  ’  for  childrt*!! ;  it  is  a  book  to  occup} 
vigorous  intellect,  to  tax  lofty  conception,  to  till  the  imagination  of 
Dabriel” — and  we  fancy  he  must  know  best.  So  much  only  will  we 
say,  th.at  it  certainly  is  not  “reading  made  easy.”  The'  subjects 
treated  in  these  letters  are  the  doctrines  of  election,  grace,  justili- 
cation,  the  sealing  of  the  sj)irit  and  tinal  ])erseverance.  Twitch  of  these 
rt'ceivcs  a  very  short  treat nu‘nt,  simply  in  the  way  of  exposition,  not 
of  vindication  or  elaborate  argument.  The  style  is  of  the  most 
high-tlowing  and  prctentioiis  ciiaracter.  AFould  the  reader  like  a 
specimen  or  two?  “ 'fo  ilect,  then,  (»bviously,  is  to  choose;  to 
clicH^so  is  to  elect.  (’luH)sing  and  electing  are  convertible  terms. 
Belie  vers  an*  chosen  in  Jesus  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
But  to  be  chasen  is  to  be  elected.”  No  doubt  all  this  is  very  con- 


tflusive.  i>r,  again :  “  Sweet  and  loud  are  the  praises  in  which  they 
celebrate  the  intense,  the  everlasting  lt>ye,  which  has  exaltt*d  them  to 
that  sublime  elevation  of  j)urity  and  bliss.  Lofty  notes,  thing  from 
llu?  trembling  wires  of  angt*lie  harps,  mingle  with  tho.se  voices,  am^ 
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swell  those  strains  which  rise  to  resound,  and,  like  distant  thunder, 
roll  thron^li  the  cjolden  arches  of  that  lofty  temple  for  ever  and 
ever.  \\  e  would  advise  j\Ir,  Oranore,  wheii  he  writes  on  such  snl>- 
jects,  to  put  aside  every  attempt  at  “tine  writing;,”  and  to  be  more 
modest  in  his  estimate  ot  the  value  ot  his  performances. 


'1  he  Latf  of  the  J5y  ]Miss  JiOnisa  Stuart  Costello,  Author  of 

“The  ^leinoirs  of  Anne  of  Brittany,”  kw  J.ondon:  Cash. 

A  lEAV  ^ears  a"o  a  young  (icrman  lady,  wishing  to  <list'over  to  what 
legion  the  Storks  repair  in  the  winter,  attached  to  the  neck  of  one 
ot  these  birds  a  letter,  in  which  she  begged  an  answer  from  whoever 
found  it,  informing  her  of  the  place  where  the  bird  alighted.  The 
Stork  was  shot  by  an  Arab,  in  Syria.  On  this  slight  incident,  Mias 
Costello  has  based  an  elegant  and  interesting  story,  in  which  she  not 
only  finds  occasion  to  give  us  an  insight  into  the  hahits  of  the  Stork, 
and  to  picture  the  scenery  of  tlm  countnea  over  which  he  flies,  and  of 
those  where  ho  makes  his  home,  but  also  takes  ns  to  the  battle-field, 
and  to  the  hospital  of  Scutari.  The  leading  idea  of  the  poem  is  a 
fine  one.  It  is  tiiat  of  a  heart  aspiring  in  loneliness  after  a  course 
ot  nobh*  and  beneficent  action,  and  seeking  in  the  distant  and  the 
unknown  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  for  which  it  longs.  Miss 
Costello’s  heroine,  far  from  being  satisfied  with  mere  asjiirations, 
devotes  herself  to  arduous  and  self-denying  duties,  and  finds  the 
reward  she  seeks.  The  story  is  gracefully,  if  not  very  powerfully  told, 
and  happy  alike  in  aim  and  in  performance. 


ilfbiflu  of  fk  Poiitij. 

1’hi:  ukcent  ELEC'froy  or  a  PiiEsrnEXT  rou  the  Cniteu  States 
or  America  has  heen  itsvested  with  ear  more  importanck 
THAN  attaches  tSCALLV  TO  THAT  EVENT.  The  cfforts  of  tllO 
Southern  States  to  extcuid  the  institution  of  slavery  into  those  dis* 
tricts  which  are  but  immaturely  introduced  into  the  conl(‘deracy  of 
the  States,  and  through  that  prewdent  into  those  vast  tracts  which 
inav  hereafter  I’orm  jK)litical  j>ortions  ot  the  I  nion,  has  b(‘en  t’arried 
on  with  a  ])ersistency  which  would  seem  to  augur  either  success  or 
civil  war  and  disunion.  Indeed,  Mr.  Breston,  whose  almost  mur¬ 
derous  assault  on  Mr.  Sumner  in  the  Siuiate  House  has  covered  him 
with  such  glorv  as  the  Southern  Slates  can  confer,  publicly  advocate’s 
the  disruption  of  the  Northern  from  the  Southern  States  as  the 
alternative  of  the  tailure  ot  the  slave-holding  intc’rest  to  extend  their 
institution,  as  tliev  call  it,  into  those  districts  which  must  hereafter 
become  integral  portions  ot  the  n’public.  I  he  (‘h’ction  has  occa¬ 
sioned  unusual  excitement  throughout  the  countr\,  and  has  resulted 
in  the  success  ot  ^Ir.  BiM’hanan,  a  well-known  friend  of  the  pro- 
slavery  party.  This  event  has  filled  the  minds  of  all  the  friends  of 
humanity  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  with  the  deepc’st  sorrow  and 
the  gravest  apprehension.  Indeed,  the  dominant  party  openly  tdk 
of  the  renewal  of  the  slave  trade— a  measure  which  would  bring  thii 
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couiitr)'  and  the  United  States  into  a  collision  most  detrimental  to 
the  interests  ot*  both.  On  the  momentous  question  which  has  thus 
been  decided  by  the  votes  of  the  States  we  will  cite  without  further 
comment  the  most  reliable  opinions  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania  seems  to  have  virtually  decided  the  elec¬ 
tion.  The  Times  Correspondent  at  New  York  says: — “The  Demo¬ 
crats  have  achieved  still  more  substantial  triumphs  than  the  election 
of  their  State  oflicers  in  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana.  They  have 
secunnl  beyond  reasonable  doubt  tlie  next  House  of  liepresentatives, 
and  p;iven  Mr.  Puchanan,  in  cas(^  of  his  election,  a  working  majority. 
Up  to  this  time  they  have  gained  twenty-one  members — or  forty-two 
votes,  in  ten  States.  They  had  eighty-four  party  votes  in  the  last 
House;  and,  adding  the  Southern  Know-nothings,  who  voted  with 
them  on  the  slavery  question,  they  had  something  like  ninety-live  or 
ninety-eight  votes.  Their  gains  place  them  beyond  reasonable  doubt, 
and  give  them  good  assurance  of  making  Kansas  a  slave  State  before 
Hr.  lUichanan  retires,  if  he  is  elected.”  The  latest  accounts  from 
America  give  us  reason  to  hope  tliat  the  new  President  is  favourable 
to  the  ini'asure  of  making  Kansas  a  free  State.  The  utmost  excite¬ 
ment  prt'vails  throughout  the  Union,  and  we  need  hardly  say  that  we 
participate  in  their  apprehensions  and  tiieir  hopes. 

TiIK  OlUJXN  OF  THE  PhENCH  GOVERNMENT  If  AS  MADE  A  MOST 

Unexpected  Attack  upon  the  freedom  of  the  English  Press. 
— This  has  occasioned  no  small  amount  of  excitement  in  the  news¬ 


paper  world.  We  subjoin  the  paragraph  of  the  organ  of  tiie  French 
Governnumt,  with  the  comments  of  our  enlightened  contemporary. 
“  For  some  time,”  says  the  Moniteur,  “  past,  dilferent  organs  of  the 
English  press  have  endeavoured  to  spread  calumnies  respecting  the 
French  government,  which  are  the  more  odious  as  they  are  concealed 
under  an  anonymous  mask,  and  can  only  be  answered  by  contempt. 
We  are  aware  of  the  resjH'ct  which  is  paid  to  the  liberty  of  the  press 
in  England  ;  and,  in  thus  pointing  out  its  deviations,  we  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  an  appeal  to  the  common  sense  and  good  faith  of  the  English 
pt'ople  to  warn  them  against  the  dangers  of  a  system  which,  by  de¬ 
stroying  the  confidence  between  the  two  Governments,  would  tend 
to  disunite  two  nations  whose  alliance  is  the  best  guarantee  of 
the  peace  of  the  world.”  We  confess  we  do  not  know  any  English 
journals  which  have  sjiread  the  calumnies  complained  of.  AVhat  does 
the  Monifeur  mean  by  the  French  government?  If  it  means  the 
Emperor,  we  can  answer  for  ourselves  and  for  the  great  bulk  of  the 
English  journals,  whether  metropolitan  or  provincial,  that  the  asser¬ 
tion  is  gratuitously  false.  No  calumnies  have  been  uttered  against 
that  illustrious  individual  by  any  newspapers  of  the  least  note  or 
credit.  On  the  contrary,  His  Majesty  has  been  spoken  of  with 
uniform  respect,  Justice  has  been  done  to  his  unrivalled  sagacity  in 
peace  and  in  war.  To  him  has  been  ungrudgingly  accorded  the  meed 
of  approbation  for  having  accomplished  what  previous  monarchs  of 
France  only  spoke  of,  but  never  realised — a  cordial  alliance  between 
the  Governments  of  Great  liritain  and  France  ;  and  w  hat  is,  perhaps, 
of  greater  value,  a  no  less  cordial  alliance  between  the  two  peoples. 
The  acts  ot  the  French  gOTcrnment  have  been  freely  criticized;  but 
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that  criticism  and  calumny  are  the  same  thim;  it  will  take  more  loi^ic 
than  is  possessed  by  the  Moniteur  to  convince  any  sane  Englishma^n, 
hether  he  he  a  maker,  or  merely  a  reader,  of  newspapers.  Knijlish- 
meii  ciiticize  the  acts  ot  their  own  (lovernmimt.  It  is  oiii'  of  the 
Siafe^uards  ot  tludr  Ireedom  to  do  so;  and,  much  as  tlu'v  prizt*  the 
-trench  idliance,  they  would  rather  stand  alone  in  Kurope  than  con¬ 
sent  to  lorego  the  privilege,  and  to  be  reduced,  as  a  nect'ssary  conse- 
(]uence,  to  the  political  condition  of  France  or  of  any  other 
continental  state.  If  the  Emperor  of  the  French  s(‘t  at  <leliance  tin* 
laws  ot^  political  economy,  it  he  buy  brcail  dear  and  sell  it  cheap,  if 
he  arbitrarily  attempt  to  fix  the  jirices  of  the  lu'cessaric's  of  lift*  to 
the  poor,  it  he  lavish  money  in  unproductive  expt*nditure,  if  he  allow* 
his  underlines  to  encouraec  and  mix  themselves  up  in  enormous 
jobbery  on  the  Bourse, — tlie  Enelish  [iress,  which  would  criticize 
Enelish  statesmen  it  they  committed  similar  errors,  will  continue  to 
comment  upon  his  acts.  If  the  alliance  will  not  stand  a  sound 
criticism  and  a  fair  judement  on  the  part  of  thost*  comj)ct(*nt  to  form 
and  to  express  an  opinion,  it  is  a  sham  alliance*,  and  not  w'orth  ptTjX'tu- 
ating.  J'ortunately,  the  tom*  taken  by  the  liiiglish  prt*ss,  has  induced 
the  organs  of  the  I'rench  government  to  modify  their  censures 
almost  to  the  amount  of  a  withdrawal. 

IX  TIFE  AllSENCK  OK  FaIUU AMENT AHV  INTELLIGENCE  THE  FoKN- 
TRY  HAS  RECEIVED  SOME  INFORMATION  KES1*ECTIN(5  ITS  Im)UKIGN 


AND  Internal  Affairs  from  Lord  Palmerston. — With  r(*spect 
to  the  latter,  he  said,  in  a  recent  address  at  Manchester,  “  It  will,  of 
course,  be  the  object  of  Her  jMajesty’s  (iovernmenl — I  won’t  say  to 
employ  their  comparative  leisure — but  to  occupy  themselves  during 
the  peace,  with  those  progressive  improvements  which  all  human 
arrangements  are  necessarily  cajiable  of  receiving.  Progressivi^ 
improvement  is  the  law*  of  our  moral  nature.  It  is  that  which  alom* 
ennobles  the  individual,  which  tends  to  raise  him  in  the  scale  of 


society;  and  it  is  that  which  enables  nations  to  I’ullil  the  d(‘stination 
for  which  their  social  and  political  institutions  wt'n*  formed.”  W(? 
trust  that  these  are  not  words  without  meaning.  If  his  Lordship  is 


in  earnest  and  will  conduct  tin?  government  ot  the  country  with  a 
determination  to  reform  all  abuses  in  (’hurch  and  State,  he  will 


receive  a  measure  of  support  which  will  give  him  a  l(*as(^  ot  olliee  as 
long  as  the  duration  of  his  life.  \\  ith  relation  to  our  toreign  allairs, 
bis  language  is  not  less  distinct.  In  the  prospect  ot  tuture  and  con¬ 
clusive  negociations,  his  Lordship  says,  “  (Jentlemen,  we  are  now  at 
peace,  and  1  hope  that  that  peace  may  b(*  lasting.  Its  duration 
must  depend  upon  the  honour  and  fidelity  with  which  its  conditions 
are  fulfilled.  I  trust  that  that  Power  which  brought  upon  itself  tho^ 
hostility,  either  active  or  moral,  of  all  Europe,  by  a  forgettulneas  ot 
international  rights  and  duties, —  I  trust  that  that  Power,  having 
concluded  a  treatv,  will  observe  that  treaty  and  fulfil  it  with  faithful¬ 
ness,  and  then,  no  doubt,  jiemu)  will  bt^  of  long  duration.  Tins 
sentiment  reiterated  bv'  his  Lordship  at  tlui  annual  festival  at  (ludd- 
hall,  has  given  ofVence  to  several  continental  states,  which  has  been 
expressed  through  their  recognized  organs.  Its  excitement  has, 
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however,  subsided,  find  has  only  tiirnished  another  proof  that  a  firm 
demeanour  in  the  cause  of  justice  is  the  best  means  of  preserving 
the  peace  and  good  understanding  of  civilized  states. 
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